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PREFACE. 


HE ere being already publiſhed 
many and good Books, to 


prove the Being and Attributes of 
Cod; I have choſen to contract, 
 ohat was requiſite for me to ſay up- 
on this Sulject, into as narrow 4 
Compaſs ; and to expreſs what J 
had to of er, inas few Fords, as 
I could with Perſpicuity. For 
which Reaſon 1 have 415 confi- 
ned my ſelf to One only Method or 
continued Thread of Arguing,uhich 
I have endeavoured ſhould be as 
near to Mathematical as the Nature , 
of ſuch a Diſcourſe would allow 
Omitting ſome other Arguments, 
which I could not diſcern to be ſo 
A 4 evidently 


» 


The Preface, x 
| evidently concluſfus : Becauſe it 
. ſeems not to le at any time for the 
real Advantage of Truth, ta uſe 
Arguments in its behalf founded 

only on ſuch Hypotheſis, as the 
Adverſaries apprehend they can. 
not le compelled to grant. Tet I 
have not made it my Buſineſs, to 
oppoſe any of thoſe Arguments; 
becauſe T think it is not the beſt way 
for any one to recommend his own 
Performance Ly endeavouring 10 
diſcover the Imperfections of Others 
who are engaged in the ſame Deſign 
with himſelf, of Promoting the 
Intereſt of true Religion and Vir- 
ue. But every Man ought to uſe 
ſuch Arguments only, as appear to 
Him to be clear and ſtrong, and 
the Readers muſt judge whether 
they truly prove the Concluſion. 


THE 
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"ON TENTS. 


HE Introdu8ion, concerning the Cauſes of 


Atheiſm. Page 1 
ROP. I. That Something has exiſted from 
Eternity. > a 


Of the Difficulty of Conceiving Eternity. 10 


That Difficulties of Apprebenſion on the one 
fide, ought not to be oppoſed to evident De- 
mon ſtration on the other : As in our Con- 
ceptions of Eternity, Infinity, of the Di- 
viſibility of Quantity, &c. ibid. 


rop. II. That there has exiſted from Eternity 
ſome one Immutable and Independent Be- 
ing. 12 


Of the Abſolute Impoſſibility of an Eternal | 
Sncceſhon of Dependent Beings, exiſting 
_ any Original Independent Cauſe at 
all. _ 13 


op. III. That That Immutable and Indepen- 
dent Being, which has exiſted from Eter- 
nity, 
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nity, without any External Cauſe of its Ex 
iſtence; muſt be Self-Exiſtent, that is,! 
ceſſarily-Exiſting. P. 1) 


Of the true Idea of Self-Exiſtence: That i 
is the Idea o -& a Being, the Suppoſition 0 
whoſe Non- x1ſtencs i is an expreſs Contra 
diction. 1bid 

That every Man may be more certain of the Be 
ing of a Supreme Independent Cauſe, tha 
be can be of any thing elſe beſides bis on 
Exiſtence. if 

Of theIdeaof God,includingSelf-Exiſtence. 2 

| That the Material World cannot poſſibly bet 
Firſt, Original and Independent Being. 2 

The Form of the World, not Neceſſary, , 

Nor its Motion. 

Mr Toland's pernicious Opinion, of Moti 
being eſſential to Matter, confuted. ibi 

The Matter of the World not Neceſſarily-exi) 
ing. 2 

A Confutation of Spinoza's Opinion Y 
ing one only Subſtance. 

Conce/ning the Eternity of the World , An 
that the Opinion of the beft Antient Philo 
phers in that Matter, did not at all favou 

. the Sentiments of our Modern Atheiſts } 


Prop. IV. What the Subſtance or Eſſence o 
that Being, which is Self-Exiſtent or Nt 
ceflarily-Exiſting, is; we have no Idea 

neither is it at all pollible for us to com 
prehend it. J 


Infinite Space. 4 
Of the Vanity of explaining * by ſu 
 School-Terms, as have really no Signific . 

at all. 
Pro 
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WProp. V. That though the Subſtance or Eſ- 
ſence of the Self-Exiſtent Being, is it ſelf 
abſolutely incomprehenſible to us: Yet 
many of the Eſſential Attributes of his Na 
ture are ſtrictly Demonſtrable, as well as 
his Exiſtence. As in the Firſt Place, that 
He muſt of Neceſſity be Eternal. ibid. 


Of the manner of our Concetving the Eternity 
of God, with reſpe@ to Succeſſion. 42, 43 


3 That the Self-Exiſtent Being, muſt 
of Neceſſity be Infinite and Omnipreſent. 


ö 44 
; 

Of the Simplicity, Unchangeableneſs, Incor- 

ruptibality, &c. of his Nature. 46 

Of the manner of our Concetving the Immenſity 

of God. | 47 

rop. VII. That the Self-Exiſtent Being, muſt 

of Neceſſity be but One. 48 

Of the Bleſſed Trinity. ibid. 


Of the Abſolute Impoſſibility of two different 
 Self-Exiftent Independent Principles, ſuch 


as God and Matter. 49 
The Error of Spinoza, concerning One Uni- 
form Subſtance. ibid. 


or. VIII. That the Self- Exiſtent and Origi- 
al cauſe of all things, muſt be an Intelli- 
gent Being. 51 


Vis, the main Queſtion between us and the A- 
theiſts ibid. 
ot eafily proved A priori. 22 
But 


From the Original of Motion. 61 


Prop. IX. That the Self-exiſtent and Origin 


. Proved furtſer, from the Arbitrary Diſpoſ 
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But demonſtrably proved a poſteriori, from the 
Variety aud Degrees of Perfection in Things 
and the Order of 2 and Effect. ibid 

F om the Intelligence that Created Beings are 
confeſſedly endued with. 54 

That, if Intelligence be a real diſtinct Qualit 
or Ferfection; and not a mere Effe or Com 

poſition of Unintelligent Figure and Motion; 
then Beings indued with Intelligence, can u 
ver poſibly have ariſen pou out of thi 
which it fl F had no om þ Perfefion 3 

That Intelligence is ſuch a real diffin@ Perfet 
on ; and not poſſible to be a mere * 
Compoſt ſtion of Unintelligent Figure and / 
tion. 

Afr Hobbs forced to recur to that TT 
abſurd Opinion, that all Matter as Matter 
is endued with Thought. 50 

The Propoſition demonſtrated further, from th 
Beauty, Order, and Final Cauſes of Thing 


1b1 


That the Material World cannot poſibly hau 
been Self Exiftent. 6} 


Cauſe of all Things, is not a Neceſlary A 
gent, but a Being indued with Liberty and 
Choice. 6 


This Propoſition a Neceſſary Conſequent of thi 


' foregoing. ib 


tion of things 7 in the World; with a full At 
 ſwer to Spinoza's Arguments for the M 
ceſfity of all Things. 6) 
Aijo from Final Canfes. 7 
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And from the Finiteneſs of Created Beings. 72 
And from the _— of an Infinite Suc- 


ceſton of Cauſes. ibid. 
That Liberty is not in it ſelf an impoſſible and 
contradictory Notion. 74 


op. X. That the Self-Exiſtent Being, the 
Supreme Cauſe of all Things, muſt of Ne- 


ceſſity have Infinite Power. 76 
Df working Contradictions, and Natural or 

Moral Evils. 78 
Df the Power of Creating Matter. 79 


Df the Power of Creating immaterial Cogita- 
tive Subſtances, and thoſe indued with Liber- 
ty of Will or Choice. 89 


Of the Immateriality of Humane Souls, 84 


That the Power of Perception is not confined 
to Bodily Senſes. 85 
Df the Poſfibility of communicating to a Crea- 
ture the Power of beginning Motion. 87 
Df the Poſſibility of induing a Creature with 
Freedom of Will. \— 
in Anſwer to Spinoza's and My Hobbs's Ar- 
guments againſt the Poſtbility of Liberty. 92 
That there muſt be ſomewhere a Beginning of 
Oper ation. | 1b1d. 
[hat Thinking and Willing, neither are, nor 
can poſſibly be, Qualities or Aﬀections of 
atter. 95 
at, ſuppoſing they were Aﬀections of Mat- 
ter, yet even that moſt abſurd Suppoſitzon 
would not at all affect the Queſtion about 
the Poſeibility of Liberty. 101 
{ ſhameful Fallacy of Mr Hobbs and bis Fol- 
lowers arguing, who, when they would prove 
the Soul to le mere Matter, then they ſup- 
PLLA 
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poſe Matter to be a Subſance capable, mat 
only of Figure and Motion, but alſo of ther 
wiknown Properties: And when they would 
prove the Will and all other Operations o 
the Soul to be Neceſſary, then they deve 
Matter of all its Unknown Properties, and 
1 | make it Mere Solidity indued only with Fi. 
4 gure and Motion again. 102 
bi Of the Neceſſity of the Will's being determi 
. ned by the laſt Fudgment of the Underſtand: 
| ing. 8 104 
(| Of the Cextainty of Divine T ore-knowledge,not 
| repugnant to the Liberty of Mens Adi. 
,. 106 


Of the Original of Evil. 111 
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Prop. XI. That the Supreme Cauſe and Aw 
| | thor of all Things, muſt of Neceſſity be In. 
10 finitely Wiſe. 113 


| Proved a Priori. ibid. 
þ | And a Poiteriori, from the Wiſlom and Per: 
| | fection of the IWo) ks of God, evidenced mort 
F | illuſtriouſiy in the late Diſcove / ies in Aſtro 
1 | romy and Natural Phil» ſophy. 115 


T Prop. XII. That the Supreme Cauſe and Au 
| thor of all Things, muſt of Neceſſity be a 
| Being of Infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice and 
Truth, and all other Moral Perfections; 


Ur ſuch as become the Supreme Governour and 
Judge of the World. 119 
| N Of Providence. 123 
The Neceſity of God's Moral Attributes, con. 
8  ſiffent with perfect. Liberty. 124 


Of the Neceſity of God's doing always what ii 


1 
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Beft and Fitteſt in the whole, 127 
the Impoſfibility of bis doing Evil. 128 
at Liberty is not in it ſelf an ä | 
but a Perfection. 

hat the bigheſt moral Perfection of Ration! 
Creatures, does not exclude Natural Liber- 
ty. 130 
at the Grounds of all Moral Obligations +. 
are Eternal and Neceſſary, and depend not 
on any Laws. > 250" 


The Concluſion. 133 


wat T H E | 
CONTENTS 
E Of the Second Volume. 


H E Introduction. pag. 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of Deiſts. | 
The firſt Sort of Deiſts ; And of Providence 
| 8 I 
Humane Affairs, not beneath the regard | 


— g 


Providence. 1 | 

The ſecond Sort of Deiſts. 1 

Pro and debauched Deiſts, not capable 

eing argued with. WH. 3 

The third Sort of Deiſts. / 

The fourth Sort of Deiſts. : - 
That there is now no conſiſtent Scheme of Dei 

in the World. : 


( 


Prop. I. That from the Eternal and N . 


ceſſary Differences of Things, the 
naturally and neceſſarily ariſe certal 
Moral Obligations, which are of then 
ſelves incumbent on all Rational Cre 
ture 


A 
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tures, antecedent to all poſitive Inſtitu- 
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| 1 70 
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an Obligation. 52 
And from the Judgment of Mens Conſcien- 
ces, upon their Own paſt Adtious. 54 
Of that natural Knowledge, which Plato 
thought to be Reminiſcence. 55 
The moſt profligate of Men, not utterly inſen- 
ſible be Difference of Good and Evil. 55 
eus natural ſenſe of eternal Moral Obliga- 


ei 


they all paſs upon the Ackions of Others. 58 
An Anſwer to the Oljetion drawn from the 
425 (b) total 


tions, proved further from the Judgment 


a ee ee ee 4 
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Prop. II. That the fame Eternal Moral 
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total Ignorance of ſome barbarous Nati- 


ons in Matters of Morality. 62 
Of the principal Moral Obligations in parti- 
cular. 63 


Of Piety, or Mens Duty towards God. 64 
Cf Righteouſneſs, or the Duty of Men one 


towards another, *' 6 7 
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abſolutely unchangeable. 82 
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and Puniſhments. | 89 
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that a good Man ought to have no reſpect 
to Rewards and Puniſhments, or that Re- 
wards and Pumſhments are not abſolutely 
neceſſary to matutain the Practice of Virtut 
in this preſent World. Fl 92 

The manifold Abſurdities of Mr Hobbs's Doc- 

trines concerning the Original of Right, 
ſhown in particular. | 96 


| 


Obligations, which ariſe neceſſarily 
from the natural Differences of things; 
7 are 
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mand, and Law of God to all ratio- 
nal Creatures. 11 3 


Pe oved from the Cofleratio of the Divine 
Attributes. 114 
And from the Conſideration of the Wu, 5 

4 s Creation. ; * 5 
And from the Tendency of the practiſe o 
Morality, to the 8000 and Fee of 

the whole World. 121 


Prop. III. That the fame eternal Moral 
d Obligations, which are of themſelves 
6 incumbent indeed on all rational Crea- 
ES tures, antecedent to any reſpect of par- 
WM ticular Reward or Puniſhment ; muſt 
, yet certainly and neceſlarily be attend- 
t ed with Rewards and Puniſhments. 
. 124 
) 

th 


Proved from the Attributes of God. 125 
And from the Neceſſity there is, that there 
Pould be ſome Vindication of the Honour 
of Gods Laws and Government. 126 


Prop. IV. That, becauſe theſe Rewards 
and Puniſhments are not diſtributed 
in the preſent State, therefore there 

: (b 5 muſt 
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muſt of Neceſſity be a future State. 
128 


That accordingto the Original Conſtitution 
of things, Virtue and Vice are attended 
with natural Rewards and Puniſhments. 

1 120 

But that now in this preſent World, the natu- 
ral Order of things is fo perverted, that 
Vice often flouriſhes in great proſperity, and 
Viriue falls under the greateſt calamities of 
Life. | | 132 

That therefore there muſt needs be a Future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 1 35 

Of the Stoical Opinion concerning the Self- 
fuſficiency of Virtue to its own Happi- 
nels. | 1356 
From whence the certainty of a Future State 
is again concluded. 139 
hy the Wiſdom of God is not ſo clearly and 
plainly ſeen in bis Government of the Mo- 
ral, as in the Fabrick of the Natural 
World. 141 
Of the Immortality of the Soul, and the un. 
tural Proofs we have of it. 143 
The natural credibility of the Souls being im- 
mortal, of great Uſe to the wiſer Heat bent. 
148 

The Argument for a Future State, drawn 1 
Mens natural Deſire of Immortality. 151 

Another, drawn from Mens Conſcience or 
Judgment of their own Actions. 152 

Another, drawn from Mans being by nature 
an Accountable Creature, 7101. 


Prop. V. 
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Prop. V. That though the neceſſity and 
indiſpenſableneſs of all the great and 
moral Obligations of Natural Religion, 
and alſo the certainty of a Future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, be in 
general deducible from right Reaſon; 
Yet ſuch is the preſent corrupt Eſtate 
and Condition of Mankind in the 
World, that very few are able, in rea- 
lity and effect, to diſcover theſe things 
clearly and plainly for themſelves; 
but Men have great need of particu- 
lar Teaching, and much Inſtruction. 


154 


Men hindered from diſcovering and under- 
{[fanding religious Truths, by Careleſſneſs 
and Want of Attention. 155 

And by early Prejudices and Falſe No- 
tions, 167 

And by Senſual Appetites, Paſſions, and 
Worldly Buſineſs, 158 

And above all, by vitious Habits and Prac- 
tiſes. 160 

here fore Men have great need to be 
Taught and Inſtructed in matters of Re- 
li gion. | 162 

The great Uſe and Neceſity of an Order of 
Preachers, 165 


| Frop. VI. That all the Teaching and 
(b 3) Inſtruction 
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loſophers, was for many Reaſons ut- 
terly inſutficient ta reform Mankind 
166 


That there have been in the Heathen 

World, ſome excellent Teachers of Mora» 

tt ho ſeem to have been deſigned by Provi- 
1 dence, to bear witneſs againſt the wick- 


edneſs of the Nation: wherein they lived, 


| 168 
q But yet nane of theſe Men were ever able 

| ; to reform the World with any conſiderable 
Succe ſ5. 170 
| 


1 Becauſe they have been but very Few, that 
1 bade in earneſt ſet themſelves about that 
i | excellent work. es 173 
ö And thoſe Few, were entirely ignorant of 
. ſome Doctyines abſolutely neceſſary to the 
|» bringing about that great End. I 76 
# Particularly, they were ignorant, in what Man. 
ner God will be acceptably worſhipped. 178 
And in what Method God would be reconct 
led to returning Sinners. 181 
And other Doctrines abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſame end, they were very doubtful and 
uncertain about. 1838 
And thoſe things which they were certain of. 
het they were not able to prove and explany 


clearly and diſtinctly enough. 186 
And thoſe things which they were able #0 
prove and explain clearly and diſtinctij 

| | enoug! 
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enough, yet they had not ſufficient Autho- 
rity to inforce in Practiſe, 193 


Prop. VII. That there was plainly want- 
ing a Divine Revelation, to recover 
Mankind out of their univerſally de- 


en generate Eſtate: And that both the 
a- Neceſſities of Men, and their Natu- 
7 ral Notions of God, gave them rea- 
1. ſonable ground to hope for ſuch a Reve- 
4 lation. 197 
;8 | 

. A divine Revelation very neceſſary for the 


recovery of Mankind. 198 
That it was agreeable to the dictates of Nature 
and right Reaſon, to expect or hope for ſuch 


a divine Revelation. 201 
I The unreaſonableneſs of Modern Deiſts, in 
4 denying the Want and Uſe of a Revelation. 

| ' * ZO 

79 The great Neceſſity and Uſe of Divine Re- 
* velation. 209 
7 Tet God was not abſolutely Obliged, to afford 
= Men the belp of ſuch a Revelation. 214 
81 ant of Univerlality, no ſufficient Objection 
bs againſt the Truth of a Revelation. 215 
83 


Prop. VIII. That there is no other Re— 
ligion now in the World, but the 
90 Chriſtian, that has any juſt Pretenſe 
or tolerable appearance of Reaſon to be 
gh Es. elteemed 
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eſteemed ſuch a Divine Revelation 
218 


Of the Mahometan Religion. 219 
Of the Tewiſh Religion. ibid. 


Prop. IX. That the Chriſtian Religion 
has all the Marks and Proofs of its be- 
ing actually and truly a Divine Reve- 
lation, that any Divine Revyelation, 
ſuppoſing it was true, could reaſo- 
nably be imagined or defi red to have, 

220 


The Marks of à Religion coming from 
God, ibid. 


Prop. X. That the Practical Duties, 
which the Chriſtian Religion 1njoins, 
are all ſuch, as are moſt agreeable to 
our natural Notions of God, and 

molt perfective of the Nature and con. 
ducive to the Happineſs and Well-being 
of Men. 222 


Proved in the ſeveral Inſtances of Duty. ibid. 
his, a great Evidence of a Religion coming 
from God, 228, 


Prop, XI 
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rop. XI. That the Motives, by which 
the Chriſtian Religion inforces the 
Practiſe of the Duties it injoyns, are 
ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the excel- 
lent Wiſdom of God, and moſt anſwe- 
rable to the natural Expectations of 


Men. 232 


Of the Acceptableneſs of true Repentance, 
ast a motive to Obedience. a. 4 
Of the Divine Aſſiſtance, as another Mot ive 
to Obedience, 234. 
Of the clear diſcovery of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments, as another Motive to 
Obedience. 236 


2 4 w 


— 


Prop. XII. That. the peculiar Manner 
and Circumſtances, with which the 
Chriſtian Religion injoyns the Duties, 


. and urges the Motives before-mentio- 
ned; are exactly conſonant to the Dic- 
7 tates of ſound Reaſon, or the unpreju- 
| diced Light of Nature; and moſt wiſely 
# perfective of it, | 239 
bh Proved, by particular Inſtances. ibid. 

An Anſwer to the Objection drawn from the 
7 Diviſions among Chriſtians. 24 
5 Prop. XIII. That all the Credenda, or 


Doctrines, which the Chriſtian Reli- 
4 _ "2 gion 
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gion requires our particular Aſſen 
to; are agreeable to unprejudiced Rex. 
fon; have every one of them a natural 
Tendency and direct Influence, to re. 
form Mens Manners; and do Togeth 
make up the moſt conſiſtent and ratic 
nal Scheme of Belief, in the World 


244 


Of the One Supreme God. | 7bid 
Of the Only-begotten Son of God. 24 
Of the Holy Spirit. 267 
Of the Creation of the Univerſe. bil 
Of the Formation of the Earth. 24 
Of the continnal Government of Providence 


250 


Of Paradiſe, and the Loſs of it by Sin. 2 
O the Flood. 251 
Of Gods revealing himſelf to the Patriarchs 
aud giving the Law to the Jews. 254 
Of the other Particulars of Scripture-hiftor 
in the Old Teſtament. 255 
Of Gods ſending his Son into the World, fo 
the Redemption of Mankind. 257 
That it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe Gol 
making a Revelation of his Will to Men. 
259 

That it is not unreaſonable to believe that Gol 
would appoint a Sacrifice or Expiation for 
Sin. _ ' Ibid 
Tbat it is not unreaſonable to believe, that 
Mediatour ſhould be appointed between Go 
and Man, | 261 
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Of the Objection drawn from the Dignity of 
the Perſon, whom we believe to be our Me- 
diator and Redeemer. 262 

Of the Objection drawn from the Chriſtian Re- 
velation not being in fact Univerſal. 269 

Of the other Particulars of Scripture- hiſtory, 

contained in the New Teſtament. 2 70 

e 
73 


Of the Day of Judgment, and Chriſt t 
Judge. | 2 
Of the Reſurrection of the Body 274 
Of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 276 
Of the Eternal Happineſs of the Bleſſed, and 
the Eternal Puniſhment of the Damned. 


279 
All the Articles of our Belief, . agreeable to 
Right Reaſon. ; 283 
Every one of them has a direct Tendency and 
powerful Influence to reform Mens Man- 
ners. 284 
And All of them Together, wake up the moſt 
conſiſtent and rational Scheme of Belief 
in the World. 290 


Prop. XIV. That the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion is poſitively and directly proved 
to be ſent to us from God, by the Mira- 
cles which our Saviour worked ; by 
the fulfilling of the Prophecies z and 
by the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles 

292 


Of the Life and Character of our Saviour, 


as 
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as an Evidence of the Truth of the Chriſti. | 


an Revelation. 293 
Of the Miracles of Chrift, as the Evidence 
of his Divine Commiſton. 294 
Of Miracles in general. 29 
That in 74 N. of the Power of God, all thin; 
are alike eaſy. 1bid, 


That therefore Miracles ought not to be defin- 
ed by any abſolute Difficulty in the N. 
ture of the things themſelves to be done. 29) 

hat degrees of Power God may have cun 
municated to Created Beings, is not poſſ- 
ble for us to determine. © 1bid 

That therefore a Miracle ts not rightly defin 
ed to be ſuch an Effect, as could not hau 
been produced by any leſs Power than the 
Divme Opnipotence. 298 

All things that are done inthe World, are don 
either immediately by God himſelf, or 
created Intelligent Beings; Matter being 
capable of no Laws or Powers. And conſe 
quently there is properly ſpeaking no ſuch 
thing as the Courſe or Power of Nature 

300 


That therefore a Miracle is not rightly defi: 
ed, to be that which is againſt the Courſe 
of Nature or above the natural Powers 
of Created Agents. 301 

The unreaſonableneſs of thoſe, who deny tht 
Poſſibility of Miracles in general. 302 

Some Effects prove the conſtant Providence of 
God, and others prove the occaſional Inter 
poſition either of God himſelf, or of ſomt 

Intelligent Being Superior to Men 204 

Whether ſuch Interpoſition be thc immediate 


pork of God, or of fome Good or Evil An 
| : gel | 
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gel; can hardly he diſcovered merely by 
the Work it ſelf. 305 
hat there 13 no reaſon to ſuppoſe all the 
Wonders worked by Evil Spirits, to be 
mere Deluſions. 306 
dow we are to diſtinguiſh Miracles wrought 
by God for the proof of any Do@&rme, 
from the Frauds of Evil Spirits. ibid. 
he difference between thoſe who teach that 
the immediate Power of God it, or is not, 
neceſſarily requiſite to the working of a Mi- 
racle; it not very great at bottom. 310 
be true Definition of a Miracle. 311 
be Strength of the Evidence of our Saviours 
„„ 312 
oncerning the Oljection, that we prove in 4 
Circle the Micacles by the Doctrine, and 
the Doctrine by the Miracles. ibid. 
F the pretended Miracles of Apollonius 
and Other. 215 
the fulfilling the Prophecies, as an Evi- 
dence of ou/ Saviours Divine Commiſton. 


8 
tbe Prophecies that went before, con- 
cerning the Meſſiah. - _ ibid. 


the Prophecies that Chriſt himſelf de- 
livered, concerning things that were to 
happen after. 320 
F the Teſtimony of our Sauiours Diſci- 
ples, as an evidence of the Truth of the 
Chriſhan Revelation. 322 
pat things are requiſite to nabe the Teſti- 
mon) of our Saviours Di ſciples a complete 
Evidence. ibid. 
bat the Apoſtles could not be impoſed 
upon themſelves. bid. 


d | That 
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That they could have no deſign of pott 
upon Others. 
That the Apoſtles Teſtimony bas been ru 
conveyed down to Us. 


Of the Authority of the Books of Hol 
Scripture. 32 


Prop. XV. That they who will not, by 
the Arguments and Proofs before-mer | 
tioned, be convinced of the 'T rut 
and Certainty of the Chriſtian Reli 
gion; would not be convinced by an 
other Evidence whatſoever ; no, nll 
though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe: fro 
the Dead to indeavour to convince then 


3: 


That the Evidence which God has afforded 
of the Truth of our Religion, is abundant! 
Sufficient. ibi 

That the Cauſe of Mens Unbelief, 7s 1 
Want of better Evidence to pr god 
great Truths of Religion. 

Ki But that Wickedneſs and ungoverned 15 

TH | are the only Cauſes of ob ftinate Int 

11 delity. 3! 

And ſo long as Men are under the Dom 

5 of their Luſts, they would not be convinci 

'S though the Evidence of Religion was 


1 much ſtronger than tt is. J! 

| 4 Nay, not even though one ſhould riſe on pury! 

"Ws from the Dead to convince them 3 
; 


That therefore tis abſolutely neceſſary in 
firſt place, that 15 en become impartial 


willing to imbrace all Truth, and to 6 
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all reaſonable _— 


tions. 


bat Men 2 Diſpoſe ſition would” b 
religious, vidences of Religion 
2 were much leſs * they are. 342 


hat God — require us to take notice of 
ſome things at our peril, 344 


DEMONSTRATION 


OF THE 


Being and Attributes 


O F | 
G O D: 
ore particularly in Anſwer to 
Mr Hobbs, Hinota, and their Fol- 


lowers. 
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LL thoſe who either are, or pre- The Intra. 
tend to be Atheiſts, who either 4%len. 
diſheheve the Being of God, or 

would be thought to do ſo; or, 

which is all one, who deny the 
Principal Attributes of the Di- 8 
vine Nature, and fuppoſe God 

de an Unintelligent Being, which acts merely 
Neceſſity; that ” which, in any tolerable 


Propriety 
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Propriety of Speech, acts not at all, but is 
only acted upon: All Men that are Arbei, 
I ſay, in this Senſe, muſt be fo upon one or 
other of theſe three Accounts. 
Atheiſm 4 wk Firft, Becauſe being extremely Io. 
riſes from norMit and ſtupid, they have never duly cen. 
Heid le. ſidered any thing at all; nor wade any juſt 
norance > uſe of their natural Reaſon, to diſcover even 
the plaineſt and moſt obvious Truths; but 
have ſpent their Time in a manner of Life 
very little Superiour to that of Beaſts. 
or from Or, Secondly, Becauſe being totally debauch- 
2% Cor ed and corrupted in their Praiſe, they have, 
aal . by a vicious and degenerate Life, corrupted 
the Principles of their Nature, and defacelf 
the Reaſon of their own Minds; and inſtead 
of fairly and impartially enquiring into the 
Rules and Obligations of Nature, and the 
Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, have accuſtom 
ed themſelves only to mock and ſcoff at Re 
ligion ; and, being under the Power of Evi 
Habits, and the Slavery of Unreaſonable and 
Indulged Luſts, are reſolved not to hearken t 
any Reaſoning which would oblige them ti 
forſake their beloved Vices. 
or from Or, Thirdly, Becauſe in the way of Spe 
falſe Phi- Iative Reaſoning, and upon the Principles d 
Le Philoſophy, they pretend that the Argument 
ufed againſt the Being or Attributes of Gol 
feem to them, after the ſtricteſt and fulleſt in 
quiry, to be more ſtrong and concluſive, tha 
thoſe by which we indeavour to prove thek 
great Truths. "4 
Theſe ſcem the only Cauſes that can be im 
gined, of any Man's disbelieving the Bein 
or Attributes of God; and no Man can be fu 
poſed to be an Atheiſt, but upon one or oth 
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r theſe three Accounts. Now to the twoformet | 


. 


f theſe three ſorts of Men; namely, to ſuch 


hemſelves to a Cuſtom of mocking and ſcof- 
ng at all Religion, and will not hearken to 
any fair Reaſoning ; it is not my preſent Bu- 


2 ineſs to apply my ſelf. The One of theſe, 
W232 ts to be inſtructed in the firſt Principles of 


Reaſon, as well as of Religion; The Other diſ- 
believes only for a preſent falſe Intereſt, and 
becauſe he is deſirous that the Thing ſhould 


bſe of his natural Faculties: The cther has e- 
W::unced them, and declares he will not be ar- 
Wbncd with, as a rational Creature.” Tis therefore 
Whe third fort of Atheiſts only (namely thoſe 
Who in the way of Speculative Reafoning, and 
upon the Principles of Philofophy pretend 
that the Arguments brought againſt the Be- 
ing or Attributes of God, do, upon the ſtric- 
teſt and fulleſt Examination, appear to them 
to be more ſtrong and concluſive, than thoſe 
by which theſe great Truths are attempted to 
be proved ;) Thefe, I fay, are the only Atheiſ- 


ry tical Perſons, to whom my preſent Diſcourſe 
3 C s | F : 
mcan be ſuppoſed to be directed, or indeed who 


are capable of being reaſoned with at all 
Now hefore I enter upon the main Argu- 
ment, I ſhall premiſe ſeveral Conceſſions, 
which thefe Men, upon their own Principles, 
are unavoidably obliged to make. 
And Firft, They muſt of neceſſity own, that 
ſuppoſing it cannot be proved to be true, yet 
at leaſt tis a thing very deſirable, and which 
any wiſe Man would wiſh to be true, for the 
great Benefit and Happineſs of Men; that 
B 2 tuere 


hot be true, The One has not yet arrived to the 


3 


are wholly ignorant and ſtupid, or to ſuch . 
xs through habitual Debauchery have brought 


The Being 
of God ver 
deſirable. 
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there was a God, an Intelligent and Wiſe, 2 

Juſt and Good Being, to govern the World, 
Whatever Hypotliet: theſe Men can poſſibly 

frame ; whatever Argument they can invent, 

by which they would exclude God and Pro- 
vidence out of the World; That veep Argu- 

ment or Hypotheſis, - will of neceſſity lead 

them to this Conceſſion. If they argue, that 

our Notion of God ariſes not from Nature and 

Reaſon, but from the Art and Contrivance of 
Politicians ; That Argument itſelf forces them 

to confeſs, that tis manifeſtly for the Intereſt 

of Humane Society, that it ſhould be behev-if 

ed there is a God. If they ſuppoſe that the 

World was made by Chance, and is every Mo 

ment ſubje& to be deſtroyed. by Chance a-. 

gain; no Man can be ſo abſurd as to con- 

tend, that tis as comfortable and deſirable to 

live in ſuch an- uncertain State of thingy, 

| and & ſo continually. liable to 

* Maria ac Terras Cælumq; Ruin, without any Hope. 0 
U .a dies dabir exitio, mul. Renovation; as in 2 World that 
rotq: Per annos 2 9 * 
Suſtentaca ruet moles & ma. Were under the Preſervati- 
china Mundi. on and Conduct of a Power 
2 dabit ipſa ful, Wiſe and Good on It 
_- PE they argue againſt the Being 
— a _— from che Faults and 
Omnia conquaſſari in parvyo - Defects which they imagine 
tempore Ceres. „„ ., they can find in the Frame 
beet. 19.5% and Conſtitution of the Viſibl 

and Material World; this Suppoſition oblige 

them to acknowledge, that it would have 

been better the World had been made by al 
Intelligent and Wiſe Being, who might have 
prevented all Faults and Imperfections. 1 
they argue againſt Providence, from the Faul. 

tineſs and Inequality which they think the) 

LE | diſcove! 
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Wiſcover in the Management of the Moyal 
orld; this is a plain Confeſſion, that tis 
i thing more fit and deſirable in itſelf, that 


he World ſhould be governed by a Juſt and 
ood Being, than by mere Chance or Un- 


„49 
l 


nt, 


ro- 

zu-Vntelligent Neceſſity. Laſtly, if they ſuppoſe 
Pl the World to be eternally and neceſfarily 
bat Fexiſfent; and conſequently that every 
nd thing in it, is eſtabliſhed by a Blind and Eter- 


nal Fatality; no rational Man can at the ſame 


of | 
time deny, but that Liberty and Choice, or a 


han to be deternined thus in all our Actions, 


ev- 
the gs a Stone is to move downward, by an abſolute 
lo- nd inevitable Fate. In a word, which way ſo- 
a. ver they turn themſelves, and whatever Hy- 
ö otheſis they make, concerning the Original 
to nd Frame of Things; Nothing is ſo certain 


And undeniable, as that Man, conſidered with- 
put the Protection and Conduct of a Superi- 
ur Being, is in a far worſe Caſe ; than upon 
uppoſition of the Being and Government of 
od, and of Mens being under his peculiar 
onduct, Protection and Favour, Man of him- 
elf is infinitely inſufficient for his own Hap- 


in 5 Tillotſon⸗ 
wh phich he can neither prevent nor redreſs : He is — 
ine f Wants which he cannot ſupply, and com- Jab 28. 
mel 2/[ed about with Infirmitizs which he cannot re- 18. 


prove, and obnoxious to Dangers which be can ne- 
ver ſufficiently provide againſt He is ſecure of no- 
bing that be enjoys in this World, and uncertain 
pf every thing that he hopes for : He is apt to 
grieve for what be cannot help, and eagerly to de- 


be 9 | : 
ie what be is never likely to obtain, &c. Un- 
er which evil Circumſtances 'tis manifeſt 


there can be no ſufficient Support, but in the 
B 3 Bchet 


* 


Free Power of Acting, is a more eligible State, 


jneſs: * He is liable to many Evils and Mi ſeries, Arcb. Bp. 


Scoffing at Secondly, All ſuch Perſons as I am ſpeaking 


ineæcuſable 
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Belicf of a Wiſe and Good God, and in thei 
Hopes which true Religion affords. Whether 
therefore the Being and Attributes of Gol 
can be demonſtrated or not; it muſt at leaſt be 
confeſſed by all rational and wiſe Men, to he 
a thing very Deſirable, and which they would 
heartily Vi to be true, that there were 2 
God, an Intelligent and Wiſe, a Jnſt and Good 
Being, to Govern, the World. _—_— 

Now the Uſe I defire to make of this Con- 

ceſſion, is only this: That ſince the Men I an 
arguing with, axe unavoidably obliged to con 
feſs, that 'tis a thing very deſirable at leaſt 
that there ſhould be a God; they muſt of nel 
ceſſity, upon their own Principles, be very 
willing, nay, deſirous above all things, to be 
convinced that their preſent Opinion is an 
Errour, and ſincerely hope that the contrary 
may he demonſtrated to them to be true; and 
conſequently they are bound with all ſeriouſ 
neſs, attention and impartiality, to conſider 
the weight of the Arguments, by which the 
* and Attributes of God may be proved to 
them. 
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of, who proſeſs themſolves to be Atheiſts, not 
upon any preſent Intereſt or Luſt, but purely 
upon the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy; 
are bound by theſe Principles to acknowledge, 
that all mocking aud ſcoffing at Religion, all 
jeſting and turning Arguments of Reaſon in 
to Drollery and Ridicule, is the moſt unman- 
ly and unrcafonable thing in the World: And 
c nſequently they are obliged to exclude out 
of their Number, as Irrational and Self- con- 
demned Perſons, and unworthy to he arguel 
with, all ſuch Scoffers at Religion, win 

ride 
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ie at a venture without hearing Reaſon ; 
ei and who will not uſe the Means, of being con- 
vinced and ſatisfied. Hearing the Reaſon of 
the Caſe with Patience and Unprejudicedneſs, 
is an Equity which Men owe to every Truth 
that can in any manner concern them; and 
which is neceſſary to the Diſcovery of every 
Kind of Errour : How much more in things of 
the utmoſt Importance 


to, cannot but own, that the Suppoſition of 


be true; They muſt of Neceſſity grant further, 
that ſuppoſing the Being and Attributes of 
God, to be things not indeed Nemonſtrable to 
be true, but only Poſtble, and ſuch as cannot 
W be demonſtrated to be falſe; as moſt certainly 
they cannot : And much more, ſuppoſing them 
once made to appear Probable, and but more 
likely to be true, than the contrary Opinion: 
Nothing 1s more evident, even upon theſe 
Suppoſitions only, than that Men ought in 
all reaſon to live piouſly and virtuouſly in the 
World; and that Vice and Immorality are, 
upon all Accounts, and under all Hypotheſes, 
the moſt abſurd and inexcuſable Things in 
Nature. 
Thus much being premiſed, which no A- 
theiſt who pretends to be a rational and fair 
Inquirer into Things, can poſſibly avoid 
granting; (and other Atheiſts I have before 
laid, are not to be diſputed with at all; as 
being Enemies to Reaſon, no leſs than to Reli- 
gion, and therefore abſolutely Self- condemn- 
ed:) I proceed now to the main Thing I at 
firſt propoſed; namely, to endeavour to ſhow, 
B 4 to 


Thirdly, Since the Perſons I am diſcourſing Vrtne and 
good Man- 


the Being of God, is in it ſelf moſt deſirable, Intely 18. 
and for the benefit of the World, that it ſhould ceſſaty. 
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to ſuch conſidering Perſons as I have alread 

defcribef,that the Being anꝗ Attributes of God, 
are not only poſſible or barely probable in 
themſelves, but alſo ſtrictly demonſtrable to 
any unprejudiced Mind, from the moſt uncon- 
teſtable Principles of Right Reaſon. | 

And here, becauſe the Perſons I am at pre 
ſent dealing with, muſt be ſuppoſed not to be- 
lieve any Revelation, nor acknowledge any 
Authority which they will ſubmit to, but on- 
iy the bare force of Reaſoning : I ſhall not, 
at this time, draw any Teſtimony from Scrip- 
ture, nor make uſe of any fort of Authority, 
nor lay any ſtreſs upon auy popular Ars 


ments in the Matter before us; but confine 


my ſelf to the Rules of ſtrict and demonſtrative 
Argumentation. 

Now many Arguments there are, by which 
the Being and Attributes of God have been 
undertaken to be Demonſtrated : And perhaps 
moſt of thoſe Arguments, if throughly under- 
ſtood, rightly ſtated, fully purſued, and duly 
ſeparated from the falſe or uncertain Reaſon- 
ings, Which have ſometimes been intermix'd 
with them, would at length appear to be ſub- 
ſtantial and concluſive, But becauſe I would 
endeavour, as far as poſlible, to avoid all 
manner of perplexity * confuſion; therefore 
T ſhall not at this Time uſe any Variety of 
Arguments, but endeavour by One clear and 
plain Series of Propoſitions neceſſarily connec- 
ted and following one from another, to de- 
monſtrate the Certainty of the Being of God, 
and to deduce in order, the Neceſſary Attri- 
butes cf his Nature, fo far as by our Finite 
Reaſon we are enabled to diſcover and 2ppre- 
hend them. And becauſe it is not to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe to explain or illuſtrate things to 

Them 
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em that Believe, but only to convince Un- 
W:;cvers, and ſettle them that Doubt, by 
ia and undeniable Reaſoning; therefore 

all not allege any thing, which however 

ally true and uſeful, may yet be liable to 
ntradiction or diſpute ; but ſhall indeavour 
urge ſuch Propoſitions only, as cannot be 
nied without departing from that Reaſon, 
ich all Atheiſts pretend to be the Founda- 
mn of their Unbelief. Only it is abſolute- 
Neceſſary before all Things, that they 
ſent to lay aſide all manner of Prejudi- 
s; and eſpecially ſuch, as have been apt 
ariſe from the too frequent Uſe of Terms of 
., which have no Ideas belonging to them 

d from the common receiving certain Max- 
W of Philoſopby as true, which at the Bottom 
m to be only Propoſitions without any Mean- 
or Signification at all. 


I. Firſt then, it is Abſolutely and Undeni- Semething 
ly certain, that Something has Exiſted from all muſt bare 


?rnity. This is fo evident and Undeniable 7 


ropoſition, that no Atheiſt in any Age hes is. 
er preſumed to aſſert the contrary z and 
xrefore there is little need of being parti- 
ar in the proof of it. For ſince Some- 
ng now Is; *tis manifeſt that Something 
ays Was: Otherwiſe the Things thar 
W Are, muſt have riſen out of Nothing, 
olutely and without Cauſe: Which is a 
un Contradiction in Terms. For, to ſay 
Thing 1s produced, and yet there is no 
uſe at all of that Production, is to ſay that 
iething is Efe@ed, when it is EfeFed by No- 
g; that is, at the ſame time when it is not 
ected at all, Whatever Exiſts, has a Cauſe 
ts Exiſtence, either iu the Necellity of its 
| OWN 


10 A Demonſtration of the 
own Nature, and then it muſt have been of 
felf Eternal: Or in the Will of ſome other N 
ing; and then That Other Being muſt, at le 
m the order of Nature and Cauſality, hi 
Exiſted before it. 
Of tzebij- That Something therefore has really Exif 
Sent'y of from Eternity, is one of the certaineſt and mi 
2 evident Truths in the World; acknowled; 
by alt Men, and diſputed by none. Yet 
1 to the Manner how it can be; there 15 nothi 
N in Nature more difficult for the Mind of 
14 to conceive, than this very firſt Plain: 
1 Selt-evident Truth. For, How any thing ( 
have exiſted eternally; that is, How an Ete 
Duration can be now actually Paſt ;, is a _ 
terly as impoſſible for our narrow Under 
mgs to comprehend, as any thing that is 1 
an expreſs Contradiction can be imagined 
be : And yet to deny the Truth of the Pro 
fition, that an Eternal Duration is now au 
paſt, would be to aſſert ſomething fill far 
Unintelligible, even a real and expreſs Con 
dion. 3 
Pic - The uſe I wonld make of this Obſervati 
ries arifirg js This. That ſince all Queſtions concern 
— % the Nature and Perfections of God, or conce 
Nature of Mg any Thing to which the Idea of Etern 
Eternit), or Infinity is joined; tho' we can indeed [I 
nor e, monſtrate certain Propoſitions to be true, 
— 2 tis impoſhble for us to comprehend 
qual in all frame any adzquate or complete Ideas of 
Suppopi-1 Manner How the Things fo lemonſtrated « 
"I Be: Therefore when once any Propoſition 
clearly demonſtrated to be true; it ought! 
to diſturb us, that there be perhaps perpk 
ing Objections on the other ſide, which 
want of adæquate Ideas of the Manner of ! 


Exiſtence of the Things demonſtrated, are! 


41 
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y to be cleared. Indeed, were it Loſſible 
re-ſhould be any Propoſition which could 
ally be Demonſirated on both ſides of the 
eſtion, or which could on both ſides be re- 
ced, to imply a Contradiction; (as ſome have 
o inconſiderately aſſerted;) This, it muſt be 
nfeſſed, would alter the Caſe: Upon this 
Wſurd Suppoſition, all Difference of True and 
Iſe, all Thinking and Reaſoning, and the 
> of all our Faculties, would be entirely at 
End. But when to Demonſtration on the 
> fide, there are oppoſed on the other, on- 
Objections raiſed from our want of having 
zquate Ideas of the Things themſelves; this 
ght not to be eſteemed a real Difficulty. 
is directly and clearly Demonſtrable, that 
mething has been from Eternity: All the 
Piections therefore raiſed againſt the Eter- 
ty of any thing, grounded merely on oar 
ant of having an adzquate Idea of Eternity, 
ght to be looked upon as of no real Solidity. 
us in other the like Inſtances : *Tis Demon- 
able, for Example, that Something muſt 
actually Infinite: All the Metaphyſical 
fficulties therefore, which ariſe uſually from 
plying the Meaſures 2n1 Relalations of 
ings Finite, to what is Infinite; and from 
poling Finites to be [Aliquot] Parts of Infi- 
te, when indeed they are not properly to, 
t only as Mathematical Points to Quantity, 
ich have no Proportion at all; (and from 
agining All DIifimtes to be Equal, when in 
ings diſparate they manifeſtly are not ſo; an 
finite Line, being not only not equal to, but 
pmitely leſs than an 7»finite Surface, and an 
pmte Surface, than Space infinite in all Dimen- 
1 ;) All Metaphyfical Difficulties, I ſay, 

ling from falſe Suppoſitions of this Kind; 

1 ought 
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onght to be eſteemed vain and of no for 
Again, tis in like manner Demonſtrable, th 
Quantity is infinitely Diviſible: All the 0 
jections therefore raiſed, by ſuppoſing t 
Sums total of all Infinites to be Equal, when 
diſparate Parts they manifeſtly are not ſo ; at 
by comparing the 1maginary Equality or In 
quality of the Number of the Parts of Unequ 
Quantities, whofe Parts have really no N 
ber at all, they all having Parts without N 
ber ; ought to be look'd upon as weak and! 
together inconcluſive: To ask whether t 
Parts of unequal Quantities be equal in Numh 
or not, when they have No Number at al 

being the ſame thing as to ask whether 
infinite Lines be equal in length or not, t 
is, Whether they End together, when neith 

ot them have any End at all. 
There muſt 13 

Bave exi- II. There has Exiſted from Eternity + Some 0 
1 Unchangeable and Independent Being. For fin 
Indeſen. Something muſt needs have been from Eta 
dent Being. nity; as has been already proved, and 
| granted on all Hands: Eitit 
+ The meaning of this Pro- there has always Exiſted fon 
2 : — nobongy N. one Unchangeable and Ind 
— chere muſt — have pendent Being, from which 
Always been Some Independent Other Beings that are or en 
Being, Some One at leaſt. To were in the Univerſe, have 
tw! tha thre bed ceiv'd their Original, or el 
Defign of this Propoſition, there has been an infinite Sul 
but ot the Seventh, ceſſion of changeable and 4 
endent Beings produced oy 

from another in an endleſs Progreſſion, wit 

out any Original Cauſe at all. Now this la 

ter Suppoſition is ſo very abſurd, that tho l 
Atheiſm muſt in its Account of moſt thin! 

(as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) terminate! 
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fon yet I think very few. Atheiſts ever were 
teak as openly and directly to defend it. 
eit is plainly impoſſible and contradictory 
g itſelf. I ſhall not argue againſt it from 


appoſed Impoſſibility of Infinite Suceſ- 
Yy ely and abſolutely conſidered in itſelf, 


| a Reaſon which ſhall be mentioned here- 
equi er. But, if we conſider ſuch an infinite 
Mgreſſion, as One entire Endleſs Series of 


pendent Beings z tis plain this whole Series 
Beings can have no Cauſe from withont, of 


r Oy Exiſtence ; becauſe'in it are ſuppoſed to 
umi included all Things that are or ever were in 


+ a Univerſe :. And tis plain it can have no 
b aſon within itſelf, of its Exiſtence; becauſe 
ti One Being in this Infinite Succeſſion is ſup- 
it ed to be Self-exiſtent or Neceſſary, (which 


he only Ground or Reaſon of Exiſtence of 
thing, that can be imagined within the 
mg itſelf, as will preſently more fully ap- 
ar,) but every one Dependent on the forego- 
And where no Part is neceſfary, tis ma- 


* 


eſt the whole: cannot be neceſſary; Abſolute 
it ceſſity of Exiſtence, not being an outward 
on tive, and accidental Determination; but 
ni inward and eſſential Property of the Na- 
nh gc of the Thing which ſo Exiſts. An infi- 


e Succeſhon therefore of merely Dependent 
ings, without any Original Independent 
le; i; a Series of Beings, that has neither 
ceſſity nor Cauſe, nor any Reaſon at all of 
Exiſtence, neither within itſelf nor from 
bout : that is, *tis an expreſs Contradiction 
4 Impoſſibility; *tis a ſuppoſing Something 
be cauſed, (becauſe it's granted in every 
e of its Stages of Succeſhon, not to be ne- 
arily and from itſelf;) and yet that in 


the 


; lat 
od 
nine 
e! 

f 
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whole, it is cauſed abſolutely by Nothing 
Which every Man knows is a Contradiction 
imagine done in Time; and becauſe Duratii 
in this Caſe makes no Difference, tis equa 
a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it done from E 
nFity : And conſequently there muſt on the 0 
trary, of Neceſſity have exiſted from Eternit 
fome One Immutable and Independent Being, 
Otherwiſe, thus. Either there has alws 
exiſted ſome One Unchangeable and Inde 
dent Being, from which all other Beings hi 
received their Original; or elſe there has be 
an infinite Succeſſion of changeable and 
pendent Beings, produced one from another 
an endlefs Progreſſion, without any Origi 
Cauſe at all. According to this latter Sup 
ſition, there is Nothing in the Unive 
Self-Exiſtent or Neceſſarily-exiſting. And 
ſo, then it was originally equally poſſi 
that from Eternity there ſhould never It 
exiſted any thing at all; as that there ſha 
from Eternity have exiſted a Succefſion 
changeable and dependent Beings. Which! 
ing ſuppoſed ; then Fhat is it that has f 
Eternity determined ſuch a Succeſſion of] 
ings to exiſt, rather than that from Etern 
there ſhould never have exiſted any thing 
all? Neceſſity it was not; becauſe it was eg 
ly poſhble, m this Suppoſition, that t 
ſhould not have exiſted at all: Chance, is 
thing but a mere Word, without any fi 
fication: And Other Being it is ſuppoſed tit 
was none, to determine the Exiſtence of tht 
Their Exiſtence therefore was determined 
Nothing; neither by any Neceſſity in the 
ture of the Things 'themfelves, becauſe 1 
ſuppoſed that none of them are Self-exiſte 
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x by any other Being, becauſe no other is 
ppoſed to Exiſt. That is to ſay; Of two 
vally poſſible things, (viz. whether any thing 
nothing ſhould from Eternity have exiſted,) 
e one is determined, rather than the other, 
olutely by Nothing: Which is an expreſs 
pntradiQtion : And conſequently, as before, 
ere muſt on the contrary, of Neceſſity have 
iſted from Eternity, ſome One Immutable 
d Independent Being. Which, what it is, re- 
ains in the next place to be inquired. 


III. That unc hangeable and independent Being, ze we . 
hich has Exiſted from Eternity, withont any ex- dependent 
nal Cauſe of its Exiſtence, muſt be Self- Exiſtent, Being od 
at is, Nece ſſa/ ily-exiſting. For whatever Ex- 1 
s, muſt either have come into Being out of jg. 
dthing, abſolutely without Cauſe; or it 
uſt have been produced by ſome External 

auſe; or it muſt be Self-Exiſtent. Now to ariſe 

t of Nothing, abſolutely without any Cauſe, 

is been already ſhown to be a plain Contra- 

ction. To have been produced by ſome Ex- 

mal Cauſe, cannot poſſibly be true of every 

ing; but ſomething muſt have exiſte! E 

rally and Independently, as has likewiſe 

en ſhown already. It remains therefore, that 

bat Being which has exiſted Independently | 

om Eternity, muſt of Neceſſity be Self-ex- 

tent. Now to be Self-exiſtent, is not, to be 

oduced by it ſelf; for that is an expreſs Con- 
adiction: But it is, (which is the only Idea 

e can frame of Self-exiſtence, and without 

nich, the Word ſeems to have no Significati- 

n at all:) It is, I fay, to exiſt by an Abſolute 

eceſity originally in the Nature of the Thingitſelf. 

nd this Neceſſity, muſt be Antecedent ; _ - 

| ee 


page 12, 
Co 


The true 
Notion of 
Self. Exi- 
Rt-rce, 


ing, the . Suppoſition of whoſe Not-exiſting 1s 
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deed in Time, to the Exiſtence of the Being it 
ſelf; becauſe That is Eternal: but it muff 
be Antecedent in the Natural Order of our Idea 
to our Suppoſition of its Being; That is; 
This Neceility muſt not barely be conſegn 
upon our Suppoſition of the Exiſtence of ſuck 
a Being; (For then it would not be a Neceſſit 
Abſolutely ſuch in it ſelf, nor be the Ground 
or Foundation of the Exiſtence of any thing 
being on the contrary only a Conſequent d 
it ;) But it muſt antecedently force it ſelf upo 
us, whether we will or no, even when we an 
indeavouring to ſuppoſe that no ſuch Being 
Exiſts. For Example: When we are indes 
vouring to ſuppoſe that there is no Being ii 
the Univerſe that exiſts Neceſſarily; we al 
ways find in our MES (beſides the foregoing 
Demonſtration of Something being Self-exif 
ent, from the Impoſhbility of every Thing! 
being dependent;) We always find in on 
Minds, I fay, ſome Ideas, as of Infinity an 
Eternity; which to remove, that is, to ſup 
poſe that there is no Being, no Subſtance i 
the Univerſe, to which theſe Attributes an 
neceſſarily inherent, is a Contradiction in tht 
very Terms. For Attributes exiſt only by th 
Exiſtence of the Subſtance to which they b 
long. Now he that can ſuppoſe Eternity an 
Immenſity (and conſequently the Subſtance h 
whoſe Exiſtence theſe Attributes exiſt) remove 
out of the Univerſe; may, if he pleaſe, 
eaſily remove the Relation of Equality bt 
tween twice two and four. | 

From hence it follows, 

1/t. That the only true Idea of a Self-exiſted 
or Neceſſarily Exiſting Being, is the Idea of al 


expre 
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xpreſs Contradiction. For ſince tis abſolute- pee 12 & 
y impoſſible but there muſt be Somewhat '?* 
elſ-exiſtent ; that is, which exiſts. by the 
eceſſity of its own Nature; tis plain that 
hat necefity cannot be a Neceſſity conſe- 
uent upon any foregoing Suppoſition, (be- 
auſe Nothing c2n be Antecedent to that 
hich is Self-Exiſtent, no not its own ill, 
d as to be the Cauſe of its own Exiſtence, ) 
ut it muſt be a Neceſſity abfolutely ſuch in 
s own Nature. Now a Neceſſity, not zela- 
vel) or conſequently, but abſolutely ſuch in 
s own Nature; is nothing elſe but jits be- 
ga plain Impoſſibility or Implying a Con- 
adiction to ſuppoſe the contrary. For in- | 1 
ance z the Relation of Equality between 
ice two and four, is an abſolute Neceſſity ;: 
nly becauſe it is an immediate Contradiction 
Mm Terms to ſuppoſe them unequal. This is 


nel 
8 e only Idea we can frame, of an abſolute 
aul eceſſity; and to uſe the Word in any other 
cole, ſeems to be uſing it without any Sig- 


ification at all. | 
It any One now asks what ſort of Idea the 
ea of that Being is, the Suppoſition of 
noſe Not-Exiſting 1s thus an expreſs Contra- 
iction: I anſwer, tis the Firſt and Sim- 
leſt Idea we can poſſibly frame, or rather 
hich (unleſs we forbear thinking at all) we 
annot poſſibly extirpate or remove out of 
r Minds, of a moſt ſimple Being, abſolutely 
ternal and Infinite, Original and Independent. 
or, that he who ſuppoſes there isno Original 
dependent Being in the Univer ſ ſuppoſes 
Contradiction; has been ſhown already. 
nd that he who ſuppoſes there may poſlibly 
no Eternal and Infinite Being in the Uni- 
C verſe 


| 4 
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verſe, ſuppoſes likewiſe a Contradiction, is 
evident from hence; (beſides that theſe two 
Attributes do neceſſarily follow from Self-ori- 
ginal Independent | Exiſtence, as ſhall be 
ſhown hereafter; ) that when he has done his 
utmoſt, in indeavouring to imagine that no 
ſuch Being Exiſts; he cannot avoid 1magit> 
ing an Eternal and Infinite Nothing; that 
is, he will imagine Eternity and Immenſit) 
removed out of the Univerſe, and yet that at 
thè ſame time they ſtill continue there. 
This Argument the Carteſians, who ſuppoſel 


of the car. the Idea of Immenſity to be the Idea of Matter 


teſians. 


have been greatly perplexed with. For (how: 


ever in Words they have contradicted them 


ſelves, yet in Reality) they have more eaſil 
been driven to that moſt intolerable Abſurdity, 


* Puto implicare contradic- 
tionem, ut Mundus ſit finitus: 
1. e. Ithink it implies a Con- 
trad iction, for the World to 
be Finite. Carteſ. Epiſt. 69, 
Prime Partis. 

And his Follower Mr Regis. 
Mai, peut ete (faith he) que 
je raiſonne mal &c. i. e. But 
perhaps I argue ill, when I 
conclude that the Property 
my Idea hath to repreſenc 
Extenſion, F that ; 
Senſe of the Latte ſians, Mat- 
ter,] comes from Extenſion 
it ſelf, as irs Cauſe; For, 
what hinders me from be. 
lieving char if this Property 
comes not from my ſelt, yet 


at jeaſt it may come from 


tome Spirit [or Being] Su. 
periout to me, which pro- 


duces in me che Ideq of Ex- te, neceſſarily-exi 


Fthat is in the | 
and impoſſible to be remove 


contradictory to e M 


tenſion, rhough Exte nſion 


does not actually exiſt ? Yer 
55 when 


— 


Which Abſurdity and inextr 


of aſſerting Matter * to be a Ne 
ceſſary Being; than been 
ble to remove out of the 
Minds the Idea of Immenſit) 
as Exiſting Neceſſarily ant 
inſeparably from Eternit) 


cable Perplexity of theirs, 
reſpect of the Idea of Imme 
fity, ſhows that they foun 
That indeed to be Neceflar 


but, in reſpect of Matter, ti 
only a perverſe applying 
Idea to an Object whereto it i 
ways belcngs. For, that it is 
deed abſolutely impoſhble atk 


y=exiſting, hd 
be demonſtrated preſently. 
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when I conſider the thing attentively, I find that my Concluſion is 
zood; and that no Spirit [or Being] how excellent ſoever, can cauſe 


he Idea which I have of Extenſion, to repreſent ro me Extenſion ra- 
her than any thing elſe, it Extenſion does not actually Exiſt ; becauſe 


be f he ſhould do ſo, the Idea which [ ſhould chen have of Extenſion, 
118 would not be a repreſentation of Extenſion, but a repreſentation of 
no othiog; which is impoſſible. 


Bur it may be I ſtill deceive my ſelf, when I ſay that the Idea I 
2ve of Extenſion, ſuppoſes an Object actually exiſting, for it ſeems 
hat I have Ideas, which do nor ſuppoſe any Object: I have, for Ex- 
zmple, the Idea of an Enchanted Caſtle; though no ſuch thing real» 
y Exiſts, Yer when I conſider the Difficulty ſtill more attentively; 
find there is this difference between the Idea of Extenſion, and that 
df an Enchanted Caſtle, that the firſt being natural, that is, indepen- 
gent on my Will, ſuppoſes an Obje& which is neceſſarily ſuch as 
t repreſenrs ; whereas the other being artificial, ſuppoſes indecd an 
Object, bur it is not neceſſary that That Object be abſolutely ſuch 
s the Idea repreſents, becauſe my Will can add to that Object, or di- 
miniſh from it, as it pleaſes; as I have before ſaid, and as ſhall be 
droved hereafrer, when I come to treat of the Origin of Ideas. Regis 
Metaphyſ. Lib. I. Par. 1. Cap. 3. 


Ne zdly. From hence it follows; That there Nithing fo 
11% Man whatſoever, who makes any uſe of bis the Keie 
hei ea ſon, but may eaſily become more certain of nee of 2g 


he Being of a Supreme Independent Cauſe, than Supreme 
pe can be of any thing elſe beſides his own Exi- Independ- 
Fence, For how much Thought ſoever it may 2 
equire to demonſtrate the Other Attributes 

f ſuch a Being, as it may do to demonſtrate 

he _ Mathematical Certainties; (of 

rhich more hereafter:) Yet as to its Exi- 


lan ence; that there [Is ſomewhat Eternal, Infi- 
ell ite, and Self- exiſting, which muſt be the Cauſe 
nend Original of all other Things; this is one 
= t the Firſt and moſt natural Concluſions, that 


ns Þ 

15 8's Mind: And no Man can any more doubt 

e af this, than he can doubt whether twice two 
de equal to four. *Tis poſſible indeed a Man 

fal 44 in ſome Senſe be ignorant of this firſt 

1. plain Truth, by _—_ utterly ftupid, and 


ny Man, who thinks at all, can frame in l 


1 
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not thinking at all: (For though it is abſo 
lutely impoſſible for him to imagine the con. 
trary, yet he may poſlibly negle& to con. 
ceive this: Tho' no Man can poſſibly Thank 
that twice two is not four, yet he may pol 
ſibly be ſtupid, and never have thought at 
all whether it be ſo or not.) But this I ſay; 
There is no Man, wo thinks or reaſons at 
all, but may eaſily become more certau 
that there is Something Eternal, Infinite, ani 
Self-exiſting; than he can be certain 0 
any Thing elſe. 

of the Ilea 2dly. Hence we may obſerve, That Ou 

of God, in firſt Certainty of the Exiſtence of God, does m 

„ ariſe from this, that in the Idea we frame 

yay, him in our Minds, or rather in the Definiti 

that we make of the Word [God,] as ſignifyn 
a Being of all poſible Perfe@ions, we include Sel 
Exiftence , but from hence, that tis demonſtrad 
both Negatively, that neither can All "Thi 
have ariſen out of Nothing, nor can they have i 
pended one on another in an endleſs Succeſſion , « 
alſo poſitively, that there is Something in the 
nver ſe, actually exiſting without us, the N 
poſition of whoſe Not-Exiſting, plainly impl 
a Contyadiction. I do not here ſay poſitit 
that the Argument drawn from our includi 
Selt-Exiſtence in the lea of God, or our ca 
prehendivg it in the Definition or Notion | 
frame of him; is wholly inconcluſive and! 
effoctual, to prove his actual Exiftence. Þ 
that it i far trom being a Clear and Obvio 
Demonſtration, fitted to convince and put! 
Atheiſt to Silence; appears from the endl 
Diſputes maintained by learned Men concel 
ing it, without being able fully to underſta 
or ſatiofie cach other on either fide of the 5 
| 19 
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on. The Obſcurity and Defe@ of that Argu- 
ent, ſeems to lie in this; that it extends on- 
to the Nominal Idea or mere Definition of a 
>]f-exiſtent Being, and does not with a ſuf- 
ciently evident Connexion refer and apply 
at Nominal Idea, Definition, or Notion-which 
re frame in our own Mind, to the Real Idea of a 
zeing actually exiſting without 1s. For it is not 
atisfactory, that I have in my Mind an Idea 
f the Propoſition ; There exiſts a Being, indued 
ith all poſkble Pe, fections; Or, There 1s a Self- 
xiſtent Being: But I mult alſo have ſome 


omething actually exiſting without me; and 
muſt ſee wherein conſiſts the Abſolute Im- 
doſſibility of removing that Idea, and conſe- 
uently of ſuppoſing the Non-Exiſtence of the 
Thing; before I can be ſatisfied from that 
dea, that the thing actually exiſts. The bare 
aving an Idea of the Propoſition, There Is 
x Self-Exiftent Being, proves indeed the Thing 
ot to be impoſſible; (For of an impoſſible 
ropolition, there 1s properly no Idea;) But 
hat it actually Is, cannot be proved from 
the Idea ; unleſs the Certainty of the Actual 
Exiſtence of a Neceflarily-cxiſting Being, 
ollows from the Poſtbzlity of the Exiſtence cf 
ſuch a Being : Which that it doe: in this par- 
ticular Caſe, many Learned Men have indeed 
thought; and their ſubtle Arguings upon this 
Head, are ſufficient to raiſe a Cloud not eaſy 
to be diſpelled. But it is a much Clearer and 
more Convincing way of Arguing, to demon- 
ſtrate that there dces actually exiſt without 
us a Being, whoſe Exiſtence js neceſlary an! 
of it ſelf, by ſhowing the manifeſt Contra- 
action contained in the contrary Suppoſition, 
C 3 (as 


dea of the Thing. T muſt have an Idea of 
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That the 
Material 


World can- 


A Demonſtration of the 
(as J have before done, ) and at the ſame time 
the abſolute Impoſſibility cf deſtroying or 
removing ſome Ideas, as of Eternity, and Im- 
menſity, which therefore muſt needs be the 
Attributes of a Neceſſary Being actually Ex- 
iſting. For if I have in my Mind an Idea of 
a Thing, and cannot poſſibly in my Imagi- 
nation take away the Idea of that Thing as 
actually exiſting, any more than I can change 
or take away the Idea of the Equality of twice 
two to four; the Certainty of the Exiſtence of 
that Thing, is the ſame, and ſtands on the 
fame Foundation, as the Certainty of the o- 
ther Relation: For the Relation of Equality 
between twice two and four, has no other Cer- 
tainty but this, that I cannot, without a Con- 
tradition, change or take away the Idea cf 
that Relation. We are Certain therefore of 
the Being of a Supreme Independent Cauſe; 
becauſe tis ſtrictly demonſtrable, that there 
is Something in the Univerſe, actually exiſt- 
ing without us, the Suppoſition of whoſe Not- 
exiſting plainly implies a Contradiction. 
athly. From hence it follows, that The ma- 
terial World cannot poſſibly be the Firſt and Ori. 


not poſſibly ginal Being, Unc1eated, Independent, and of it 


be the Self- ſelf Eternal. 


Exiſtent 
Being. 


page 15. 


For ſince it hath been already 
demonſtrated, that whatever Being hath Ex- 
ſted from Eternity, Independent, and without 
any External Cauſe of its Exiſtence i muſt 
be Self-Exiſtent: And that whatever is Self- 
Exiſtent, muſt Exiſt Neceſſarily by an abſo- 
lute Neceſſity in the Nature of the Thing it 
ſelf: It follows evidently, that unleſs the 
Material World Exiſts Neceſſarily, by an 
Abſolute Neceſſity in its own Nature, ſo as 
that it muſt be an Expreſs Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe 


— 
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me ppoſe it not to Exiſt, it cannot be Indepen- 
rent, and of itſelf Eternal. Now that the 
[m- WW atcrial World does not Exiſt thus neceſſari- 
the WW, is very Evident. For abſolute Neceſſity 
Ex- | Exiſting, and a Poflibility of not-Exiſting, 
of Neing contradictory Idea's; tis manifeſt the 
gi- aterial World cannot Exiſt Neceſſarily, if 
as Without a Contradiction we can Conceive it 


ither Not to Be, or to be in any reſpect o- 
herwiſe than it Now is. Than which, no- 
hing is more eaſy. For whether we con- 
der the Form of the World, with the Diſpo- 


o- ion and Motion of its Parts; or whether we 
ity Honſider the Mitter cf it, as ſuch, without 
er- ſpect to its preſent Form; every Thing in 
on-. both the hole and every one of its Parts, 
2 cf eir Situation and Motion, the Form and al- 


d the Matter, are the moſt Arbitrary and 
dependent Things, and the fartheſt removed 
rom Neceſlity, that can poſſibly be imagi- 
ed, A Neceſſity indeed of Fitneſs, that is, 
Neceſſity that Things ſhould be as they are, 
order to the Well-Being of the whole, there 
ay be in all theſe Things: But an abſolute 
eceſſity of Nature in any of them, (which 
s what the Atheiſt muſt maintain,) there 
not the leaſt appearance of. If any Man 
ill fay in this Senſe, (as every Atheiſt muſt 
o,) either that the Form of the World, or 
t leaſt the Matter and Motion of it, is neceſ- 
ar y; Nothing can pothbly be invented more 


bſc- WA bſurd. | 
it If he ſays that the particular Form is Ne- 
the eſſary; that is, that the World, and al * 
an Lbinge that are therein, exiſt by a Neceſſtty % d net 
» as WP! Nature; he muſt affirm it to be a Con- wee. 
2 to radiction to ſuppoſe that any Part ef the 


C 4 World 
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World can be in any reſpe& otherwiſe than 
it now is: It muſt be a Contradiction in 
Terms, to ſuppoſe more or fewer Stars, more 
or fewer Planets, or to ſuppoſe their Size 
Figure or Motion, Different from what it 
now is; or to ſuppoſe more or fewer Plants 
and Animals upon Earth, or the preſent ones 
of different Shape and Bigneſs from what 
they now are: In all which things there is 
the greateſt Arbitrarineſs, in reſpe& of Power 
and Poſſibility, that can be imagined ; how- 
ever ueceſſary any of them may be, in re- 
{pe& of Wiſdom, and Preſervation of the 
Beauty and Order of the whole. 

Nor its If the Atheiſt will ſay, that the Motion in 

ori. General of all Matter is neceſſary: it follow 

that it muſt be a Contradiction in Terms, to 
ſuppoſe any Matter to be at Re; Which is 
ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that I think hardly 
any Atheiſts, either Antient or Modern, have 
preſumed directly to ſuppoſe it. 1 
gtr To One late * Author indeed has ventur'd t0 
land, Let. aſſert, and pretended to prove, that Motion, 

Ne (that is, the Conatus to Motion, the Iendeng 

to move, «the Power or Force that produces ac 

tual Motion,) is eſſential to all Matter: But 
how Philoſophically, may appear from this 

One Conſideration. The eflential Tendency 

to Mot ion, of every onèr or of any one Particl 

of Matter in this Author's imaginary infinite 

Plenum, muſt be either a Tendency to move 

fome one determinate way at once, or t 

move every way at once: A Tendency' to move 

ſome one determinate way, cannot be eflents 
al to any Particle of Matter, but muſt ariſe 

from ſome External Cauſe ; becauſe: there 1 

nothing in the pretended neceſſary Natur 


0 


— 
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any Particle, to determine its Motion ne- 
arily and eſſentially one way rather than 
ther And a Tendency or Conatus equally to 

e every way at once, 1s either an abſolute 
ntradiction, or at leaſt could produce no- 
ng in Matter, but an Eternal Ref of all 
every one of its Parts. But to proceed. 

f the Atheiſt will ſuppoſe Motion neceſ- 
y and eſſential to ſome Matter, but not to 
The ſame Abſurdity, as to the Determi- 
on of Motion, ſtill follows: And now he 
reover {uppoſes an Abſolute Neceſſity not 
iverſal ; that is, that it ſhall be a Contra- 
ion to ſuppoſe ſome certain Matter at 


ſt, tho” at the ſame time ſome other Matter 
ually be 2t Reſt. 
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the only affirms bare Matter to be Ne- ,,, ,;. 
ary : Then, beſides the extreme Folly of bare Mat- 


$ attributing Motion and the Form of the 
orld to Chance ; (which Opinion I think all 
heiſts have now given up; and therefore I 
all not think my ſelf obliged to take any 
ptice of it in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe ; ) 
may be demonſtrated by many Arguments 
awn from the Nature and Afﬀectiof8"d the 
ing it ſelf, that Matter is not a Neceſſary 
ing. For Inſtance, thus. If Matter be ſup- 
fled to exiſt Neceſſarily; then in that Ne- 
flary Exiſtence, there 1s either included the 
Wer of Gravitation, or not: If not, then in 
Vorld merely Material, and in which no In- 
ligent Being preſides, there never could have 
en auy Motion; becauſe Motion, as has 
en already ſhown, and is now granted in 
e Queſtion, is not neceſſary of it ſelf : But 
the Power of Gravitation be included in 
e pretended Neceſſary Exiſtence of Matter; 
zen, it following neceflarily that there muſt 


bg 


ter, 
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Spinoza F 
Opinion 
confut E d. 


* Una ſubſtantia non po- | 
teſt produci ab alia ſubſian= and every Part of the Mat 


ria. Ethic. Par. I. Prop. 6.6 al World is a Neceſſarily- 
Omnis ſubſtantia eſt ne- 

1 1 1 . Thi . . a a 
ceſſario inftaica id. Prop there is no other G0 d, but 


Ad naturam ſubſtantiæ Univerſe: That he mig 
pen inet exiſtere- Ibid. Prop. ſeemingly avoid the manifo 


4. præter Deum nulla dari 3 
neq; concipi poteſt ſubſtan- endeavours by An Ambigui 


tia. bid. Prop. 14. of Expreſſion in the Progrd 


A Demonſtration of the 
be a Vacuum, (as the incomparable Sir Iſaq 
Newton has abundantly demonſtrated, that 
there muſt, if Gravitation be an Univerſi 
Quality or Affection of Matter ;) it folloy 
likewiſe, that Matter is not a Neceſſary Being 
For if a Vacuum actually be, then it is plain 
more than poſhble for Matter wot to Be. | 
an Atheiſt will yet Aſſert, that Matter ma 
be neceſſary, though not neceſſary to be eve 
where: J anſwer; this is an expreſs Contr; 
dition. For abſolnte Neceſſity, is abſolut 
Neceſſity every where alike And if it bet 
Impoſſibility for Matter to be abſent from « 
Place, tis no Impoſſibility (abſolutely i 
the Nature of the Thing; For no Relati 
or Conſequential Neceſſity, can have an 
Room in this Argument : ) *Tis no abſolut 
Impoſſibility, I ſay, in the Nature. of th 
Thing, that Matter ſhould be abſent fre 
any otber Place, or from every Place. 


Spinoza, the moſt celebrated Patron « 
Atheiſm in our Time, who taught thi 
there is no Difference of Sul 
ſtances, but that the Who 


iſting Being; and that 


Abſurdities of that Opinio 


of his Diſcourſe, to elude ti 
Arguments by which he foreſaw his A 
ſertion would be confuted, For, having! 
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plainly aſſerted, that * | 
tha Subſtance is Neceſſarily- Ad naturam ſubſtantiæ 
rl ting; he would afterward Pertines exiſtere. Prop. 7. 
om to explain it away, by f 
ing rting, that the Reaſon why every thing 


xiſts neceſſarily and could 
poſſibly have been in any 7 nee, an 4 
majWp<c&t different from what ys dc = 
eve now is, is becauſe ever ductz ſunt. prop. 32. 
tr: flows from the Necefity Ex Neceſieate n Na- 
Jlut t Divine Nature. By _ innnta 1nnmts mo- 
ich if the unwary Reader malen ie 
erſtands, that he means re peſſunt) ſequi debent. 
ngs are therefore Neceſſa- Prop. 16. 
ati ſuch as they are, becauſe 
aul finite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could not poſ- 
du ly make Things but in that Order which 
f ritteſt and Wiſeſt in the Whole; he is very 

ch miſtaken: For ſuch a Neceſſity is not a 
tural, but only a Moral and Cont emi 
ceſſity, and directly contrary to the Authors 
e Intention. Further, if the Reader hereby 
derſtands, that God was determined, not by 
F gu eceſſity of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, but by 
hol rere Natural Neceſſity, excluſive of Will 
choice, to make all Things juſt as they 
are; neither is this the whole of Spinoza's 
hat Waning : For this, as abſurd as it is, is ſtill 
ppoſing God as a Subſtance diſtinct from 
mige Material World; which * He exprefl” + Tocis ſu- 
mite dies. Nay further, if any one thinks his pra citacis. 
iniou aning to be, that all Subſtances in the 
orld, are only Modifications of the Divine 
ogreence; neither is This Al: For thus God 
de th) {tl be ſuppoſed as an Agent, acting up- 
is A elf at leaſt, and manifeſting bimſelf in 
ring ferent manners, according to his own Will: 


+ Res nullo alio modo, 


W hich 4 


a 


— 
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which + Spinoxa expreſly d 
© + Deum — 3 ex mes, But his true Meanin 
Iiberrate, voluntat's. Te, therefore, however darklyan 
1 * ambiguouſly he ſometiny 
ſpeaks, muſt be this; andifh 

means any thing at all conſiſtent with hi 

ſelf, can be no other than this: That, ſing 

i it is abſolutely * impoſlib 

* Una ſubſtantia non po- for any thing to be created. 
teſt 8 ab alia ſubſtan- produced by another; a 

f b. 6. * 

ger 1 * alio modo neg; f alſo abſolutely Im of 
alio ordine a Deo produci for God to have cauſed an 
potuerunt, quam prod uctæ thing to be in any reſpe 
ſunt. Prop. 33. different from what it nc 
is ; every thing that exiſts, muſt needs bel 
! Przter Deum nulla dari, 2 Part of the Divine Su 
neq; concipi poteſt ſubſtan- ſtance, Not as a Modificati 
tia. Prop. 14. a cauſed in it by any * Will 
Deum gon petra * Good-Pleaſure or Wiſdom 


i voluntatis. Prop, 
— T. P the whole, but as of Abſol 


+ Nullo alio Modo, neq; Neceſſity in it ſelf, with 
Ordine, &c. ſpect to the + manner of ti 
Exiſtence of each Part, no leſs than with 
ſpect to the Self-Exiſtence of the whole. Th 
the Opinion of Spinoza, when expreſſed pla 
Ix and conſiſtently, comes evidently to thi 
That the Material World, and every Part of! 
with the order and manner of Being of ea 
Part, is the only Self-Exiſtent, or Necel 
rily-Exiſting Being. And now Conſeque 

Iy, he muſt of Neceſſity affirm all the G 
cluſions, which I have before ſhown to follt 
demonſtrably from that Opinion. He a 

not poſſibly avoid affirming, that *tis a Cl 
tradiction, (not to the Fe fections of God; i 

that's mere ſenſeleſs Cant and Amuſement 


Him who maintains that there is but oy 8 
| and 


* - 
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| nce in the Univerſe ; But he muſt affirm 
ay | at it is in it ſelf and in Terms a Contradicti- 
WT.) for any thing to be, or to be imagined, 
any reſpe& otherwiſe than it now is. He 
ſt ſay *tis a Contradiction, fo ſuppoſe the 
mber, or Figure, or Order of the Principal 
Irts of the World could poſlibly have been 
fferent from what they now are. He muſt 
y Motion is neceſſarily of it ſelf, and conſe- 
zenthy that tis a Contradiction in Terms, 
ſuppoſe any Matter to be at Reft : Or elſe 
> muſt affirm, (which is rather the more 
dſurd of the two; as may appear from what 
as been already ſaid in proof of the Second pag. 12, 
eneral Head of this Diſcourſe : And yet 
2 has * choſen to affirm it;) 
at Motion, as a Dependent * Corpus motum, vel quieſ- 


TS. cens, ad motum vel quietem 
eing, has been eternally com- 2 debuit 25 alia 


junicated from one piece of corpore quod etiam ad mo- 


atter to another; without tum vel quietem determina- 

aving at all any Original tum fuit ab alio, & illud irc- 

auſe of its Being, either with- fum 2 * 1 
it ſelf or from without. Lemma 3. * 

hich, with other the like 

onſequences touching the Neceſſity of the 

xiſtence of Things; (the very mention of 

ich, is a ſufficient Confutation of any O- 

inion they follow from; ) do, as I have ſaid, 

navoidably follow from the forementioned O- 

nion of Spinoza And conſequently That 

Opinion, viz. That the Univerſe or Whole World 

« the Self-exiſtent or Neceſſarily-exiſting Being, 

s demonſtrated to be falſe. 


I have in this Attempt to ſhow that The 
Material World cannot poſſibly be the Firſt and 
Original Being, Uncreated, Independent, and Self- 

. exiſtent; 
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exiſtent, defignedly omitted the Argument 
ſually drawn from the ſuppoſed abſolute 
poſſibility in the Nature of the Thing itlq 
of the World's being Eternal, or having exulk 
thro? an Infinite Succeſion of Time. And th 
I have done for the two following Reaſons, 

Of the O- Tf}. Becauſe the Queſtion between us al 

pinion con- the Atheiſts, is not whether the World 

cerning the oſebly have been eternal; but whether it can 

Eternity of P. b as, | | 
the World. ſibly be the Original, Independent and Self-ex 

ing Being: Which is a very different Queſtic 

For many, who have affirmed the One, hi 

fall utterly denied the Other: And almoſt 

the Antient Philoſophers that held the-Et 

nity of the World, in whoſe Authority a 
Reaſons our Modern Atheiſts do ſo might 

Boaſt and Triumph; defended That their 

pinion by ſuch Arguments, as ſhow plain 

that * did by no means thereby intend 

aſſert, that the Material World was the 0 

ginal, Independent, Self-exiſting Being, 

Oppoſition to the Belief of the Exiſtence d 

Supreme All-governing Mind, which is 

Notion of God. So that the Deniers of t 

Being of God, have no manner of Advanti 

from that Opinion of the Eternity of 

World, even ſuppoſing it could not be difp 

ved. Almoſt all the old Philoſophers, I i 

who held the Eternity of the World, did! 

thereby mean (at leaſt their Arguments 

not tend to prove) that it was Independent: 

Self-Exiſtent; but their Arguments are wht 

Iy levelled, either to prove barely that So 

thing muſt needs be Eternal, and that the! 

niverſe could not poſſiby ariſe out of Noth 
abſolutely and without Cauſe ; which is 

that Oceltus Lucanus's Arguments amount! 


Being and Attributes of God. 3 
elſe that the World is an Eternal and Ne- 
ary Effect, flowing f om the Eſſential and 
mutable Energy of the Divine Nature; 
ich ſeems to have been Ariſtotle's Opinion: 
elſe that the World is an Eternal Volunta- 
Emanation from the All-wiſe and Supreme 
uſe; which was the Opinion of many of 
ato's Followers. None of which Opinions or 
guments, will in the leaſt help out our 
dern Atheiſts ; who would exclude Su- 
eme Mind and Intelligence out of the Uni- 
rſe. For however the Opinion of the Eter- 
7 of the World, is really inconſiſtent with 
> Belief of its being Created in time: yet 
long as the Defenders of that Opinion, ei- 
r did not think it Inconſiſtent with the 
lief of the World's being the Effect and 
ork of an Eternal, All-wiſe and All-Powerful 
ind; or at leaſt could defend that Opinion 
ſuch Arguments only, as did not in the 
aſt prove the Self-exiſtence or Independency 
the World, but moſt of them rether quite 
e contrary, Tis with the greateſt Injuſtice 
d Unreaſonableneſs in the World, that our 
odern Atheiſts (to whoſe purpoſe the Eter- 
ty or N of the World would ſig- 
fie nothing, unleſs at the ſame Time the 
tiſtence and Sovereignty of Eternal Intel- 
Fence or Mind were likewiſe diſproved,) 
etend either the Authority or the Reaſons 
theſe Men to be on their fide. 

Ocellus Lucanus, one of the ancienteſt Aſſer- 
rs of the * the World; (whoſe 
tiquity and Authority Mr. 


„ ſpeaks indeed like one 


that 


int oppoſes to that of Mo- * Oracles of Reaſon; Tet- 
;) in delivering his Opini- #7 # Mr. Gildon, p. 216. 
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Reaſons for his Opinion; they are either 
very abſurd and ridiculous, that even a 
Atheiſt in this Age ought to be aſhamed ton 
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Thus Tranſlated: Nay, 
that che Figure, Motion, c. 
thereof, are without Begin- 
ing and End; thereby it 
plainly appears, that the 
World ad mittech neicherPro- 
duttion nor Diſſoluti on: For 
the Figure is Spherical, and 
conſequently on every fide 
equal, and therefore without 
Beginning or Ending. Alſo 
the motion is circular, &c. 
Oracles of Reaſon, p. 215. 
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A Demonſtration of the 
that believed the Material World to be 8e 


exiſtent ; aſſerting, + that; 
is utterly incapable either of G 
neration or Corruption, of Beg 
ning or End; that it is of it ſd 
Eternal and Perfect, and Per 
nent for ever; and that 
Frame and Parts of the M 
muſt needs be Eternal, as well 
the Subſtance and Matter of t 
I hele. But when he com 
to produce his Arguments 


peat them; as when he prove 
that the World muſt needs be 
ternal, without Beginning on Þ | 
becauſe both its Figure audi 
tion are a Circle, which hann 
ther Beginning nor End: ( 
elſe they are ſuch Argumen 
as prove only what no M 
ever really denied; viz,'Th 
Something muſt needs be! 
ternal, becauſe *tis impofhil 
for every Thing to ariſe 
of Nathing, or to fall in 
Nothing; As when he ſays 
that the World muſt have bt 
Eternal, becauſe tis a Contradl 
tion for the Univerſe to haut 
a Beginning; ſince if it bad al 
giuning, it muſt have been can 


vie Y ers Vf 
Thid. 
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j Some other thing, and then it 1s not the Uni- 
erſe To which One Argument, all that he 
ys in his whole Book, is plainly reducible. 
o that tis evident, all that he really proves, 
s only this; that there muſt needs be an E- 
ernal Being in the Univerſe : and not, that 
atter is Self-Exiſtent, in Oppoſition to In- 
elligence and Mind. For, all that he aſſerts 
bout the abſolute Neceſſity of the Order and 
drt of the World, is confeſſedly moſt ridi- 
ulous : not at all proved by the Arguments 
e alleges : And in ſome Paſſages of this very 
Book, as well as in other Fragments, He him- 
elf _ and is forced expreſſy to confeſs, 
hat, however Eternal and Neceſſary every 
hing in the World be imagined to be; yet 
en That Neceſſity muſt flow from an 
Eternal and Intelligent Mind, 2 br 
he neceſſary Perfections of I deiner, Oele, ds, 
hoſe Nature are the Cauſe Y W 7% _—_— wy 
of the Harmony and Beauty of + Suyiya A xiouer de- 
e World, and particularly feria. Taurus J air 
f —_ 1 Faculties, 7. 97 74 07 
drgans of Senſe, Appetitss, &c, oy eel 22 
tted even to F — Cau ſes. | — ere te 
ering vena do oupCintey, d & e. Idem Heel q i S 
g pbeecg. 
Ariſtotle likewiſe, was a great Aſſerter in- 
eed of the Eternity of the World : But not. 
1 Oppoſition to the Belief of the Being, or of 
he Power, Wiſdom, or Goodneſs of God : On 
he contrary, He for no other Reaſon aſſerted 
ne World to be Eternal, but becauſe he fan- 
ted that ſuch an Effect muſt needs eternally 
roceed from ſuch an Eternal Cauſe. And fo far 
as he from teaching, that Matter is the firſt 
nd Original Cauſe of all Things; that on 
D the 
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A Demonſtration of the 
the contrary he every where expreſſy deſcribes 
God to be an * Intelligent Be- 
ing: + Incorporeal; \| The Firff 
Mover of all Things, Himfelf 
Inmoveable; and affirms, that 
if there were nothing but Mats 
ter in the World, there would 
be no Original Cauſe, but an In. 
nite Progreſſion of Cauſes; which 


is abſurd, | 

As to thoſe Philoſophers, who taught 
plainly and expreſsly, that Matter was not 
only Eternal, but. al ſo S-If-Exiftent and mntire 
ly Independent, Co-exifting from Eternity 
with God, Independently, as a Second Princi 
ple: I have already ſhewn the Impoſſibilit 
of this Opinjon, at the Entrance upon th 
preſent Head of Diſcourſe, where I proved 
that Matter could not poſſibly be Self-exiftent! 
And I ſhall further demonſtrate it to be Falk 
when I come to prove the Unity of the Sell 
exiſtent Being. 1 1. 

Plato, whatever his Opinion was about t 
original Matter, very largely and fully de 
clares his Sentiments about the Formation c 
the World, viz. That it was compoſed and 
framed by an Intelligent and Wiſe God; And 
there is no one of all the Antient Philoſc 
phers, who in alll his Writings ſpeaks fo ei 

pi cellently and worthily *: 
He, concerning the Natur 
and Attributes of God. Ye 
as to the Time of tit 


7 5 


Tye World muſt needs be an 
ernal Reſemblance of the E- 
nal Idea. At leaſt his Fol- 
wers afterward ſo under- 
od and explained it, as if 
y the Creation of the World, 
as not to be underſtoood a 
reation in Time ; but only 
Order of Nature, Cauſality 
d Dependence : That is; that 
e Will of God, and his Pow- 
of Acting, being neceſſari- 
as Eternal as his Eſſence; 
the Effects of that Will an! 
wer might be ſuppoſed co- 
al to the Will and Power 


er, as Light would eternal- 
proceed from the Sun, or a 
badow from the interpoſed Bo- 
„ or an Impreſſon from an 
npoſed Seal, if the reſpective 
auſes of theſe Effects were 
ppoſed Eternal. 


\ 


arie Scholaft, Diſputat. 


11 ereati, & ſemper ſuerunt; 
eki ſung, 
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hemfelves; in the ſame man- 
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_ being wery imperfect in our 


Copies of the Original, are 
thus rendred by Cicero. Si 
ergo generatus (cl mundus; } 
ad d effectus eſt, quod ra- 
rione ſapientiaqz comprehen- 
dicur, arq; immurabil1 æter- 
nitate continetur Ex guo 
efficitur, ut ſir neceſſe hunc 
quem cernimus mund um, ſimu- 
lachrum æternum eſſe alicujus 
eterni Cic. de Yaiverl. 


+ Ns, e xious D, 1 
«s welveo rei reg av7Ty - 
Ta N 071 6x00 vC Tard 
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t- g diTioy T'72, Plo- 
tinus. 

Qui autem a Deo quidem 
factum fatentur, non tamen 


eum volunt Temporis habere, 


ſed ſux Creationis initium z 
ut modo quodam vix intel- 
ligibili, Semper fic factus. 
Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei. Lib. 
11. Cap. 4. 


Ve mundo, &. de his quos in mundo deos a Deo fæctos ſeribit Plato, 
8 rtiſſime dicit eos eſſe cæpiſie, & habere initium erum id 
2omodo intelligant, invenerunt | Platonici; ] non eſſe hoc videlicet 
mpor is, ſed Subſtitutionis initium. Tbid. Lib. 10. Cap. 31. 

Sed mundum quidem fuiſſe ſemper, Philoſophia auctot᷑ eſt; cond ĩto- 
quide m Deo, led non ex tempore AMacrob. in Somn. Scip Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 
|| Kai ei Brac, T&caldyuart ot ti Toy ν̊ιtve Lindy nos 
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Sicut enim, inquiunt { Platonic, ] fi pes ex æterni: ate ſemper fuiſſet 
pulvere, ſemper ei ſuheſſer veſtigium; qucd tamen veſtigium a cal- 
are factum nemo dubitaret; nec alterum altero prius eſſet, quamvis 
terum ab altero factum eſſet: Sic, inquiunr, & mundus atq; in illo 
ö ſemper exiſtence qui fecit; & tamen 
Auguſtin, de Civitat. Dei. Lib. 10, Cap. 31. 
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From all which, it phainly appears how 
little Reaſon our Modern Atheiſts have to 
boaſt either of the Authority or Reaſons of 
thoſe Antient Philoſophers who held the E- 
ternity of the World. For ſince theſe Men 
neither proved, nor attempted to prove, that 
the Material World was Original to it elf, 
Independent or Self-exifting ; but only that 
it was an Eternal Effect of an Eternal Cauſe, 
which is God; *tis evident that this their 0 
pinion, even ſuppoſing it could by no Means 
be refuted, could afford no manner of Advar 
tage to the Cauſe of Atheiſts in our days, who 
excluding Supreme Mind and Intelligence out 
of the Univerſe, would fain make mere Mat 
ter and Neceſſity the Original and Eterni 
Cauſe of all Things. 


2dly, The other Reaſon why (in this At 
tempt to prove that the Material World cam 
poſibly be the Firſt and Original Being, Uncn 
ated, Independent and Self-Exiſtent,) I have. 
mitted the Argument uſually drawn from tit 
ſuppoſed abſolute Impoſſibility of the World! 
being Eternal, or having exiſted through a 


Infinite Succeſſion of Time; is becauſe thi 
Argument can never be ſo ſlated, as to be of « 


uſe in Convincing or Aſfecting the Mind of « 
Atheiſt, who muſt not be ſuppoſed to com 
prepared beforehand with any tranſcendent! 
dea of the Eternity of God. For ſince an 4 
theiſt cannot be ſuppoſed to believe the Nic 
and Subtle (and indeed unintelligible) I 
ſtinctions of the Schools; *tis impoſſible 
this Argument fo to diſprove the Poſſibilit 
et ihe Eternity of the World, but that 1 

b 
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theiſt will underſtand it to prove equally a- 
gainſt the Poſſibility of any Thing's being 
Eternal; and conſequently that it proves no- 
thing at all, but is only a Difficulty ariſing 
from our not being able to comprehend adz- 
quately the Notion of porn That the 
Material World is not Self-Exiſtent or Neceſ- 
farily-Exiſting, but the Product of ſome di- 
ſtin& ſuperior Agent, may, (as I have already 
ſhown) be ſtrictly demonſtrated by bare Rea; 
ſon againſt the moſt obſtinate Atheiſt in the 
World ; But the Time when the World was 
Created; or whether its Creation was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, in Time, is not fo ealy to 
demonſtrate ſtrictly by bare Rea:on, (as ap- 
pears from the Opinions of many of the An- 
tient Philoſophers concerning that matter,) 
but the Proof of it can be taken only from 
Revelation. To indeavour to prove, that 
there cannot poſſibly be any ſuch thing as in- 
fmte Time or Space, from the Impoſhbility of 
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an * Addition of Finite Parts ever compoling « cyg. 
or exhauſting an Infinite: or from the imagi- worth's 
nary inequality of the Number of Years, Days, Sem. p. 
and Hours, that would be contained in the ;. 


one; or of the Miles, Yards, and Feet, that 
would be contained in the other: is ſuppoſing 
Infinites to be made up of Numbers of Finites , 
that is, tis ſuppoſing Finite Quantities to 
be Aliquot or Conſtituent Parts of Infinite; 
when indeed they are not fo, but do all E- 
qually, whether Great or Small, whether Many 
er Few, bear the very ſame proportion to an 
Infinite, as Mathematical Points do to a 
Line, or Lines do to a Superficies, or as 
Moments do to Time; that is, none at all, 
do that to argue abſolutely againſt the Poili- 

D 3 bility 
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38 A Demonſtration of the 
bility of Infinite Space or Time, mereiy from 
the 1maginary inequality of the Numbers of 
their Finite Parts; which are not properly 
Conſtituent Parts, but mere Nothings in Pro- 
1 oak is the very ſame thing as it would 

e to argue. againſt the Poſſibility of the Ex 
iſtence of any determinate Finite Quantity, 
from the imaginary Equality or Inequality 
of the Number of the Mathematical Lines and 
Points contained therein; when indeed nei 
ther the one nor the other have (in proprietj 
of Speech) any Number at all, but they ai 
abſolutely without Number : Neither can all) 
given Number or Quantity be any Al:quot a 
Conſtituent Part of Infinite, or be compared a 
all with it, or bear. any kind of Proportial 
to it; or be the Foundation of any Argument 
in any Queſtion concerning it. 


The K. TV. hat the Subflance or Eſſence 7 that . 
jence of the ing, which is Sel E Exiſtent, or Neceſarily-E 
8 ge, Hing, is; we have no Idea, neithe/ is it at all of 
„ ' fevle for us to cemprebend it. That there is luc 
henjible, a Being actually Exiſting without us, we att 

Thewn) by ſtrict an 
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pag. 14, ſure (as I have already 0 
„ s undeniable Demonſtration. Alſo what it . v 
paz. 22. not; that is, that the Material World is . x 
it, as our Modern Atheiſts would have itt 
has been already Demonſtrated. But Wa u 
it zs, I mean as to its Subſtance and Eſſencę ;. 
this we are Infinitely unable to comprehenalt 3 
Yet does not this in the leaſt diminiſh the |; 
Certainty of the Demonſtration of its Exii v 
ence, For it is one thing to know certain Þ 
that a Being Exiſts; and another to knowl d 


what the Efience of that Being is: And tif 


one may be capable of the ſtricteſt Demonitn 
| 110 
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tion, when the other is abſolutely beyond the 
Reach of all our Faculties to underſtand, A 
Blind or Deaf Man has infinitely more Rea- 
ſon to deny the Being, or the Poſſibility af 
the Being, of Light or Sounds; than any A- 
theiſt can have to deny, or doubt of, the Ex- 
iſtence of God. For the One can at the ut- 
moſt have no other Proof, but credible Teſti- 
mony of the Exiſtence of certain Things, 
whereof it is abſolutely impoſſible that he 
himſelf ſnould frame any manner of Idea, 
not only of their Eſſence, but even of their 
Effects or Properties: But the Other may 
with the leaſt Uſe of his Reaſon, be aſſured 
of the Exiſtence of a Supreme Being, by un- 
deniable Demonſtration; and may alſo cer- 
tainly know abundance of its Attributes, (as 
ſhall be made appear in the following Pro- 
poſitions,) though its Subſtance or Eſſence be 
antirely incomprehenſible. Wherefore. no- 
thing can be more Unreaſonable and Weak, 
than for an Atheiſt upou this account to deny 
the Being of God, merely becauſe his weak 
and finite Underſtanding cannot frame it 
ſelf any adzquate Notion of the Subſtance _ 
or Eſſence of that Firſt and Supreme Cauſe. 
We are utterly ignorant of the Subſtance or 
Eſſence of all other things; even of thoſe 
things which we converſe moſt familiarly 
with, and think we underſtand beſt. There 
is not ſo mean and contemptible a Plant or 
Animal, that does not confound the moſt in- 
larged Underſtanding upon Earth : Nay e- 
ven the ſimpleſt and plaineſt of all inanimate 
Beings, have their Eſſence or Subſtance hid- 
den from Us in the deepeſt and moſt impene- 
D 4 trable 
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40 A Demonſtration of the 
trable Obſcurity. How weak then and fool. 
Iſh is it to raiſe Objections againſt the Being 


of God, from the Incomprehenſibleneſs of 
his Eſſence! and to repreſent it as a ſtrange 
and incredible thing, that there ſhould Exiſt o. 
any incorporeal Subſtance, the Eſſence of WE! 
which we are not able to Comprehend ! As fMWa 
it were not far more ſtrange, that there ſhouldMEn 
exiſt numberleſs Objects of our Senſe 
Things ſubject to our daily Inquiry, Search te 
and Examination; and yet we not be able Hie 
no not in any meaſure, to find out the rea 
Eſſence of any one even of the leaſt of the v 
Things. | 1 ( 
From what has been ſaid upon this Head 
we may obſerve, 00 


, Infinit? ff. The Weakneſs of ſuch, as have preſumel 
face. to imagin Infinite Space to be a juſt RepreſentatiWc! 
on or adequate Idea of the Eſſence of the Supreme 
\ Cauſe. This is a weak Imagination, ariſi u! 
from hence, that Men uſing themſelves T. 
judge of all Things by their Senſes on re 
fancy Spiritual or Immaterial Subſtances, bel. 
cauſe they are not Objects of their Corporea ll. 
Senſes, to be as it were, mere Nothings; July 
as Children imagin Air, becauſe they cannot er 
ſee it, to be mere Emptineſs and Nothing. Bun 
the Fallacy is too groſs, to deſerve being I 
ſiſted upon. There are perhaps Numberle) 
Subſtances in the World, whoſe Effences arms © 
as intirely unknown and impoſhble to be rechen 
preſented to our Imaginations, as Colours are 
to a Man that was born Blind, or Sound. 
to one that has been always Deaf: Nay, 
there is no Subſtance in the World, g 
which we know any thing further, than only F 
. | a cer: 
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>rtain Number of its Properties or Attri- | 
es; of which we know fewer in ſome 
18s, and in Others more. Infinite Space is 
hing elſe but an abſtract Idea of Immenſi- 
or Infinity; even as infinite Duration is 

ternity: And it would be juſt as proper, 
ay that Eternity is the Eſſence of the Su- 
me Cauſe; as to ſay, that Immenſity is 

Indeed they ſeem Both to be but Attri- 
es of an Eſſence or Subſtance Incomprehen- 
eto Us; and when we indeavour to re- 
ſent the real Subſtance of any Being what- 
ver in our Weak Imaginations, we ſhall 
d our ſelves in like manner deceived, 


en they come at what they are by no means 
le to comprehend or explain, leaſt they 
uld ſeem 1gnorant of any thing, they give 
Terms of Art, and Words of Amuſement ; 
re empty Sounds, which under pretenſe of 
plaining the Matter before them, have 
ally no manner of Idea or ſignification at 
Thus when they tell ns concerning the 
lence of God, that He is Purus Accus, mera 
ma, and the like; either the Words have 
meaning and ſignify nothing; or elſe 
y expreſs only the Perfection of his Power, 
other Attributes ; which 1s not what theſe 
en intend to expreſs by them. 


pdly. From hence appears, the Vanity of the The Vaniy 
poolmen , who, as in other Matters, ſo in of the 
ir Diſputes about the Self-Exiſtent Being; Scholmen. 


V. Though the Subſtance or Eſſence of the Self- That the 
iftent Being,is it ſelf abſolutely Incomprebenſible Self-exiſt- 
us; yet many of the Eſſential i of his 

ture are ſtrictly Demonſtrable, as well as his 
ſence. Thus, in the 5% place, the Self- 


Exiſtent 
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42 A Demonſtration of the 
Exi ſtent Being muſt of neceſſity be Eternal. I 
 Tdea's of Eternity and Self-Exiſtence are 
cloſely connected, that becauſe ſomething ny 
of Neceſſity be Eternal Independently and mi 
out any outward Cauſe of its Being, therefore 
muſt neceſſarily be Self-exiſtent ; and becaiif 

it is impoſſible but Something muſt be 8 
exiſtent ; therefore it is neceſſary that 
muſt likewiſe be Eternal. To be Self. 
Pas 16, 17. ſtent, is (as has been already ſhewn) to E 
by an Abſolute Neceſſity in the Nature 
the Thing it ſelf. Now this Neceſſity bei 
Abſolute and not depending upon any thi 
External, muſt. be always unalterably' 
2 ſame; Nothing being alterable, but what 
capable of being affected by ſomewhat wi 
out it felf, That Being therefore which 
no other Cauſe of its Exiſtence, but the 
ſolute Neceſſity of its own Nature, mu 2! 
Neceſſity have exiſted from everlaſting, wi 
out Beginning; and muſt of Neceſſity exii A 
everlaſting without End. 
of the As to the manner of this Eternal Exiltet 
Manner of tis manifeſt, it herein infinitely tranſcend" 
our Concei- Manner of the Exiſtence of all Created Bei 
ving the even of ſuch as ſhall exiſt for ever; that wh 
= 0 as it is not poſſible for their finite Mini tte 
mY comprehend all that is paſt, or to under 
1 all things that are at preſent, Ml 
eſs to know all that is future, or to 
entirely in their Power any thing that ien 
come; but their Thoughts, and KnowleF® ut 
and Power, muſt of Neceffity have degrees "Po 
periods, and be ſucceſſive and tranſient an 
Things Themſelves : The Eternal, Sup ere 
Cauſe, on the contrary, (ſuppoſing hin he 
be an Intelligent Being, which will hereggzene 


| 


% 


roved in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe,) - 
| of Neceſlity have ſuch a perfect, inde- 
dent and unchangeable Comprehenſion of 
Things, that there can be no One Point or 
ſtant of his Eternal Duration, wherein all 
ings that are paſt, preſent, or to come, 
Il not be as entirely known and repreſented 
him in one ſingle Thought or View; and 
Things preſent and future, be equally in- 
ely in his Power and Direction; as if there 
as really no Succeſſion at all, but all Things 
ere actually preſent at once. Thus far we 
n ſpeak Intelligibly concerning the Eternal 
ration of the Self-Exiſtent Being; and no 
theiſt can ſay that this is an Impoſſible, Ab- 
rd or Inſufficient Account; It is, in the 
ſt proper and Intelligible Senſe of the 
ords, to all the purpoſes of Excellency and 
rfection, Interminabilis vite tota ſimul & per- 
ca Foſſeſio: The entire and perfect Poſſeſſion of 
endleſs Life. ; 


tween the Manner of the Eternal Exiſtence . 
the Supreme Caule, and that ofthe Exiſtence 
Created Beings, is this: That whereas the 
tter is a continual tranſient Succeſſion of Du- 
tion; the former is one Point or Inſtant 
mprehending Eternity, and wherein all 
hings are really co- exiſtent. But this Diſtin- 
ion I ſhall not now inſiſt upon; as being of 
o uſe in the preſent Diſpute; becauſe it 1s 
poſſible to prove and explain it in ſuch a 
anner, as ever to convince an Atheiſt that 
gere is any Thing in it. And beſides; as on 
he one hand, the School-men have indeed 


erally choſen to defend it; ſo on the other 
hand, 
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Others have ſuppoſed that the Difference With re- 


* 
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* Crucem ingenio figere hand, there * are man 


ut rem capiat fugientem | | 
Captum. — Tam fieri non Learned Men, of better U 


poteſt, ut inſtans U derſtanding and Judgmg 
coexiſtat rei ſucceſſive, quam than they; who have rejed 
impoſſibile eſt punctum co- and oppoſed it (44.4 
exiſtere. | coextendi] lincz.— . | 
—Luſus merus non intellectorum verborum, Gaſſend. Phyſic. Iik 
I ſhall nor trouble you with the inconſiſtent and unintelligible N 
ons of the Schoolmen ; that it [the Eternity of God] is duratio tots 
mul, in which we are not to conceive any Succeſſion, but ro imigi 
in an Inſtant. We may as well conceive the Immenſity of God to 
Point, as his Eternity to be an Inſtant, And now that can be roged 
which muſt neceſſarily be imagined to be co- exiſtent to Succeſſi 
jet them that can, conceive. Archbiſhop Tiilotſan, Vol. 7. Serm. 1; 
Others ſay, God ſees and knows future Things, by the preſenti 
and co-cxiſtence of all Things in Eternity; for they ſay that h 
Things are actually preſent and exiſting to God, though not in men 
propria, yet in menſuræ aliena. The School; men have much mor 
this Jargon and canting Language; I enyy no Man the underſtand 
theſe Phraſes; but to me they ſeem to ſignifie nothing, but gg 
been Words invented by idld and conceited Men; which 29 
many ever ſince, leſt they ſhould ſeem to be ignorant, would | 
to underſtand : But I wonder moſt, that Men, when they have z 
ſed and puzled themſelves and others with hard Words, Tthould 


this Explaining Things. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. 6. Serm. 6, 


That the VI. The S:If-Exiftent Being, muſt of Ne 
—— ty be Infinite and Omnipreſent, The Idea of 
— e 1, finity or Immenſity, as well as of Eternit 
faite and is ſo cloſely connected with that of Self- 
omnpre- ence, that becauſe it is impoſſible but 80 
rw thing muſt be Infinite jindependently and 
ſelf, (for elſe it would be impoſſible til 
ſhould be any Infinite at all, unleſs an Ei 

could be perfecter than its Cauſe;) there 

it muſt of Neceſſity be Self-Exiſtent : And 
cauſe Something muſt of Neceſſity be Sel 

iſtent, therefore it is neceſſary that it! 
likewiſe be Infinite. To be Self-Exiftent! 

Pag 16, 7. has been already ſhown,) is to Exiſt by 
Abſolute Neceſſity in the Nature of the I 
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ſelf: Now this Neceſſity being Abſolute in 
ſelf, and not depending on any Outward 
zuſe; tis evident it muſt be every where, as 
ell as always, unalterably the ſame: For a 
ceſſity which is not every where the ſame, 
plainly a Conſequential Neceſſity only, de- 
nding upon ſome External Cauſe, and not 
Abſolute one in its own Nature: For a Ne- 
ſſity abſolutely ſuch in it ſelf, has no Re- 
tion to Time or Place, or any Thing elſe. 
hatever therefore Exiſts by an Abſolute Ne- 
ſſity in its own Nature, muſt needs be Infi- 
te as well as Eternal. To ſuppoſe a Finite 
eing, to be Self-Exiſtent ; is to ſay that it 
a Contradiction for That Being not to Ex- 
the Abſence of which may yet be conceiv- 
| without a Contradiction: Which is the 
eateſt Abſurdity in the World : For if a Be- 
ig can without a Contradiction be abſent 
om One Place, it may without a Contradi- 
jon be abſent likewiſe from another Place, 
nd from all Places: And whatever Neceſſity 
may have of Exiſting, muſt ariſe from ſome 
xternal Cauſe, and not abſolutely from it 
2K; and conſequently, the Being cannot be 
elf-Exiſtent. 
From hence it follows, 
1ſt. That the Infinity of the Self-Exiſtent 
zeing, muſt be an Infinity of Fulneſs as well 
s of Immenſity; that is, it muſt not only be 
ithout Limits, but alſo without Diverſity, De- 
ex, or Interruption. For Inſtance: Could 
Matter be ſuppoſed Boundleſs, it would not 
herefore follow that it was in this compleat 
denſe Infinite ; becauſe though it had no Li- 
mts, yet it might have within it (elf an 
gnable Vacuities, But now whatever - 
| Self. 
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i * Ordo partium Spatii eſt ble and inſeparable eiii 0 


Immutabilis : Moveantur he de wn; tr 
lecis ſuis, & movebuntur (ut really 4 mentally, TM 


ita dicam) de ſeipſrs. Newton. yet be Par tial apprem 
Princip. Schol. ad Definit. 8. ded 5 but a removing, 
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Self- Exiſtent, muſt of Neceſſity Exiſt abſolut 
ly inevery Place alike, and be equally preſa 
every where; and conſequently muſt have 
true and abſolute Infinity, both of Immenj 
and Fulneſs. b r ith 
2dly. From hence it follows, that the Sell 
_— Being, muſt be a muff Simple, Us, 
wngeable, Incorruptible Being, without H 
Figure, Motion, Diviſibility, or any other ſui 
Properties as we find in Matter. For all the 
Things do plainly and neceſſarily imply 
niteneſs in their very Notion, and are utte 
ly inconſiſtent with complete Infinity. Dt 
febility is a ſeparation of Parts, real or ment 
Meaning by mental Separation, not barely 
partial Apprebending; (for Space, for inſtani 
| | which is abſolutely -indivy 


( 


joining, or ſeparating of P- 
one from another even ſo much as in the In 
gination: And any ſuch Separation or ! 
moving of Parts one from another, is yt 
or mentally a ſetting cf Bounds ; Either 


which, deſtroys Infinity. Motion, for f "a 
{ame reaſon, implies Finiteneſs: And to Me! 


Parts, properly ſpeaking, ſignifies either I 
ference and Diverſity of Exiſtence , whicl 
inconſiſtent with Neceſſity: or elſe it ſig 


fies Diviſibility, real or mental as befor: 
which is inconſiſtent with complete Infiniſ en. 
Corruption, Change, or any Alteration what ſou in 
implies Motion, Separfation of Parts, th 
Finiteneſs. And any Manner of Compoſit1W4ia 
in oppoſition to the moſt perfect SimphaiMbut 


ſignißt 
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ifies Difference and Diverſity in the man- 

of Exiſtence; which is inconſiſtent with 
eſſity. 

is euldent therefvire; that the Self-Exiſtent of the 
g muſt be Infinite in the ffriſteſt and moſt Sew of 
plete Senſe. But now as to the particular in he 
ner of his being Infinite or every where Immenſity 
ſent, in oppoſition to the manner of Crea- f God. 
Things being preſent in ſuch or ſuch ſi- 
places; This it is as impoſſible for our 

e Underſtandings to comprehend or ex- 

n; as it is for us to form an adæquate 

a of Infinity. Vet that the Thing is true, 

he is actually Omnipreſent, we are as 

ain, as we are that there muſt Something 

nfinite, which no Man who has thought 

dn theſe Things at all, ever denied. The 

olmen indeed have preſumed to aſſert, 

t the Immenſity of God is a Point, as his 

mity is an Inſtant. But this being altoge- 

r Unintelligible ; That which we can more 

ly affirm, and which no Atheiſt can ſay 

bſurd, and which nevertheleſs is ſufficient 

all wiſe and good Purpoſes, is this: That 

ereas all Finite and Created Beings, can 

preſent but in One definite place at 

ce; and Corporeal Beings even in That 

e Place very imperfectly and unequally, 

any Purpoſe of Power or Activity, only 

the Succeſſive Motion of different Mem- 

sand Organs; The Supreme Cauſe on the 

trary, being an Infinite and moſt Simple 

ence, and comprehending all things per fect- 

in himſelf, is at all times equally preſent, 

h in his Simple Eſſence, and by the Im- 

Mate and Perfect Exerciſe of all his At- 

butes, to every Point of the Boundleſs 
Immenſity, 
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Immenſity, as if it were really all but a 
Single Point. 'Y 


That the VII. De Self-Exiftent Being, muſt of Nec 

—_— be but One. This evidently follows from | 

can e bs being Neceſſarily-Exiſtent. For Neceſſity Al = 

One, Jute in it ſelf, is Simple and Uniform, witli 
out any poſhble Difference or Variety: 
all Variety or Difference of Exiſtence, 
needs ariſe from ſome External Cauſe, and 
dependent upon it. For to ſuppoſe two (or mo 
different Natures exiſting of themſelves, neq 
farily, and independent from each other; f 
plies this plain Contradiction; that each 
them being independent from the other, tt 
may either of them be ſuppoſed to ef 
lone, fo that it will be no contradiction 
imagine the other not to exiſt; and col 
quently neither of them will be Neceſſari 
Exifting. Whatſoever therefore Exiſts necel 
rily, is the One Simple Eſſence of the 8 
Exiſtent Being; and whatſoever differs fr 
that, is not Neceſſarily-Exiſting: Becauſe 
abſolute Neceſſity there can be no Differen 
or Diverſity of Exiftence. Other Beings the 
may be innumerable, beſides the One Infin 
Self-Exiſtent : But no Other Being can be & 
Exiſtent, becauſe fo it would be individual 
the ſame, at the ſame time that it is ſupy 
fed to be different. 

From hence it follows, 

of the Ti- 1ft. That the Unity of God, is a true ll 

* zeal, not figurative, Unity. With which Pril 
Foundation of Natural Religion, how | 
Scripture-Do@rine of the Trinity perfect i 
grees, I have elſewhere indeavoured to ſſu 
particularly, in its proper place. , 

20 
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2dly. From hence it follows, That it js im. The imp 
poſſible there ſhould be two different Self-exiſtent 1 1 'S 
Independent Principles, as ſome Philoſophers have pendent 
nagi ned; ſuch as God aud Matter. For ſince Principles, 
belf-Exiſtence is Neceſſary-Exiſtence; and 
ince it is an expreſs Contradiction (as has al- Pag. 43. 
eady been ſhown) that two different Natures 
ould each be Neceſſarily-exiſting; it evi- 
ently follows, that *tis abſolutely impoſſible 
here ſhould be Two Independent Self-exift- 
nt Principles, ſuch as God and Matter, 
23dly. From hence we may obſerve the Vas 5 Erro 
ity, Folly and Weakneſs of Spinoza: who, of Spinoza. 
decauſe the Self-exiſtent Being muſt neceſſa- 
ily be but One, concludes from thence, that 
he whole World, and every 
hing contained therein, is One Una ſubſtaticia non poteſt 
mform Subſtance, Eternal, Un- Pann = alta; 'Efdice Tar. 
reated and Neceſſary : Whereas vs Sata fubftencie 
uſt on the contrary he ought pertinet exiſtere, Prop. 7. 
o have concluded, that be- PFrzcer Deum nulla dari, 
auſe all things in the World g LI — RY 
re very different one from an- ; 
ther, and have all manner of Variety, and 
Il the Marks of Will and Arbitrarineſs and 
hangeableneſs, (and none of Neceſſity) in 
hem; being plainly fitted with very different 
Powers, to very different Ends; and diſtin- 
zuiſned one from another by a diverſity, not 
nly of Modes, but alſo of eſſential Attributes, 
nd conſequently (fo far as tis poſlible for us, 
y the uſe of our preſent Faculties, to attain a- 
Knowledge at all of them) of their Subſtan- 
es themſelves alſo; therefore none of theſe 
hings are neceſſary or Self-exiſtent, but muſt needs 
lepend all upon =—_ External Cauſe, that is, on the 
ne Supreme, Unchangeable, Selfexiſtent Being. 
| E 


That 
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That which led Spinoza into his fooliſh and 
deſtructive Opinion, and on which alone all 
his Argumentation is entirely built, is that ak 

ſurd Definition of Subſtance, 
+ Per ſubſtantiam intelli- + that 7t 7s Something, the Ide 


go id, quod in fe eſt, & per * | 
le concipirur hoc eſt. id of which does not depend on, or 


cujus conceprus n non indiget P/* paſe, the Idea of 4 

eonceptu alterius rei, 4 quo ther thing, from which it miglt 

formari debeat. Definitio 3. proceed ; but includes in itſelf 

W-ich preſently after, be thus "1, effary-exiſftence. Which De 
explains: Ad naturam ſub- _— "4 5 

ſtancix pertinet Exiſtere; hoc finition is either falſe and hg 

eſt ipſius eſſentia involvit ne- Niſies nothing; and then hy 

ceflario exiſtentiam. Ethic. whole Doctrine built upon iti 

inn falls at once to the Ground 

Or, if it be true; then neither 

paz. 25 & Matter nor Spirit, nor any Finite Being what 

43. ſoever, (as has been before ſhown,) is in that 

Senſe properly a Subſtance, but (the ; à,) thi 

d *- Self-cxiſtent Being alone: And ſoit will prove 

nothing (notwithſtanding all his Show and 

Form of Demonſtration,) to his main purpoſe, 

which was to make us believe that there is m 

ſuch Thing as Power or Liberty in the Univerſt 

but that * every particular 

* Res nullo alio modo, thing in the World is by at 

40 — > pro- Abſolute Neceſſity juſt wha 

duce fact, "Prop. 33. . and could not poſhibly 

have been in any reſpe& & 

therwiſe. Suppoling, I ſay, his Definition 

Subſtance to be true; yet even That would 

really conclude nothing to his main Purpoſe 

concerning the Neceſſity of all Things: Fol 

ſince, according to that Definition, neither 

Matter nor Spirit, nor any Finite Beings whats 


ſoever, are Subſtances, but only Modes; bor 
will it follow; that becauſe Subſtance is Sell. „ | 
exiſtent, therefore all theſe Modes are ſo too! 10 


why, 
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Why, becauſe + fm an Infinite 


3%, fri Effect. muſt needs f Ex geceſſitate divinæ 


plow, Very true; ſuppoſing dis ch — 


hat Infinite Self-exiſtent ;qcelje&um infinitum cadere 
auſe, not to be a Voluntary, poſſunt,) ſequi debent. Prop. 
it a mere Neceſſary Agent, 16: 

at is, no Agent at all: | | 

hich Suppoſition (in the preſent Argument) 

the Queſtion begged ; And what he after- 

„dt attempts to allege in proof of it, ſhall 


terwards be conſidered in its proper place. 


VIII. The SelFexiſient and Ori; inal Can fe of That the 
| things, mnft be an Intelligent Being. In this 2 
ropoſition lies the main Queſtion between us = * 

d the Atheiſts. For that ſomething muſt telligent. 
Self- exiſtent; and that That which is Self- 
iſtent, muſt neceſſarily be Eternal and In- 
nite and the Original Cauſe of all things; 

ll not bear much Diſpute. But all Atheiſts, 

ether they hold the World to be of it ſelf 
ernal both as to the Matter and Form, 

whether they hold the Matter only to be 
cceſſary and the Form Contingent, or what- 

er Hypotheſis they frame; have always 
erted and muſt maintain, either directly or 
directly, that the Self-Exiſtent Being is not 

Intelligent Being, but either pure unactive 

tter, or (which in other Words is the verx 

e thing) a mere neceſſary Agent. For a 
re neceſſary Agent muſt of neceſlity either 

plainly and directly in the groſſeſt Senſe 

intelligent; which was the antient Athe- 
$ Notion of the Self- exiſtent Being: Or elſe 

Intelligence (which is the Aſſertion of 
noxa and ſome Moderns,) muſt be whol- 

ſeparate from any Power of Will and 

E 2 Choice; 


F2 


Proved 


from the 
Degrees of | 8 : | 
Perfettion feſtly in Things, various kinds of Powers 
in Things, very different Excellencies and Degree 
and the 

Order of 
Cauſes and Of Cauſes and Effects, the Cauſe muſt alu 


Effects. 


Demonſtration of the 
Choice ; which in reſpect of any Excellene 
and Perfection, or indeed to any comma 


Senſe, is the very ſame thing as no Intel 


gence at all. ETC 

Now that the Self-exiſtent Being is not ſuc 
a Blind and Unintelligent Neceſſity, but 
the moſt proper Senſe an Underſtanding an 
really active Being; cannot indeed he dema 
ſtrated ſtrictly and properly a priori; becaul 
(through the Imperfection of our Facultia 
we know not wherein Intelligence confif 
nor can ſee the Immediate and Neceſlary Co 
nex10n of it with Self-cx1ſtence, as we can ti 
of Eternity, Infinity, Unity, &c. But a 
ſteriori, almoſt every thing in the World 
monſtrates to us this great Truth, and affa 
undeniable Arguments to prove that! 
World, and all things therein, are the Elitt 
ef an Intelligent and Knowing Cauſe. 


222 a. 
= 


And 1½. Since in general there are mil 


Perfection; it muſt needs be, that in the On 


be more Excellent than the Effect; and d 
ſequently the Self-exiſtent Being, whate 
That be ſuppoſed to be, muſt of neceſſity ( 
ing the Original of all thirgs) contain i 
ſelf the Sum and higheſt Degree of all! 
Perfections of all things. Not becauſe 
which is Self-exiſtent, muſt therefore have 
poſſible Perfections: (For This, though" 
certainly true in it ſelf, yet cannot be 
clearly demonſtrated a priori :) But becauk 
is impoſſible that any Effect ſhould hatt 
ny Perfection, which was not in the Cu 
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or if it had, then that Perfection would be 
uſed by nothing; which is a plain Contra- 
tion. Now an Unintelligent Being, tis evi- 
ent, cannot be endued with all the Perfecti- 
ns of all things in the World; becauſe Intel- 
gence is one of thoſe Perfections. All things 
herefore cannot ariſe from an Unintelligent 
Driginal : and conſequently the Self-exiſtent 
zeing, muſt of Neceſlity be Intelligent. 


x o 
« "= 


oid the Force of this Argument any other 
ay, than by aſſerting one of theſe two 


eing at all in the Univerſe; or that Intel- 


ompoſition of Figure and Motion, as Colour 
nd Sounds are vulgarly ſuppoſed to be. Of 

e former of theſe Suppoſitions, every Man's 
wn Conſciouſneſs is an abundant Confutati- 


tter, (in which the main ſtrength of Athe- 
Im lies,) is moſt abſurd and impoſſible, ſhall 
e ſhown immediately : Which nevertheleſs 
it could be ſuppoſed to be True, yet e- 
en in That Suppoſition it weuld ftill un- 
voidably follow, that the Self-exiſting Be- 
ng muſt needs be Intelligent; as ſhall be 
rroved in my 4th Argument upon this pre- 
ent Head, In the mean time, that it is 
oft abſurd and impoſſible to ſuppoſe Intel- 
gence not to be any diſtinct Perfection, pro- 
erly ſpeaking, but merely a Compoſition, 
{ Unintelligent Figure and Motion; will 
ppear from what ſhall be ſaid in the enſuing 


\rgument, 
& 3. 2dly, 


There is no poſſibility for an Atheiſt to a- 


ings : Either that there 1s no Intelligent- 


gence is no diſtinct Perfection, but merely a 


n. For they who contend that Beaſts are 
ere Machines, have yet never preſumed to 
onjecture that Men are ſo too. And that the 


13 
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From the © odly. Since in Men in particular there is un. 
Intelli, deniably that Power, which we call Thought 
gence that » : „ v = 
r in c rea- Intelligence, Conſciouſneſs, Perception of 
red Beings. Knowledge; there muſt of Neceſſity eithe 

have been from Eternity without any Origin 

Cauſe at all, an infinite Succeſſion of Mew 

whereof xo one has had a Neceſſary, but even 

one a Dependent and Communicated Being; d 

elſe theſs Beings, indued with Perception and 
Conſciouſneſs, muſt at ſome time or othe 

have ariſen purely out of that which had n 

ſuch Quality as Senſe, Perception or Conſe 

ouſneſs, or elſe they muſt have been prod 

ced by ſome Intelligent Superiour Being. The 

never was nor can be any Atheiſt whatſo 

ver, that can deny but One of theſe Thred 
Suppolitions mult be the Truth. If therefo 

the two former can be proved to be falſe an 

impoſſible, the latter muſt be own'd to be d 

monſtrably true. Now that the firſt is i 

poſſible, is evident from what has been a 

dg. 12, ready faid in proof of the Second Genen 

&C, Head of this Diſcourſe. And that the ſeconl 

1s likewiſe impoſſible ; may be thus demo 

ſtrated. If Perception or Intelligence, be 1 
diſtinct Quality or Perfection; and not a me 

Effect or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figur 

and Motion; then Beings endued with Per 

ception or Conſciouſneſs, can never have 

riſen purely out of that which had no fu 

Quality as Perception or Conſciouſneſs ; be 

cauſe nothing can ever give to another 200 

Perfection, which it hath not either actual 

in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree: Bit 

Perception or Intelligence, is a diſtindt Qnalit 

or Perfection; and not a mere Effect or Colt 

poſition of Unintelligent Figure and = 

Tir 


* 
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Firft, If Perception or Intelligence, be any real, 

liſtinct Quality o Perfection; and not a mere 

fect or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure and 

ation; then Beings endued with Perception or 

dee can never poſſibly have ariſen purely 

put f that which it ſelf had no ſuch Quality as 

Perception or Conſcrouſorſe; becauſe nothing can 

ver give to another any Perfection, which it bath 

ot either actually in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher 

degree, This is very evident; becauſe if any 

Thing could give another any Perfection oracle, 
hich it has not it ſelf, That Perfection would of Kean, 

be cauſed abſolutely by Nothing; which is a s * 

plain Contradiction. If any one here replies, 8 cn 

as Mr. Gildon has done * in a Letter to 7 Mr. 

Mr. Blount,) that Colours, Sounds, Tafte, and Dodwel, 
he like, ariſe from Figure and Motion, which 3% {ere 

ave no fach Qualities in themſelves ; or and Replies 

hat Figure, Diviſibility, and other Qualities of concerning 

Matter, are confeſſed to be given from God, 7, — 

who yet cannot without extreme Blaſphemy, % wr 

be ſaid to have any ſuch Qualities himſelf; Soul. 

and that therefore in like S 

manner Perception or * Intel- If with one of Cecero's 

ligence may ariſe out of that Dialogiſts they would infer 


which has no Intelligence it raw 3-1 4 _— — 


lelf The Anſwer is very eaſie: Portions of it are Intelligent; 
Firſt, that Colours, Sounds, Taſte, — we may retort with the 


! | - other Speaker in Cicero, that 
and the like, are by no means | by the fame Argument, the 


Effects ariſing from mere Fi- Whole muſt be a Courtier, a 
gure and Motion; there be- Muſician, a Dancing -NMaſter, 
ing nothing in the Bodies or © Phitofopher, becauſe 


by . many of the Parts are ſuch: 
themſe]\ oe, the Objects of the Mr. Toland's Letter, Motion 


Senſes, that has any man- eſſential te Matter. 
ner of Similitude to any of | 
theſe Qualities; but they are plainly Thonghts 
or Modifications of the Mind it ſelf, which 
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Queſtion,) though we ſhould make for hy 


then, as to the preſent Queſtion, it will ſtil 


can no more be cauſed by, or ariſe from mert 


out of that which has no Intelligence it 
ſelf: The Anſwer is {till eafier ; That Fr 


* A Demonſtration of the 
is an Intelligent Being; and are not pro- 
perly Cauſed, but only Occafioned, by thei 
Impreſſions of Figure and Motion. Nor wil 
it at all help an Atheiſt (as to the preſen 


fake, (that we may allow him the greatel 
poſſible Advantage) even that moſt abſurd 
Suppoſition, that the Mind itſelf is nothing 
but mere Matter, and not at all an Immate 
rial Subſtance; For even ſuppoſing it to be 
mere Matter, yet he muſt needs confeſs i 
to be ſuch Matter, as is indued not only with 
bare Figure and Motion, but alſo with the 
Quality of Intelligence and Perception; ang 


come to the ſame thing; that Colours, Sounds 
and the like, which are not Qualities of Ur 
intelligent Bodies, but Perceptions of Mind 


Unintelligent Figure and Motion, than C6 
lour can be à Triangle, or Sound a Square, 
or ſomething be cauſed by nothing. And 
then, as to the ſecond Part of the Objection; 
that Figure, Diviſilility, and other Qualities df 
Matter, are (as we our ſelves acknowledge) 
given it by God, who yet cannot without 
extreme Blaſphemy, be faid to have any ſuch 
Qualities himſelf; and that therefore in like 
manner Fergeption or Intelligence may ariſe 


gure, Diviſibility, and other ſuch like 
Qualities of Matter, are not real, proper, 
diſtinct and Pofitive Powers, but only Neg 
tive Qualities, Deficiencies or Imperfections; 
And though no Cauſe can communicate to 
its Effect any real Perfections which it has 

not 
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it ſelf, yet the Effect may eaſily have 
ny Imperfections, Deficiencies, or Nega- 
> Qualities, whch are not in the Cauſe. 
ough therefore Figure, Diviſibility, and 
like, (which are mere Negations, as all 
witations are,) may be in the Effect, and not 
the Cauſe; yet Intelligence, (which we 
ſuppoſe, and ſhall prove immediately, 
de a diſtinct Quality; and which no Man 
2 ſay is a mere Negation; cannot poſſi- 
be ſo. 
ind now, having thus demonſtrated, that 
Perception or Intelligence be ſuppoſed to 
a diſtinct Quality or Perfection, (though 
en but of Matter only, if the Atheiſt plea- 
) and not a mere Effect or Compoſiti- 
of Unintelligent Figure and Motion; then 
ings indued with Perception or Conſciouſ- 
s can never have riſen purely out of that 
ich had no ſuch Quality as Perception 
oy Conſciouſneſs ; becauſe — can ever 
e to another any Perfection, which it has 
St itſelf; It will eaſily appear, Secondly, 
at Perception or Intelligence is really ſuch a 
ind Quality or Perfetion, and not poſibly a 
= Ef: t or Compoſition of Unintelligent Figure 
d Motion : And that for this plain Reaſon, 
aauſe Intelligence is not Figure, and Conſci- 
W!1cfs is not Motion. For whatever can ariſe 
m, or be compounded of any Things; is 
L only thoſe very Things, of which it was 
mpounded : And if infinite Compoſitions 
Diviſions be made eternally ; the Things 
11 {till be but eternally the ſame : And all 
eir poſſible Effects can never be any thing 
t Repetitions of the ſame. For Inſtance: All 


flible Changes, Compoſitions OT . 
O 


* 
. | 
| 
; 
] 
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bol Figure, are ftill nothing but Figure: 
all poſſible Compoſitions or Effects of My 
on, can eternally be nothing but mere Mit 
If therefore there ever was a Time when th 
was nothing in the Univerſe but Matter: 
Motion ; there never could have been a 
thing elfe therein, but Matter and Moti 
And it would have been as impoſſible, thi 
ſhould ever have exiſted any ſuch thing 
Intelligence or Conſciouſneſs, or even 2 
fuch thing as Light, or Heat, or Sound, 
Colour, or any of thoſe we call Second 
Qualities of Matter; 2s it is now 1mpollil 
for Motion to be Blue, or Red, or for a I. 
angle to be transform'd into a Sound. Th 
which has been apt to deceive Men in t 
Matter, is this; that they imagine Co 
pounds, to be fomewhat really different fr 
that of which they are Compounded: Whi 
is a very great Miſtake. For all the Thin 
of which Men fo judge; either, if they 
really different, are not Compounds nor! 
fects of what Men judge them to be, butt 
ſomething totally diſtin& ; as when the Vt 
gar thinks Colours and Sounds to be Prop 
ties inherent in Bodies, when indeed they 1 
purely Thonghts of the Mind : Or elle, 
they be really Compounds and Effects, 
they are not different, but exactly the fat 
that ever they were; as when two Triangk 
put together make a Square, that Square 
ſtill nothing but two Triangles ; or when 
Square cut in halves makes two Triangle 
thoſe two Triangles are ſtill only the 
halves of a Square; or when the mixture 
Blue and Yellow Powder makes a Green, Tl 
Green is ſtill nothing but Blue and Yello 
inte 
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termixed as is plainly viſibly by the help 
Microſcopes: And, in ſhort, every Thing 
Compoſition, Diviſion, or Motion; is no- 
ing elſe but the very ſame it was before, 
en either in whole or by Parts, or in dif- 4 
ent Place or Order. Mr Hobbs ſeems to 5 
e been aware of this: And therefore, 64 
dugh he is very ſparing, and as it were a- 
amed to ſpeak out; yet finding himſelf 
eſſed in his own Mind with the Difficulty 
iſing from the Impoſſibility of Senſe or 
nſclouſneſs being merely the Effect of Fi- 
re and Motion; and it not ſerving his 
r poſe at all, (were the Thing never ſo poſ- 
le,) to ſuppoſe that God by an immedi- Fey Ler- 
2 and voluntary Act of his Almighty Power ter to Mr 
ues certain Syſtems of Matter with Con- Dodwell, 
jonſneſs and Thought, (of which Opinion FF 
. | our De- 
all have occaſion to ſpeak ſomething more fenſes of it 
reafter;) he is forced * to re- | : 
to that prodigiouſly abſurl —* Scio fuiſſe Philo ſophos 
ppoſition, that all Matter, 2 coldemq ; viros 
Matter, is endued not on- — n 
. . prædita eſſe ſuſtinue- 
with Figure and a Capa- runt : nec video, ſi natura 
ty of Motion, but alſo with Folens in reaftione fola 
actual Senſe or Perception, 14 poſſi. * 2 
d wants only the Organs oe ctiam corporuma liorum, 
q Memory of Animals, to phantaſma aliquod raſcere- 


preſs its ati eur ; iſlud ramen remoto ob- 
P Senſation. jecto ſtatim ceſſaret: Nam 


ad retinendum motum impreſſum, etiam remoto object 

* * . O, a 2 
beant Organa, ut habent Animalia; ita tantum — ut — 
= ſenſifle ſe A Senſioni ergo, quæ vulgo ita ap- 
arur, neceflario adhæret memoria aliqua, &c, c. 
ap. 25. Seel. 5. | P f 5 8 * 


* 


3dly, That the Self-Exiſtent and Original From the 


auſe of all Things, is an Intelligent Being; B, or. 
2 a z 
ppears abundantly from the excellent Fa-, — 


17ety, of Things, 


60 


S e Mr, 


Foyle of fi 
nal Cauſes, 


and Mr 


Ray ef the all upon it. I ſhall only at this Time m 


im of this One Obſervation; That whereas Des G 
God in the 


Ce ition, 


ard Mr 


Derham's indeed, a moſt impoſible and ridiculous 4 


Phyſico- 
7. beo. y. 


do nothing at all towards the producing 21) 


Demanſtration of the 
riety, Order, Beauty and Wonderful Contrivan 
and Fitneſs of all Things in the World, to thy 

roper and re ſpective Ends. This Argume 
== been ſo Learnedly and Fully handle 
oth by Ancient and Modern Writers; that 
do but juſt mention it, without inlarging 


tes and others have endeavoured to give 
Foſible Account, (Poſtble, did I ſay? 1 


count,) how the Vorld might be formed) 
the Neceſſary Laws of Motion alone; the: 
have by ſo ſeemingly vaſt an Undertakug 
really meant no more, than to explain phil 
ſophically how the 7animate part, that is, i 
finitely the leaſt conſiderable part of th 
World, might poſſibly have been frame 
For 2s to Plants aud Animals, in which the Wi 
dom of the Creator principally appears; th 
have never in any tolerable manner, or wil 
any the leaſt appearance of Succeſs, preten 
ed to give an account, how They were orig 
nally Formed. In theſe Things, Matter all 
the Laws of Motion, are able to do nothuny 
at all: And how ridiculous the Epicurean H 
potheſis is, of the Earth producing them alla 
firſt by chance; (beſides that, I think, it is n 
given up even by all Atheiſts;) appears frol 
the late Diſcovery made in Philoſophy, th 
there is no ſuch thing as equivocal Generat 
on of any the meaneft Animal or Plant; tit 
Sun and Earth and Water, and all the Pov 
ers of Nature in Conjunction, being able 


2 tay 


mp, & © 9 


thing indued with ſo much as even a Vegets 
ble Life: (From which moſt excellent Dil 
| 1 MOL EXC = 


Ms 33 ASS 95 
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ry, we may by the by obſerve the Uſeful 
PAP Natural and experimental Philoſophy, 
metimes even in Matters of Religion.) Since 
therefore Things are thus, it muſt unavoidably 

> granted (even by the moſt obſtinate Athe- 

t.) either that all Plants and Animals are o- 
Pginally the Work of an Intelligent Being, 

nd Created by him in Time; or that having 

een from Eternity in the ſame Order and 
ethod they now are in, they are an Eternal 

ffect of an Eternal Intelligent Cauſe conti- 
zually exerting his infinite Power and Wiſ⸗ 
lom ; or elſe that without any Self-exiſtent 
riginal at all, they have been derived one 

rom amother in an Eternal Succeſſion, by an 
Infinite Progreſs of Dependent Cauſes; The 

rſt of theſe three ways, is the Concluſion we 
aſſert : The ſecond, (fo far as the Cauſe of A- 
heiſm is concerned,) comes to the very fame 
hing: And the third J have already ſhown, | 
in the Proof of the Second General Head of — — 
his Diſcourſe,) to be abſolutely Impoſſible ©” 
and a Contradiction. 


; athly, Suppoſing it was poſſible that the From « 
Form of the World, and all the Viſible things On,, 
contained therein, with the Order, Beauty . 
and exquiſite Fitneſs of their Parts; nay, 
0 {uppoſing that even Intelligence it ſelf, with 
Conſciouſneſs and Thought, in all the Beings 
we know, could poſſibly be the Reſult or Ef- 
fect of mere Unintelligent Matter, Figure 
and Motion; (which is the moſt unreaſona- 
ble and impoſſible Suppoſitien in the World: 
et even {till there would remain an undeni- 
able Demonſtration, that the Self-exiſtent Be- 
ing, (whatever it be ſuppoſed to be,) muft 
= - be 
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A Demonſtration of the 

be Intelligent. For even theſe Principh 
themſelves [Unintelligent Figure and Moti 
could never have poſhbly exiſted, withoy 
there had been before them an Intellipen 
Caufe. I inſtance in Motion. *Tis evide 
there is Now ſuch a Thing as Motion in th 
World: Which either began at ſome Ti 
or other, or was Eternal : If it began at an 
Time, then the Queſtion is granted, that th 
Firſt Cauſe is an Intelligent Being; For men 
Unintelligent Matter, and that at Reſt, ty 
manifeſt could never of it ſelf begin to more 
On the contrary, if Motion was Eternal; 
either it was eternally cauſcd by ſome Eternlf 
Intelligent Being; or it muſt of it ſelf be Nt 
ceſſary and Self-: xiſtent; or elſe without an 
Neceiiity in its own Nature, and without 
ny External Neceſſary Cauſe, it muſt hart 
exiſted from Eternity by an Endleſs Succeſſn 
Communication, If Motion was eternally 
Cauſed by ſome Eternal Intelligent Being 
this alſo is granting the Queſtion, as to thei 
preſent Diſpute. If it*was of it ſelf Neceſſary 
and Self-exiſtent; then it follows, that i 
muſt be a Contradiction in Terms to ſuppole 
any Matter to be at Reſt, And yet at tht 
tame time, becauſe the * Dete/ mination of this 
Selt-ex1{tent Motion muſt be every way at once, 
tae Effect of it could he nothing elſe but 
perpetual Reſt: Beſides, (as there is no End 
of Abſurdities when they once begin, ) it muſt 
allo imply a Contradi&ion, to ſuppoſe that 
there might poſtbly have been originally mort 
or leſs Motion in the Univerſe than there a0 
tally was; which is ſo very abſurd a Conſe 
quence, that Spinoza himſelf, though he e- 
preſly aſſerts all Things to be Modan, yet 

| cem 
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ms aſhamed here * to ſpeak = Spin * 1 _ 
- ini or rather incze E hic. Yar, 

, - 2a himſelf in Prop. 33. compared with Pat. 

inly contra II. Prop. 13. Lemma 3. 


Queſtion about the O- 


inal of Motion. But if it be ſaid that Moti- 
without any Neceſſity in its own Nature, and 
hout any External Neceſſary Cauſe, has ex- 
d from Eternity, merely by an Endleſs Suc- 
ve Communication; asg 
noa, inconſiſtently enough, Corpus morum vel quieſ- 


1 C:ns, ad metum vel quierem 
ares * This L have he- e debuit ab ao 


decond General Propoſition tum vel quietem — 

this Diſcourſe,) to be a amt e ee 
uin Contradiction. It re- vum 22.4000, | 
in ntradiction. tum, Ethic. Par. II. Prop- 


ins therefore, that Motion 13. Lemma 3. 


ct of Neceſſity be Original- 


Cauſed by Something that is Intelligent; * fag. 12 
elſe there never could have been any ſuch C. 
ing as Motion in the World: And conſe- 


Wently the Self- exiſtent Being, the Original 


uſe of all Things, (whatever it be ſuppo- 


W to be,) muſt of Neceſſity be an Intelligent 


Ing. 


From hence it follows again, that the materi- 
World, cannot poſſibly be the Original 
If-Exiſtent Being. For ſince the Self- Exiſt- 
t Being, is demonſtrated to be Intelligent; 


the Material World plainly is not ſo; it 


Hlows that the Material World cannot poſh- 
y be Self-Exiſtent. What ſome have fond- 

imagined concerning a Soul of the World, 
thereby they mean a Created, Dependent 
ing; ſignifies nothing in the preſent Argu- 
nt: Bur if they underſtand thereby Some- 
ing Neceſſary and Self-Exiſtent, then it is 
thing elſe, but a falſe, corrupt, and imper- 
& Notion of God. IX. 
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That the IX. The Self-Exiftent and Original Caſe 
Selfteriſ all Things, is not a neceſſary Agent, but a N 
mut ge , indued with Liberty and Choice. The contn 
Free Agent. to this Propoſition, is the Foundation: 
the Sum of what Spinoza and his Follony 
have aſſerted concerning the Nature of 6 
What Reaſons or Arguments, they have 
red for their Opinion. I ſhall have occa 
to conſider briefly in my Proof of the Prq 
fition it ſelf, The Truth of which, 1 
pears | 

This a ne- I/, In that it is a Neceſſary Conſeque 
ceſſary cam of the foregoing Propoſition. For Intellig 
1 7 without Liberty (as I there hinted) is really] 
ore go- , 
ing Propoſe. Teſpect of any Power, Excellence, or Per 

tion. ion, ) no Intelligence at all. It is indeed a 
ſciouſueſi, but it is merely a Paſtve On; 
Conſciouſneſs, not of Acting, but pus 
of being Acted upon. Without Liberty, 
thing can in any tolerable Propriety of Spett 
be ſaid to be an Agent or Cauſe of any thi 
For to Act neceſſarily, is really and propt 
Iy not to Act at all, but only to be Actedi 
on. What therefore Spinoza and his Follow 
aſſert concerning the Production of all Thi 
* from the Neceſſity of thel 
5 _— ps vine Nature, is mere Cant 
nate eme une n Words Without any mean 
* — - on Ethic. Par. . by che Necd 
ty of the Divine Nature tif 
underſtand not the Perfection and Rectiſi 
of his Will, whereby God is unalterably det 
mined to do always what is beſt in i 
whole; (as confeſſedly they do not; becal 
this is conſiſtent with the moſt perfect ! 


berty and Choice ;) but on the coutrary n 
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n Abſolute and ſtrictly Natural Neceſlity - 
follows evidently, that when they ſay, God 
y the Neceſſity of his Nature, is the Cauſe 
d Author of all Things ; they underſtand 
im to be a Cauſe or Agent in noother Senſe, 
an as if a Man ſhould ſay that a Stone, by 
e Neceſſity of its Nature, is the Cauſe of 
s own falling and ſtriking the Ground; 
hich is really not to be an Agent or Cauſe at 
|; but their Opinion amounts to this, that 
| things are equally Self-Exiſtent, and con- 
— that the Material World is God; 
hich I have before proved to be a Contra- 
ction. In like manner, when they ſpeak 
the Intelligence and Knowledge of God, 
ey mean to atribute theſe Powers to him 
no other Senſe, than the antient Hylczorcks 
tributed them to all Matter; that is, that 
Stone, when it falls, has a Senſation and 7 F 
onſciouſneſs; but That Conſciouſneſs is no [age of my 
auſe at all or Power cf. Acting. Which Hobbs ci- 
nd of Intelligence, in any tolerable Propri- e abe, 
y of Speech, is no Intelligence at all: !“ 59. 
nd conſequently the Arguments that proved 
e Supreme Cauſe to be properly an Intelli- 
nt and Active Being; do alſo undeniably 
ove that he is likewiſe indued with Liberty hre 


Id Choice, which alone is the Power of Act- further 
3 From the 


© % 
. 


g. | 

zdly, If the Supreme Cauſe, is not a Being. 3% 
wed with Liberty and Choice, but a — of rs 
ceſſary Agent, whoſe Actions are all as ab- in the 
utely and naturally Neceſſary as his Exiſt- . 
ce: Then it will follow, that nothing * 70 
hich is not, could poſibly have been; and Spinoza's 
at nothing which is, could poſibly not gement 


we been; and that no Mode or Circum- ge, 


| 


See a verj 


tl 
a 
Dei | 
ceſityof all 

F ſtance rbngs, 
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france of the Exiſtence of any thing, coull 
poſſibly have been in any reſpe& otherwiſe 
than it now actually is. All which being 
evidently moſt falſe and abſurd : It follows ol 


the contrary, that the Supreme Cauſe is no 
a mere neceſſary Agent, but a Being induc 
with Liberty and Choice. 


* All; putant, Deum eſſe 
cauſam liberam, propterea 
quod poteſt, ut putant, effi- 
cere ut ea quæ ex ejus natu- 
ra ſequi diximus, hoc eſt, 
— in ejus poteſtate ſunt, non 

ant; ſed hoc idem eſt ac fi 
dicerent quod Deus poteſt 
efficere, ut ex natura trian- 
guli non ſequatur, ejus tres 
angulos æquales eſſe duobus 
rectis — Ego me ſatis clare 
oftendifle puto, a ſumma Det 


Potentia Omnia neceſſario ef- 


flux iſſe, vel ſemper eadem 
nece ſſitate ſequi; eodem mo- 
do ac ex natura trianguli ab 
æterno & in æternum ſequi- 
tut, ejus tres angulos æquari 
d uobus rectis. Ethic. Pat. 
I. Schol. ad Prop. 17. 
Omnia ex necefſirate 
nature divine determinata 
ſunt, non tantum ad exiſten- 
dum, ſed etiam ad certo 


modo exiſtendum & operandum; nullumq; datur Contingens. [ 


monſtrat. Prop. 29. 


Si res aſrerius naturæ potuiſſent eſſe, vel alio modo ad open 
dum dererminari; ut narurz ordo alius eſſet: ergo Dei etiam 
curd aſia poſſet eſſe quam jam eſt. Prop. 33. — 5 * 

Quicquid concipimus in Dei Poteſtate eſſe, id neceſſario d 


Prop. 35. 


Deum non operari cx libertate Voluntatis : Corol. ad Prop. 32. 
Res nullo alio modo, neq; alio ord ine a Deo produci potue 


33+ | ; 
+ Ex neceſſirare divinz naturæ, infinira infinitis modis ſequi 6 


quam produqtæ ſunt. Prop, 
dent. Prop. 16. 


Trfnitely perfect Nature, inf 


The * Conſequence ; vis. that 
if the Supreme Cauſe be a Ne 
ceſſary Agent, then nothing 
which is not, could poſſibly han 
been; and nothing which 
could poſſibly either not han 
been, or have been differen 
from what tis; is expreli 
owned by Spinoza to be ti 
unavoidable Conſequence 
his own Opinion: And ay 
cordingly he endeavours ei 
maintain, that % Thing, "ll 
Mode of Exiſtence of any Thi | 
could poſſibly have been in an 
reſpe# different from what 
nom actually is His Reaiol 
are; (1.) becauſe + from 


Things in infinite Manners, u 


Aeli 


3 r rs . 


thy never can 


cauſe, if any thing could poſi 


Will and Nature of God muſt be 
uppoſed capable of change; and 
( 4 + becauſe if all poſſible 
Things in all poſtble Manners do 
wt always and neceſſarily exiſt, 
exiſt > but 
ome Things, that do not exiſt, 
will ftill always be poſthle only, 
and never can actually exiſt ; and 
o the Aﬀual Ommipotence of 
God is talen away. The fir 


er theſe Arguments, is a plain 
begging the Queſtion; For, 


that an infinitely Perfect Na- 


ture, 2s able indeed to pro- 


duce Infinite Things in Infi- 
nite Manners, is certainly 
true; but that it muff always 
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needs proceed ; and (2.) * be- 


bly be otherwi ſe than it is, the 


Si tes akerius natutæ po- 
tuiſſent eſſe, vel alio modo ad 
operandum deter minari; ut 
naturæ Ordo alius eſſet: Ergo 
Dei etiam natura alia poſſet 
ele quam jam eſt, Prop 
33. Demonſtrat. 

f Imo adverſarii, (9p ne- 
gant ex neceſſitate divinæ 
naturæ omnia neceſſat io flu- 
ere, Dei Omniporentia 
negare videntur. Coguntu 
enim fateri. Deum infinita 
creabilia intelligere, quæ ra- 
men nunquam creare pote - 
ric. Nam alias, fi ſcilicet 
omnia, quz intelligit, crea- 
tet; ſuam, juxta iptos, ex- 
haur iret Omni potentiam, & 
ſe imperfectum tedderet. Ut 
igitur Deum perfectum ſta- 
tuant, £0 red iguntur, ut ſi- 
mul ftaruere dabeanr, ipſum 
non poſſe omnia efficere, ad 
quæ ejus potentia ſe extend it · 
Coroll. ad Prop. 17. 


actually do ſo, by an abſolute Neceſtty of Na- 


ue, without any Power of Choice, either as 


to Time or Manner or Circumſtances, does 
dy no means follow from the Perfection of 
its Nature, unleſs it be firſt ſuppoſed to be a 
Neceſſary Agent; which is the very Queſtion 
begged, that was to be proved. The Second 
Argument, is . poſſible) ſtill weaker; For 
ow does it follow, if God, according to his 

ternal unerring Purpoſe and InfiniteWiſdom, 
produces different Things at different Times 
and in different Manners ; that therefore the 
Will and Nature of God, is changeable ? It 
might exactly as well be argued, that if God 
(according to Spinoxa's Suppoſition) does Al- 
ways neceſſarily produce 4 poſſible Differences 
2 a 


ſeoning as if a Man ſhould argue, that if al 


and Varieties of Things; therefore his Wil 


but of Wiſdom and Choice. A Neceſiij i 
. deed of Fitneſs; that is, that Things could 0 
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and Nature is Always neceſſarily infinitely.u-Wi 
rions, unequal, and diſimilar to it ſelf. Ani 
as to the third Argument, (which is meit 
Metaphyſical Trifling;) it is juſt ſuch Ret 


poſſible [Eternal] Duration be not Alwayi 
actually Exhauſted, it never can be All EA 
hauſted; and that therefore fo the Eter ni 
of God is taken away: Which fort of argu 
ing, every one at firſt fight diſcerns th 
Weekneſs of. | 4 
But whatever the Arguments were, and i 
they were never ſo much more plauſible th 
they really are; Yet the Aſertion it ſell 
[viz.] That no Thing or Mode of Exiſtence of 
ny Thing, could poſſibly have been made in an 
4 85 different — what it actually is,] is | 
palpably abſurd and falſe, fo contradicton 
to Experience and the Nature of Things, ai 
to the moſt obvious and common Reaſon « 
Mankind; that of it ſelf it immediately: 
upon the firſt hearing, ſufficiently confuts 
any Principle of which it is a Conſequena 
For all things in the World appear plamly t 
be the moſt Arbitrary that can be imagine 
and to be wholly the Effects, not of Neceſih 


have been Otherwiſe than they are, withal 
diminiſhing the Beauty, Order, and We 
being of the Whole; there may be, and G 
far as we can apprehend) there | certaill 
is: But this is ſo far from ſerving our Adv 
ſaries Purpoſe, that on the contrary - tis 
direct Demonſtration that all things were ma 
and ordered by a Free and a Wiſe Age 


o Spinoza's Aſſertion, 


; 


Planets, uniformly from Weſt 
to Eaft, (when by * the Mo- 
ion of Comets 1t appears there 


Directions; is an evident 
proof that theſe things are 
ſolely the Effect of Wiſdom 


he leaſt * of Neceſ- 


ſity, but t 
night poſſibly have been in- 


1 


was no Neceſſity but that they 
ight 8 have moved 
in all imaginable tranſverſe 


and Choice. There is not 
| ceſſatio farendum eſt Intelli- 


| — gentia & Conſilſ io fui 
at all theſe Things Pentia 88 Condilip fuiſſe ef, 


fnitely varied from their pre- 


* 
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hat therefdre which I affirm, .. contradictory. . 
is, That there is not. 

he leaſt appearance of an Abſolute Neceſſity. 
Nature, (fo as that any. Variation wopld. 
mply a Contradiction,) in any of theſe 
hings. Motion it ſelf, and all its Quanti- 0 
ies and Directions, with. the Laws of G rav: 
ation, are intirely Arbitrary; and might + 
poſſibly. have been altogether different from wo 
hat they now are. The Number and Motion, 
f the Heavenly Bodies, have no manner of 
Neceſſity in the Nature of the Things them 
Wclves. The Number of the Planets, might 

ave been greater or leſs , Their Motion up- 
n their own Axes, might have been in any 
Foportzon ſwifter or {lower than it now is: 

And the Direction of all their progreſſive Mo- 

ions, both of the primary and ſecondary, 


i 2 
: 4 — 1 * 


er 


Nam dum cCometæ mo- 
ventur in Orbibus valde ec- 
centricis, und iq; & quoquc- 
ver ſum in omnes cæli partes; 


utiq; nullo modo fieri potuit, 


ut cæco fato tribuendum fir, 


quod Planetz in orbibu< con- 


ent Conſtitution: and (as the late 
ments in Aſtronomy diſcover) they are actu- 
ally liable to very great Changes. Every 
thing upon Earth, is ſtill more evidently ar- 
bitrary; and plainly the Product, not of Ne- 


centricis Motu conſim'li fe- 


rantur ed em omnes. — 
Tam miram uniformitatem 
in Planetarum Syſtemate, ne- 


tectam. Neutoꝝ Optic. pag 
345» Aer ; 


F £4 T * f ö ? 7 
ate improve: 


ceſſity, 


— 8 a 1 7 4 * pe 2 I 
aa & 4 * * 7 — * 2 by . >< 
X TIO ——_— _— — — — 
: ES ey, 4 17 "0 Ss . 2 — © , R 
p: ðͤ . 4 = 
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ges nullo ceſſity, but Will. What abſolute Neceſſity, 
ng fot. jut ſuch a Number of Species of Animal 
Orgine, a Or Plants ? or who without bluſhing dare af. 
Deo pro- firm, that * neither the Form, nor Order, 
duci potu- nor any the minuteſt Circumſtance or Mode 
— of Exiſtence of any of theſe Things, could 
dudtæſunt, poſibly have been in the leaſt div erſifiel 
Spinoza, ut by the Supreme Cauſe ? _— 
ſupra. To give but one Inftaxce : In all the gres- 

ter Species of Animals, Where was the Ne. 
1 ceſſity for that * conformitj 
ä ie ; — Gn ef _——_ In er = ha 
but Animaliom: dir. And Likeneſs of all their Prin. 
el Members? a Bi 
telligentia & Conſilio fuiſſe Would it have been a Contra 
effectam, Neuton Optic. pa. diction, to ſuppoſe any or al 
346. of them varied from what 
they now are? To ſuppoſe indeed the cons 
tinuance of ſuch Monflers. as Lucretius im- 
agines to have periſhed for want of ther 
principal Organs cf Life, is really a Contra 
diction ; But how would it have been a Con- 
tradition for a whole Species of Horſes or 
Oxen, to have ſubſiſted with Six Legs or For 
Eyes? But tis a ſhame to inſiſt longer up 
on fo plain an Argument. > a 
It might have been objected with much 
more Plauſibleneſs, that the Supreme Cau 
cannat be Free, becauſe he muſt needs do ab 
ways what is beſt in the whole. But ths 
would not at all ſerve Spinoza's Purpoſe, Fol 
this. is a Neceſſity, not of Nature and Fate, 
but of Fitneſs and Wiſdom; a Neceſſity, col. 
ſiſtent with the greateſt Freedom and mol 
perfect Choice. For the only Foundation 0 
this Neceſſity, is ſuch an unalterable Red 
tude of Will, and Perfection of Wiſdom, * 
2K | = 
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makes it impoſhble for a Wiſe Being to re- 
olve to Act Fooliſhly; or for a Nature in- 
nitely Good, to Chooſe to do that which 
is Evil. Of which T ſhall have Occafion to ſpeak 
more hereafter, when I come to deduce the Mo- 
al Attributes of God. | | 

24ly. If there be any Final Cauſe of any 71. (ame 
thing in the Univerſe; then the Supreme proved alle 
Cauſe, is not a Neceſſary, but a Free Agent, from Fine 
This Conſequence alſo, Spinoza acknowledges * 
to be unavoidable: And therefore he has no 
other way left, but with a ſtrange Confidence 
to Open all — TR q j . 
as the Fictions of ignorant an 7 Naturam finem nullum 
ſuperſtitious Men; And to * 1 
laugh at thoſe who are ſo humans ele — Ap; 
foohſh and childiſh as to fan- pendix ad Prop. 365. 
ey, that Eyes were deſigned , * Oculos ad Videndum, 


an fitted to ſoo with, Feld ger an e d 


to chew with, Food to be eaten tum, Solem ad illuminan- 
for 4 the Sun to give a_ OR alendum piſ- 
ight, &c. I ſuppoſe it will de. 3%, : 

not be thought” 2 when W. * ——— 2 
once a Man comes to this, he quem Deus aut Natura in 
is to be diſputed with any is faciendis ſibi propoſult, 
longer. Whoever pleaſes, may, . 8 * 1 "_ 
for Satisfaction ont his Head, —_— 
conſult Galen de Ufu Partinm, Tully de natura 

Deorum, Mr Boyle of Final Canſes, and My Ray 

of the Wiſdom of God in the Creation. I ſhall 

only obſerve this One Thing; that the grea- 

ter the Improvements and Diſcoveries are, 

winch are daily made in Aſtronomy and Na- 

tural Philoſophy; the more clearly is 'this 
Queſtion continually determined to the Shame 

and Confuſion of Atheiſts. 


F4 athly. 


41 
{ 2 


Jnitere)s of ceſſary Agent, it is impoſſible any Effect 


ſequi debent. tbic. Par. I. A 
: Prop; 16, in infinite Manners muſt ne 


- * ** 
; & 4 - 
— — * YU 12 


ardfrom  5thly, If the Supreme Cauſe be not a Fre 
5 * and Voluntary Agent; then in every Effech 


f 
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From the athly. If the Supreme Cauſe be a mere 


Created 


Beings. Product of That Cauſe ſhould be Finite. N 


ſince that which acts neceſſarily, cannot g 
vern or direct its own Actions; but muſt m 
ceſſarily produce whatever can be the Eff 
or Product of its Nature: *Tis plain, even 
Effect of ſuch an Infinite Uniform Nat 
acting every where neceſſarily alike ; muſty 
Neceſſity be Immenſe, or Infinite in Extenk 
one And ſo no Creature in the Unaverk 
could poſſibly be Finite: Which is infinitel 
abſurd and contrary to Experience. Spina 
to ſhuffle off this Abſardity, expreſſes th 
Conſequence of his Doctrine thus; I 
fm the Neceſſity of the I 
vine Nature, infinite | Thin 
(meaning infinite in Numbe| 


* Ex neceſſitate divinz na- 
turæ, ipfinita infinitis mod is. 


follow: But whoever reads 

Demonſtration of this Propoſition, can hard 
miſs to obſerve, (if he be at all uſed to ſud 
ations that if it proved any thinga 
all, it would equally prove, that from: 
Neceſity of the Divine Nature, only Tnfil 
4:571gs (meaning Infinite in Extenſion) an 
poſibly ariſe, Which Demonſtration alone, 1 
4 ſufficient Confutation of the Opinion it We 


deſigned to eſtabliſh. 


Jnfinite (for inſtance, in Motion) there muſt have 
Succeſim been a Progreſſion cf Cauſes in infinitum, wit. 
of Cauſes. gut . Original Cauſe at all. For if there 
be no Liberty any where; then there is no 
gent; no Cauſe, Mover, Principle, or he 
ginning of Motion any where: Every thing 

| 1 


| by ſome other Cauſe, and ſo 
infinitely. Again, Will, x 
ith he, belongs to the Nature 


no more properly be ſaid to 
f by the Liberty of his Will, than 
the Liberty of Motion and Reft. 


Prop. 32. 
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the Univerſe muſt be Paſſive, and nothing 
Zive; Every thing Moved, and no Mover; 
ery thing Effect, and nothing Cauſe, Spi- 
za indeed, (as has been already obſerved,) 
ers all things to the Neceſity of the Divine 
iture, as their real Cauſe and Original: 

t this is mere Cant, and Words without 
Signification; and will not at all help 

over the pteſent Difficulty. For if by 

ings Exiſting, through the Neceſſity of the Di. 

e Nature, he means Abſolutely a Neceſſity of 
Hence; ſo- as to make the World and eve- 
thing in it, SelFexiſtent; then it follows 
have before ſhewn) that it muſt be a Con- 
adiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe Motion, &c. 

t to Exiſt; which Spinoza himſelf is aſha- 

d to aſſert. But if therefore by the Neceſ- 

y of the Divine Nature, he means only the 

:ceſſary following of an Effet from the Cauſe, 

, the Cauſe neceſſarily producing its Effect; this 
ceſſity muſt {till always, be determined by = 
mething antecedent, and ſo on infinitely : 

id this Syinoza (though ſometimes he ſeems 

mean the other and equally abſurd Senſe ) 

preſly ons in ſome Places to be his Mean- 

g. Thera can be no Volition, 
th he, but from ſome Cauſe, 
ich Cauſe muſt likewiſe be cau- 


ram non 


ere, quam dici poteſt ex libertate Motus & Quietis agere, Coroll. 


73 


5 59 * Volitio non 
poteſt exiſtere, 


neg; ad ope- 
randum determinari; nifi ab 
alia cauſa, dererminerur, & 
hec rurſus abalia & fic por- 
ro in iafiaitum. Prop. 33. De- 


. monſtr. Te 


God, no otherwiſe than Mo- | 
bm and Reſt do; So that God 


T Voluntas ad Dei natũü- 
magis pertinet, 
quam reliqua naturalia; ſed 


ad ipſam eodem modo ſeſe 


habet, ut motus & Quies. 
Deus non magis dici po- 
reſt ex Libettate Voluntatis 


And 
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And what the Original of Motion and} 
Aj: Is, he tells us in theſe Won 
"coun — — Every Body in Motion, 6 
8 * etem 6 * a 
ee get 2. dl. Ref, muſt have been fine 
corpore, quod etiam ad mo- to that Motion -or Re /f by 
tum vel quietem determina - other Body, which muff it 
rum _ 3 ; 5 — ek _— been deter min 
„„ * a thiyd; and ſo on in inj 
7 cus 5 Motion is 
in any one of its St 
Communication a Neceſſary Self-exiftent 
(becauſe. the Body moved, may always vi 
out a Contradiction, have been 1ragined 
be at Ref}, and is ſuppoſed not to have 
tion from it ſelf, but from another ;){ 
Opinion of Spinoza plainly recurs to 4 
finite Succeſſion of dependent Beings produced 
from another iu an —_ Progreſſion, wit 
any Original Cauſe at all. Which Notidl 
dee 12, have already (in the Proof of the ſecond 


; + Se. neral Head of this Diſcourſe) demoniin f 
1 to imply a Contradiction. And ſince thi 0 


fore there is no other poſſible way to 
this Abſurdity, but by granting that tl 
muſt be ſomewhere a Principle of Motion 
Action, which is Liberty; I ſuppoſe it 
this time ſufficiently proved, that the 
4 0098 Cauſe muſt be a Being indued 
iberty and Choice. | "TY 


Thet l. From what has been ſaid upon this f 
berty ig not it ſufficiently appears, that Liberty is i 
in it ſelf an it ſelf, and in the very Notion of the II 
telle an abſolute Contradiction and Impoſſibil 
—— as the Pleaders for Neceſſity and Fate con 
tion. that it is, and place the chief ſtrengi 
their Argument in that Suppoſition. 


FL 
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which actually is; is certainly not im- 
ible : and it has already been proved, that 
erty actually is; nay; it is impoſſible for 
ot to be, in the firſt and Supreme Cauſe. 
Principal Argument uſed by the Main- 
gers of Fate againſt the Poſſibility of Li- 
y, is this: That ſince every thing muſt 
e a Cauſe, every. Voli- | 5 
| or Determination of the 1 wens ad hoc ve! inud 
Il of an r Being, volendum determinatur 4 


as all other t ings, ariſe Cauſa, que etiam ab alia de- 
anda 


terminata eſt, & hæc iterum 
ſome Cauſe, That ab alia, & ſic in infinitum. 


ſe from ſome other Cauſe, Spinoza Ethic. Par. II. Fr 
I fo on infinitely. But now 4 ky - 
ides that in This ſort of 

afoning, theſe Men always ignorantly con- 

nd Moral Motives with Phyſical. Effcients, 

ween which Two things there is no man- 

of relation: Beſides This, I ſay,) this ve- 
Argument really proves the direct contra- 

to what they intend. For ſince every thing 

{ indeed have a Cauſe of its Being, either 

m without, or in the Neceſſity of its own 

ture, and it is a plain Contradiction (as 

already been demonſtrated) to ſuppoſe an paz. 12, 
nite. Series of dependent Effects, none of ©*, 

ich are Neceſſary in Themſclves or Self- 

iſtent; therefore it Is impoſſible but there 

ſt be in the Univerſe ſome Being, whoſe 

xiſtence is founded jn the Neceſſity of its 

un Nature, . being acted upon by 

othing beyond it ſelf, muſt of Neceſſity 

ve in 2t ſelf a Principle of Acting, or Power 
beginning Motion, which is the Idea of 

N "Tis trae, this Argument proves 

ly the Liberty of the Firſt and Supreme | 
zuſe, and extends not indeed to any _ a” = 
t * 


* 
. 
7 


Tag, my 
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ted Being: But it evinces in General, (whit 
is ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe, ) that} 
berty is fo far from being impoſſible and cf 
tradictory in it felf, that on the contraxy1 
is impoſſible but that tt muſt really Bs ſom 
where; and this being once eſtabliſhed; j 
will be eaſie to ſhew hereafter, that it is 
Power capable of being communicated toC 
ated Beings; of which in its proper Place. 
G f KY 113 6 80 


4 


Thet the X. The Self-Exiftent Being, the Supreme (n 
Sa- of all Things, muff of Neceſfty habe iſt 
n, P,wer. This Propoſition is evident, #1 u 
g- deniable. For ſince nothing (as has been! 
erfil. ready proved) can Pohbly, be Self-Exiſtent 
be. 48. beſides himſelf; and conſequently all Thing 
in the Univerſe were made by Him, and 
entirely dependent upon Him; and all th 
Powers of all Things are derived from Hin 
and muſt therefore be perfectly Subject au 
Subordinate to Him: Tis manifeſt that n 
thing can make any Difficulty or Reſiſtana 
to the Execution of His Will; but he mil 
of Neceſſity have abſolute Power to do eveij 
thing be pleaſes, with the perfecteſt eaſe, an 
in the perfecteſt Manner, at once and in 
Moment, whenever he Wills it. The De 
fcriptions the Scripthre gives of this Poprr, 
are ſo lively and emphatical, that I cannot 
forbear mentioning one or two Paſſages: This 
Fob 9. 4. He is wiſe in Heart, and mighty i 
Strength; ——— which removeth the Mountain, 
und thy know it not; which overturneth then i 
bis Anger Which ſhaketh the Earth out of h 
place, and the Pillajs thereof tremble: Whid 
commandeth the Sun, and it riſeth not; and ſealeti 
up the Stars : Which alone ſpreadeth out the Hir 


ven, 


Er ie red BS ET 9. 
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ns, and treadeth npon the Waters of the Sea - 
rhich doth great things paff finding ont, yea and 4 
onders without number. Again, Hell is naked | 
fore him, and De ſtruction bath no covering © 
fe firetcheth out the North over the empty place, 
d hangeth the Earth upon nothing: He bandeth 
p the Waters in bis thick Clouds, and the Cloud 
not rent under them : The Pillars of Heaven 
emble, and are aſtoniſhed at his Reproof : He di- 
ideth the Sea with his Power, and by his Under- 
anding he ſmiteth through the Proud : Lo, theſe 
e part of bis Ways, but how little a Portion 1s 
eard of him? But the Thunder of bis Power, 
ho can underſtand * 7 26. 6. So likewiſe, 
aiah 40. 12. Who has meaſured the Waters in 
he Hollow -of his Hand, and meted out Heaven 
ruth the Span; and comprehended the Duff of the 
arth in a Meaſure ; and weighed the Monntains 


; 1 Scales, and the Hills in a Balance: Behold, 
be Nations are as a drop of the Bucket, and ae 
FF onnted as the ſmall Duſt of the Balance; be- 
a eld, be taketh up the Iſles as a very little thing - 
M Nations before bin are as nothing, and they 


are counted to him leſs than Nothing, and Vani- 
ty : To whom then will ye liken God, or what like- 
neſs will ye compare unto him? But I do not urge 
Authority tothe Perſons I am at preſent ſpeak- 
ing to: "Tis ſufficiently evident from Reaſor, 
that the Supreme Cauſe muſt of Neceſſity be 
Infinitely Powerful, The only Queſtion is, 
what the true meaning of what we call Ifnite 
Tower, is: and to what things it muſt be un- 
derſtood to extend, or not to extend. : 

Now in determining this Queſtion, there 
are ſome Propoſitions, about which there is 
no diſpute. Which therefore I ſhall but juſt 


mention : As, , ** 
1 » 
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of wwking 1, That infinite Power reaches to all 
Conrad fibls things; but cannot be ſaid to extend 
mM. the working any thing which implies a C 
tradiction: As, that a Thing ſhould. ben 
not be at the ſame time; that the ſame. thy 
ſhould be made and not be made, or have | 


; and not have been; that twice two ſhould h 
: make fon/, or that That which is neceſſarily ll. 


ſhould be T7 ue. The Reaſon whereof is play 
Becauſe the Power of making a Thing to he, 
the ſame time that it is not; is only a PM 
of doing that which is Nothing, that i, 
Power at all. 8 
pr Natural 2dly. Infinite Power cannot be ſaid to 
and Moral tend to thoſe. things, which imply Nan 
— Imperfection in the Being to whom ſuch Pa 
er is aſcribed ; As, that it ſhould deſtroy i 
own Being, weaken it ſelf, or the h 
Theſe Things imply Natural Imperfe&in 
and are by all Men confeſſed to be ſuch, x 
cannot poſſibly belong to the Neceſſary bel 
exiſtent Being. There are alſo other thing 
which imply Imperfection in another kind 
viz. Moral Imperfection: Concerning which, 
Atheiſm takes away the Subject of the Que 
ſtion, by denying wholly the Difference d 
Moral Good and Evil; and thereſore I ſhul 
omit the Conſideration of them, till I come 
| to deduce the Moral Attributes of God. 
* But ſome other Inſtances there are, in tir 
Queſtion about the Extent of Infnite Power, 
wherein the Principal Difference between 
us and the Atheiſts, (next to the Queſhon, 
Whether the Supreme Cauſe be an Intelligent 
Being, or not,) does in a great meaſuse condi 
As | 


— — heed fed * * 


Creating Matter. This has been conſtantly 
enied by all Atheiſts, both Antient and 
odern ; and as conſtantly affirmed by all 
ho believe the Being, and have juſt Notions 


yhich the Atheiſts have, or can pretend to 
ledge for their Opinion; is, that the Thing is 
n its own Nature abſolutely Impoſeble. But 
ow does it _ to be impoilible? Why, 
nly becauſe they are not able to comprehend 
ow it can be. For, to reduce it to a Con- 
radiction, (which is the alone real Impoſ- 
ibility,) this they are by no means able to do. 
or, to ſay that ſomething which once was 


her directly, nor by any Conſequence what- 
oever, to aſſert that That which is not, can 
be, while it is Not ; or that That which is, can 
ot be, while it is. Tis true; We, who have 
deen uſed to converſe only with Generations 
and Corruptions z and never ſaw any thing 
ade or Created, but only Formed or Framed ; 
are apt to endeavour to conform our Idea of 
eatzon to that of Formation; and to ima- 
vine, that as in all Formations there is ſome 
Pre-exiſting Matter, out of which a thing is 
Formed , fo in Creation there muſt be conſide- 
red a pre-exiſting Nothing out of which, as out 
ei of a real Material Cauſe, a Thing is Created ; 
winch looks indeed ſomewhat like a Con- 
MW tradiction: But this is only a Confuſion of 
0 Wideas; juſt like Children's imagining that 
oy Darkneſs: is ſome real thing, which in the 
Morning is driven away by the Light, or 
Transformed into it: Whereas the true Noti- 

| on of Creation, is not a Forming Something 
out 
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I/. That infinite Power includes a Power Of * 


f the Attributes of God. The only Reaſon 


ot, may ſince have begun to exiſt; is nei- 
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Of the Pow - 
er of Crea-« 
ting Imma- 
terial Cogi- 
gat ive Subs 
ſtances. 
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out of Nothing, as out of a Material Canſe; 
but only a bringing ſomething into Being, tha 
before had no Being at all; or a Caufinp 
Something to Exiſt Now, that did not Exif 
Before; or which, without this Canſe, would 
not have Exiſted : Which no Man can'eve 
reduce to a Contradiction; any more than 
the Formation of any thing into a Shape which 
it had not before, can be reduced to a Con. 
tradiction. And indeed, if they would ſpeak 
out the Truth, the Sum of what all Atheiſts 
whether Antient or Modern, have ever fail 
upon this Head, amounts to no more hut 
this one foohſh Argument: That Matter 
could not begin to exiſt, when it was nt; be 
cauſe this is ſuppoſing it to Be, before it was: 
And that it could not begin to Exiſt, when 
it was; becauſe this! is ſuppoſing it not to 
Be, after it was. Which is juſt ſuch an Ar- 
gument, as That whereby a certain Philos 
pher demonſtrated, that there can be no ſuch 
thing as Motion at all; becauſe a Body can 
neither move in the Place where it it, nor in 
the Place where it is not. The Arguments 
are exactly alike; And the ſame Anſwer wil 
ſerve indifferently for them BotWu. 

But further: The Creation of Matter is 
thing not only not zmpoſſible - in it ſelf, but 
what moreover even by bare Reaſon is de- 
monſtrated to be True. For it is a Contradiat- 
on (as I have ſhewn above) to ſuppoſe Mat- 
ter neceſſarily Exiſting. e 

2dly. Tis Poſſible to Infinite Power, to Cre- 
ate an Immaterial Cogitative Subſtance, in- 
dued with a Power of beginning Motion, and 
with a Liberty of Will or Choice. This allo has 
been always denied by all Atheiſts. And by 
caule 


Being and Attributes of Cod. 
cauſe it is a Propoſition of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence to Religion and Morality, therefore 
1 ſhall be particular in endeavouring the 
Proof of the ſeveral Parts of it. 


Firſt then, it is poſſible to infinite Power, 
to Create an Immaterial Cogitative Subſtance.” 


That there can be fuch a Thing as à Cogita- 
tiveSubſtance, that is, a Subſtance indued 
with Conſciouſneſs and Thought, is granted 
by all; becauſe every Mans own Experience 
convinces him, that He himſelf is ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance. Further, That if there be, or can be, 
any ſuch thing as Immaterial Subſtances; 
that then it is moſt reaſonable to believe, 
that ſuch Subſtances as are indued with Con- 
ſciouſneſs and Thought, [Properties the far- 


theſt diſtant from the known Properties of 


Matter, and the moſt unlike them, that can 
poſſibly be imagined, ] are thoſe Immaterial 
Subſtances; will alſo, I think, be granted by 
all Men. The only thing therefore, that re- 
mains to be proved, is this; That Immaterial 
Subſtances are not impoſſible, or, that a 
Subſtance Immater1al is not a contradictory 
Notion, Now whoever aſſerts that it is con- 
tradictory; muſt affirm, that whatever is not 
Matter, is nothing, and that, to ſay any 
thing Exiſts which is not Matter, is ſaying 
that there Exiſts ſomething which is nothing. 
Which in other Words is plainly this? That 
Whatever we have not an Idea of, 1s no- 
thing, and impoſſible to Be. For there is no 
other way to reduce Immaterial Subſtante to a 
Contradiction, but by ſuppoſing Immaterial 
to ſignify the ſame as Having no Exiſtence, And 
there is no poſſible way to prove That, but 
by ſaying we have no Idea 2 it, and there- 
A fore 
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fore it neither has nor can have any Er- 
iſtence. By which ſame Argument (even ſup- 

oſing it to be true, which yet is indeed moſi 
Falſe that we have a clear Idea of the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter, though we have none at all of 
any Immaterial Subſtance ;) a Man born Blind 
may demonſtrate Irrefragably, that Light or 
Colour is an Impoſſible and Contradictory Noty 
on, becauſe it is not a Sound or a Smell. Forthe 
Power of ſeeing Light or Colaur, is to a Man 
born Blind, altogether as incomprehenſible 
and abſolutely beyond the reach of all his 
deas, as either the Operations and Percepty 
ons, or even the Simple Eſſence of a Pure 
Immaterial Subſtance or Spirit, can be to any 
of Us. If therefore the Blind Man's want of 
Idea's be not a ſufficient Proof of the Impoſſ- 
bility of Light or Colour; how comes our 
bare want of Idea's, to be a Demonſtrationof 
the Impoſhbility of the Being of Immateri- 
al Subſtances ? A blind Man, they will: ſay, 
has Teſtimony of the Exiſtence of Light: Ve. 
ry true; So alſo have we, of the Exiſtenceof 
Immaterial Subſtances : But, I hope, an A- 
theiſt will not put the Iſſue of his Cauſe 
upon Teſtimony, whatever he does. But there 
is this further Advantage on our ſide in the 
Compariſon ; that a Blind Man, excepting 
the Leſtimony of Others, finds not by ang 
reaſoning within himſelf, the leaſt 1:kelihood 
or probability, no not in the loweſt poſſible 
degree, that there can be any ſuch thing as 
Light or Colour ; But we, beſides Teſtimony, 
have great and ſtrong Arguments both from 
Experience and Reaſon, that there are ſuch 
things as Immaterial Subſtances, though we 
have no Knowledge of their Simple Eſſence: 
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As indeed of the Subſtance even of Matter it 
ſelf, its Simple Sub ſlance, conſidered as ab- 
ſtract from ànd as the Foundation of That 
Eſſential Property, of Solidity, we have no 
Idea; For to ſay that Extenſion is the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter, is the ſame thing as ſaying 


that Duration or that Exiſtence is the Sub- 


ſtance of Matter.) We have, I ſay, great and 
ſtrong Arguments both from Experience and 
Reaſon, that there are ſuch things as Imma- 
terial Subſtances, though we have no Idea 
of their Simple Eſſence. Even the very firſt 
and moſt univerſal Principle of Gravitation 
it ſelf, in all inan mate Matter; ſince it is 
ever Proportional, not at all to the Sr faces 
of Bodies, or of their Particles in any poſ- 
ſible Suppoſition, but exactly to the Solid 
Content of Bodies; tis evident it cannot be 
cauſed by Matter acting upon the Surfaces of 
Matter, which is all It can do; but muſt be 
cauſed by ſomething which continually pene- 
trates its Solid Subſtance. But in Ammals; 
Which have a Power of Self- motion; and in 
the perfecter Sorts of them, which have ſtill 
higher Faculties ; the thing is yet more evi- 
dent: For we ſee and feel, and obſerve dai- 
ly in ourſelves and others, ſuch Powers and 
Operations and Perceptions, as undeniably 
evince themſelves either to be the Properties 
of Immaterial Subſtances: or elfe it will 


follow that Matter is ſomething, of whoſe. 


inmoft Subſtance and Eſſential Powers we. 
have altogether as little Idea, . as we have of 
Immaterial Beings ; and then how are Im- 
material Subſtances more impoſſible than Ma- 
terial? But of this, more hereafter. . 
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Of the In- 
materiality 
of Human 
Souls. 


From what has been ſaid on this Head, it 
Will be eaſy to anſwer all the Objections that 
have been brought by any Atheiſt againſt 


the Notion of Human Souls being Impnaterid 
Subſtances diſtinct from Body. For ſince 
See, Zetter tis poſſible there may be ſuch things as Imma- 
fo Mr Dod, terial Subſtances ; and ſince, if any ſuch Sub- 


well, with 
the Four 


ſtance Can Be; there is all the Reaſon in 


Deſenſes the World to believe that Conſcious and 


of it. 


Thinking Subſtance Is ſuch ; theſe Properties 


being the moſt Remote from the known, Pro- 
perties of Matter, that are poſſtble to be con- 
ceived: The Foundation of all the Objections 
againſt the gli of the Soul, is in- 


5 tirely taken away. I 


all not now tarry 


to conſider the Objections in particular, 
which have been often and . 
y 


by learned Pens; but ſhall on 


mention 


One, on which all the reſt depend, and to 
which they may all be reduced. And it 


*—— $i immortalis na- 
tura animabeſt, 


Er ſentire poteſt feereta a 
corpore noſtro; 

| Qing; (ut opinor) eam fa- 
c iundumeſt Sepſibus auctam: 

Nec ratione alia noſmet 
proponere nodis 

Poſſumus internas animas 
Acherunte vagare: 

Fictores iraq; & ſcripto- 
rum ſecla priora 

Sic animas introduxerunt 
ſenſibus auctas. 

Ar neq; 
Cre. 
Nec ſenſus ipſi ſeorſum 
gonſiſtere poſſunt, 


ſeorſum oculi, 


is This: * That ſeeing them 
ly means we have of Percep- 
tion, are the Five Senſes , and 
theſe all plainly depend upon 
the Organs of the Body; there- 
fore the Soul without the Body, 
can have no. Perception, 
and conſequently is Nothing 


Now (beſides that theſe very 


Senſes or Perceptions, hoe. 


ver they may be obſtructed 


by bodily Indiſpoſition, and 
fo do indeed depend upon 
the Organs of the Body 2 
to their preſent Exerciſe, Jet 


in their Nature are really en 


tirely 
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tirely diſtinct Power, and 
cannot poſſibly, as has been 


* before ſhown, be abſolutely 


founded. in, or ariſe from, 
any of the known Properties 
or Qualities of Matter: Be- 
ſides. this, I ſay ) of Him 
that thus argues, I would on- 


Naribus atq; manu, atq; 
oculis, arg; auribus, arg; 

Lingua; nec per ſe poſ- 
ſunt ſentite, nec eſſe. Lucret. 
lib. 3. 
„Oc 30 ig dpyoav f 
£y£03414 αμ⏑μh,hHea , HAY Ofn 
aui aug ayy GeuaT© dV 
yamy u ndgytiy op Cadt- 


(er are motor. Afiſtot. 


ly ask this one Queſtion: Are 


our Five Senſes, by an Abſolute Neceſity in * Pas. 574 


the Nature of the Thing, Al and the only 


Poſſible. Ways of Perception? And is it im- 


poſſible and contradictory, ; that there ſhould 


be any Being in the Univerſe, indued with 


ways of Perception difterent from theſe that 
are the reſult of Our preſent Compoſition ? Or 
are theſe things, on the contrary, purely Ar- 
bitrary, and the ſame Power that gave Us 
theſe, may have given others to Other Beings, 
and might (if he Pad pleas'd) have given Us 
others in this preſent State, and may yet 
have made us capable of different ones in 
Another State? If they be purely Arbitrary ; 
then the want of theſe, does by no means 


infer a total want of Perception; but the. 


fame Soul, which in the preſent State has 
the Powers of Reflexion, Reaſon and Fudgment, 
which are, Faculties entirely difterent from 
Senſe ; may as eaſily in another State have dif- 
ferent ways even of Perception alſo, But if 
any one ſay, that theſe Senſes of ours are 
Neceſſarily the only ways of Perception; 
how does that appear? Andl is it not infinitely 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this is a 
*mere Prejudice, ariſing from 
Cuſtom, and an attending to * Haz ramen 


1magines 


bare Senle in oppoſition to [mortuorum | Loqui volcbant; 


G 3 


Reaſon ? 
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quod fieri nec fine lingua, 
nec fine palato, nec fine tau- 
cium laterum, pulmonum 
vi & figura poteſt. Nihil 
enim Animo {ſpeaking of ſuch 
as attributed to Spirits the 
ſam? Powers and Senſes only, 
as they ſaw Men endued with 
in this preſent State,) videre 
yoterant : Ad Oculos omnia 
referebant. Magni autem 
ingenii eſt, revocare mentem 
a ſenſibus, & cogitationem 
a conſuetud ine abducere. 
Cicero Tuſcul. Quæſ. 1. 


* 


Reaſon? For ſuppoſe Men 
had been created only with 
Four Senſes, and had never 
known the uſe of Sight , would 
they not then have had the 
{ame Reaſon to conclude there 
were but Four poſſible ways 
of Perception, as they have 
Now to fancy that there are 
but Five? And would th 

not then have thought Sight 
to have been an Impoſſible, 


Chimerical, and merely im- 
aginary Power; with abſolutely the ſame Rea- 
ſon, as they nowpreſume the Faculties of im- 
material Beings to be ſo? that is, with 10 
Reaſon at all. One would think, Men ſhould 
he aſhamed therefore to be {5 Vain, as mere- 
ly from their own Negative Ignorance, with- 
out any appearance or pretenſe of any Poſs 
rive Argument, to argue againſt the Poſi bili- 
ty of the Being of Things, which (excepting 
only that they cannot frame to themſelves 
an Image or Not ion of them) there is a Con- 
currence of all the Reaſons in the World to per- 
ſwade them that ſuch Things Really are. And 
then as to the Difficulty of Conceiving the 
Nature and Manner of the Union between 
Soul and Body; We know altogether as 
much of That, as we do ef the Nature cf the 
Union or Cohæſion of the Infinitely diviſible 
parts of Body, to Body; which yet no Man 
doubts of: And therefore our Ignorance can 
be no more an Argument againſt the Truth 
of the One, than it is a Bar to our Belief of 
the Other, | . 
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-. Secondly, It is poſſible to Infinite Power, Of enduing 
to indue a Creature with the Power of Begin- d e 
ning Motion. This is conftantly denied by pgs, f 
all Atheiſts; becauſe the Conſequence of it, beginning 
is a Liberty of Vill, of which I ſhall have Motion. 
Occaſion to ſpeak preſently, But that the 
Propoſition is true, I thus prove. If the 
Power of Beginning Motion be in it ſelf a 
Foſible Thing; and alſo be Poſible to be com- 
municated; Then a Creature may be in- 
dued with That Power. Now that the Power 
of Beginning Motion is in it ſelf a Poſtble 
Thing, I have already proved, by ſhowing 
that there muſt MNeceſſarily be ſomewhere a 
Power of Beginning Motion; becauſe other- 
wile Motion muſt have been from Eterni- 
ty, without any External Cauſe of its Being 
and yet it is a Thing that has no Neceſſity of 
Exiflence in its own Nature: So that if there 
be not ſomewhere a Principle or Power of be- 
ginning Motion; Motion muſt Exiſt, without 
any Cauſe or Reaſon at all of its Exiſtence 
either within it ſelf or from without , which, as N 12. 
I have before ſhown, is an Expreſs Contradic- gc, 
tion: Wherefore a Principle or Power of Be- 
ginning Motion, there muſt of neceſſity Be, 
ſomewhere or other; and confequently it is 
not in it ſelf an Impoſſible Thing. I add; 
As a power of Beginning Motion, is not in 
it ſelf an impoſſible Thing; becauſe it muſt 
of Neceſſity Be in the Supreme Cauſe: So 
neither is it impoſſible to be Communicated 
to Created Beings The Reaſon is plain: 
Becauſe no Powers are Impoſſible to be Com- 
municated, but only thoſe which imply Self- 
exiſtence and abſolute Independency. That 
a Subordinate Being ſhould be Self- exiſtent 
G 4 Or 
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or abſolutely Independent, is indeed a Gon- o 
tradiction; but *tis no Contradiction to-lug- i 
poſe it indued with any Other Power what 
Toever ſeparate from theſe, I know_ the ien 
Maintainers of Fate, are very confident that Nau 
a Power of Beginning Motion, is nothing, lels Hi. 
than being really Independent, or being able 
to Act Independently. from any Superior 
Cauſe. But this is only a childiſh trifling 
with Words For a Power of Acting indepen» Ha 
dently in this Senſe, communicated at the 
Pleaſure of the Supreme Cauſe, and continued 
only during the fame good Pleaſure, is 10 
more a real and abſolute Independency; than 
the Power of Exiſting, (which I ſuppoſe the 
Defenders of Fate are not ſo fond to make a nne 
continual Creation, as they are to make the 
Power of Self-motion à continual External 
Impulſe ;) or than the Power of being Conſa- Ru 
ons, or any other Porer whatſocyer, can be Ws 
ſaid to imply Independency. In reality, 'tis 
altogether 2s herd to conceive, how Conſci- Wo! 
ouſneſs or the Power of Perception, ſhould be 
communicated to a Created Being ; as, how 
the Power of Self-Motion ſhould be ſo. Un- 
leſs Perception be Nothing elſe but a mere 
Paſſive Reception of Iripulſe.; which I ſup- 
Poſe is as clear that it is not, as that a: Tri- 
angle is not a Sound, or that 2 Globe is not a 
Colour. Yet no Man doubts, but that He 
himſelf and all Others have. truly a. Power 
of Perception: And therefore in like manner, 
(however hard it 1 be ta Conceive, as to the 
manner of it; yet ſince, as has been now ꝓro- 
ved, it can never be ſhown to be impoſſible 
and expreſly contradictory, that a Power of 
S-If-Motion ſhould be communzcated,) I ſuppoſe 
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10 conſidering Man can doubt, but that he 
&ually has alſo a Power of Self- Motion. For 
e Argument drawn from continual Expe- 
jence and Obſervation, to prove that we 
ave ſuch a Power, are ſo ſtrong; that no- 
hing leſs than a ſtrict Demonſtration that 
he thing is abſolutely impoſſible, and im- 
lies an expreſs contradiction, can make us 
the leaſt doubt that we have it not. We 
ave all the ſame Experience, the ſame 
arks and Evidence exactly, of our having 
ally a Power of Self-motion; as the rigid- 
| Fataliſt could poſſibly contrive to require, 
f he was to make a Suppoſition of a Man's 
eing indued with that Power. There is no 
ne Thing which ſuch a Man can imagine 
ught to follow from the Suppoſition of Self- 
Motion, which every Man does not now as 
ch feel and actually experience in Himſelf, 
sit can poſſibly be imaginedany Man would 
o, ſuppoſing the Thing were true. Where⸗ 
ore to affirm, notwithſtanding all this, that 
he Spirits, by which a Man moves the Mem- 
ers of his Body, and ranges the Thoughts 


dy Air or Subtler Matter inſpired into the 


latter, and ſo on; as the Wheels of a Clock 
e moved by the Weights, and thoſeWeights 
Gravitation, and ſo on; without a Man's 
wing the leaſt Power by any Principle 
rithin himſelf, to think any one Thought, 
br impell his own Spirits in order to move 
ny Member of his Body: All this is ſo con- 


f his Mind, are Themſelves moved whollx 


Body; and That again by other External 


rary to Experience and the Reaſon of Things, 

that unleſs: the Idea of Self-motion were in it 

elf as evidently and Clearly a Contradiction, 
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90 © 4 Demonſtration'of the 
as that two and two ſhould make fifteen! 
Man ought to be aſhamed to talk at that Ra 
Nay, a Man of any conſiderable degree. 
Modeſty, would even in that Caſe be alm 
tempted rather to doubt the Truth of 
Faculties; than to venture boldly to aſſt 
one fo intolerable an Abſurdity, merely f 
the avoiding of another. There are ſoul 
indeed, who denying Men the Power of! 
grinning Motion, would yet ſeem in ſome M 
ner to account for their Actions, by allown 
them a Power of Determining Motion. Bi 
this alſo is à mere ludicrous--trifling mit 
Words. For if that Power of Determiny 
Motion, be no other in a Man, than thi 
which is in a Stone of Reflecting a Ball u 
certain vay; this is juſt nothing at all. Buti 
he has a Power of determining the Motion 
his Spirits any way, as he himſelf pleaſe 
this is in all Reſpects the very ſame as ti 
Power of Beginning Motion. | in 


Of the Thirdly. *Tis poſſible to Infinite Power 
39,119 endue a Creature with Freedom or. Liberty 
5 5 Mill. It might ſuffice that this is at once pi 

with Free- ved by the fame Arguments, and in the 
dom of Li- Method, as I juſt now proved Self-motion'd 
7 Fa Power of beginning Motion, to be poſſible 
Dix. becauſe Liberty muſt of neceſſity Be l 
the Supreme Cauſe; (as is at large proved i 
222.64, the Ninth General Head of this Diſcourſe 
and therefore cannot be impoſſible and col 
tradictory in the Nature of the thing it ſel 
And, becauſe it implies no Contradiction t 
ſuppoſe it communicated; as being no hard 
to conceive, than the forementioned Pow 
of Beginning Mot ion Aud, becauſe the Mn 

| —_— 
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ments drawn from. Experience and Obſer- 
ation, are ſtronger on the one fide of the 
Mneſtion, than thoſe ariſing merely from the 
ifficulty: of our apprehending the thing, can 
on the other. Put foraſmuch as this is the 
Jueſtion of the greateſt Concern of all, in 
Watters both of Religion and Humane Life; 
d both Spinoza and Mr. Hobbs, and their 
ollowers, have with great Noiſe and Con- 
dence denied it: I ſhall therefore (not con- 
nting my ſelf with this,) indeavour to ſhow 
orcover, in particular, the Weakneſs of the 
ringipal Arguments, by which theſe. Men 
ave pretended to demonſtrate, that there 
znnot poſſibly be any ſuch Power in Man, as 
Liberty of Will. As to the propriety of the 
erms, whether the Will be properly the 
at of Liberty or not, it is not now. to the 
urpoſe to inquire : The Queſtion being, not 
here the Seat of Liberty is; but whether 
here be at all in Man any ſuch Power as a 
iberty of Choice and of Determining his 


e all as Neceſlary, as the Motions of a 
lock. The Arguments by which Spinoza 
nd Mr. Hobbs, have attempted to maintain 
is latter fide of the Queſtion, are all plain- 


: 


reducible to theſe two. 


roduced by ſome Cauſe; therefore, as every 
otion in a Body muſt have been cauſed by 
he Impulſe of ſome other Body, and the 
lotion of That by the Impulſe of a Third; 
0 every Volition, or Determination of the 
Vill of Man, muſt needs be produced by ſome 
Iternal Cauſe, and That in like manner be 
he Effect of ſome Third: And conſequent- 


ly 


vn Actions; or on the contrary his Actions 


J. That ſince every Effect muſt needs be 
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] 15 there cannot poſſibly be ny, * 
i that in. Nature, as Liberty Or Freed vn. 
Will. 
 2dly. That Thinking, 2nd all i its Modes 
willing and the like, are Qualities or A 
fections of Matter: and conſequently, fin 
tis manifeſt that Matter has not in it elf, 
Power of Beginning Motion, or giving it fe 
any manner of Determination whatloeve; 
therefore tis evident likewiſe, that tis 1 in 
oſſible there ſhould be any ſuch cm 4 
Freedom! of Will. ; | 


m_  t_ 2 a. WY OT 


An Anſwer Now to theſe Ar quent I eel 
„ Mr fhall efideavour briefly to demonſtrate, th 
arp three following Propokit tions. , * 


Spinoza's , 
Arguments 


againſt the 1. That every Effect cannot poſſibly k 
n the Product of rene Cauſes; but then 
of Hberg. muſt of Neceſſity be Somewhere a : Begirinin 
of Operation,or a Power of Acting without be 
ing antecefently acted upon: And that tli 
Power may be, and is, in Man. 
2d Hy. That Thinking and Willing, neithe 
are, nor can be, Qualities and Affections d 
Matter ; and conſequently not concluded ut 
der the Laws thereof. 
2dly. That even ſuppoſing the Soul not t 
be a. liſtin& Subſtance from Body, but thi 
Thinking and Willing could be, and were 
deed, ably Qualities or Affections of Mattet 
yet even Thjs would not at all affect the pit 
fent Queſtion, nor prove Freedom of Willi 
That there be Impoſſible. 
mt le i. every Effect cannot poſſibly be the 
2 Product of external Cauſes; but there mul 
of Operatic Of nereltß be ſomewhere a Beginning of Dp 
ox, J 


Being and Attributes of God. 
ation, or a Power of Acting without being 
ntecedently acted upon: And this Power 
ay be, and is, in Man. The ſeveral Parts 
f this Propoſition have been already proved 
n the Second and Ninth General Heads of this pag. 12, 
Diſcourſe, and in that part of this Tenth & 64. 
ead, which is concerning the Poſſibility of 1-8: E. 
he Power of Self-Motion being communi- 

ated to Created Beings. I ſhall not therefore 

ere repeat the Proofs ; but only apply them 

o Spinoza's and Mr. Hobs's Arguments, ſo fer 

s is neceflary to ſhow the weakneſs of what 

hey have ſaid upon this Head in Oppoſition "20 
o the Poſſibility of Liberty or Freedom of 
Will. Now the manner of their Arguing up- 

m this Head, is this. That every Effect mnff 

reds be owing to ſome Cauſe; and that Caufe muſt 

produce the Effect & neceſſarily , | 
hecau ſe, if it be a ſufficient Cauſe, 


93 


* Quicung; unquam Ef- 


the Effe# cannot but follow; 
and if it be not a ſufficient 
Cauſe, it will not be at all 
a Cauſe of that Thing : Thus 
or inſtance, { whatever Bo- 
dy is moved, muſt he moved 
by fome other Body, which it 
ſelf likewiſe muſt be moved by 
ſome Third, and ſo on without 
End: That the Vill, in like 
manner, of any voluntary Agent 


Lemma 3. 


oF ation of ſome immediate Agent 
1 therefore, when firſt a Man 


fectus produttus fir, produc- 
tus eſt a cauſa neceſſaria. 
Nam quod productum eſt, 
cauſam habuir incegram, hoc 
eſt, omnia ea quibus ſuppc- 
ſiris Effectum non ſequi inte- 
ligi non poſſit: ea vero cau- 
ſa neceſlaria eſt. Hobbs Phi- 
loſophia prima, cap. . 

1 Corpus motum vel quieſ- 
cens, ad motum vel Quietem 
determinari debuit ab alio 
corpore, quod etiam ad Mo- 
tum vel Quietem determina- 
tum fuit ab alio, & illud ite- 


rum ab alio, & fic in infinitum. Spinoxa Ethic, Par. II. Prop. 13. 


% 


| Unaquzque Volitio non poteſt Exiſtere, neg; ad operandum deter- 
minarj, niſi ab alia cauſa detetminetur, & hæc rurſus ab alia; & fic 
porto in infinitum. Id. Ethic Par. I. Prop. 32. Demonſtrat. 

| conceive, nothing taketh beginning from it ſelf, but from the 
without it ſelf, 


And that 


ad an Appetite or Will to ſome- 
thing 


04 
thing, to which, immedi- 
ately before, he had no Ap- 
p_ or Will; the Cauſe of 

is Will, is not the Will it 
ſelf, but ſomerhing elſe not 
in his own diſpoſing. Nobbs s 
Debate with Bp. Bramball, 


289. 

In i nulla eſt abſoluta 
five libera voluntas: ſed 
mens ab hoc vel illud volen- 
dum determinatur . a; cauſa, 
quæ etiam ab alia determi- 
nata eſt. & hæce iterum ab 
alia, & fic in infinirum. Spi- 
nova, Ethic. Par. II. Prop. 
48. | 
* See above, pag. 75. 
＋ Hinc ſequitur, Deum non 
operari ex libertate volunta- 
tis. Ethic. Par. I,.. Coroll. 
dd Prop. 32. 5 


ſtrative Force 
they ſay, amounts at laſt to no more but thu 
One moſt abſurd Concluſion, that there is 
where, nor can poſibly be, any Principle of Ms 
tion or Beginning of Operation at all; but eren 
Thing is canſed neceſſarily, by an eternal Chaind 
Dependent Cauſes and Effeds, without any Hud. 
pendent Original. All their Arguments there 
fore on this Head, are already anſwered ii 
a the Second and Ninth General Heads of ths 
# Diſcourſe, (where I proved that there muſt o 
Neceſſity be an Original, Independent and Fre 
Principle of Motion or Action; and that to 
ſuppoſe an endleſs Succeſſion of Dependent 

_ Cauſes and Effects, without. any Original or 


pag. 12,13 
a 
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muſt of © neceſſity be d 
mined by ſome external (ui 
and not by any Power of det 
mining it ſelf, inherent in it ſelf 
And that Eternal Cauſe, mf 
be determined neceſſarily by ſox 
other Cauſe, External to It; a 
fo on without End. From al 
which it evidently appeay 
that All that theſe Men, urge 
againſt the Poſſibility of Fre 
dom, extends equally to al 
other Beings (not excepting 
the Supreme) as well as 1 
Men; and F Spinoza in er 
preſs Words confeſſes ii 
Wherefore conſequently, what 
ever noiſe they make of the 
mighty Strength and Demons 
of their Arguments; all that 


Firſt and 3 Principle, is ſuppoſing 
a Series of dependent Things to be from Etern WF” 
ty produced by Nothing ; which is the hr 

va ame 


Being and. Attriluies of Cod. 97 
ime Abſurdity and Contradiction, as to ſup- 
oſe Things produced by Nothing at any de- 
ite Time; the Ability of Nothing to produce 
y thing, being plainly the fame in Time 
r in Eternity.) And I have moreover proved 
abundanti, in the foregoing; part of this 
enth Head, that the Power of hen 
jon is not only paſible and certain in it ſelf, 
ut alſo poſible to be communirated to Finite 
zeings, and a@ually Is in Man. T 


nd conſequently are not concluded under the 
aws thereof. That tis poſſible there may 


eady been ſhown under the preſent General: 
Propoſition. Further, That Thinking and 
Willing are Powers entirely; different from 


rom them, or be compounded of them ; hath 
ikewiſe been already proved under the Ezehth - 


6 

eneral Head of this Difcourſe, It follows 
errefore, that Thinking and Willing may 
„b be, nay that they certainly and nece/- 


arily are Faculties or Powers of Immaterial 
ubſtances : ſeeing they cannot poſibly be Qua- 
ities or Affections of Matter: unleſs we will 

onfound (as ſome have done) the Ideas of 

hings; and mean by Matter, not what the 
Word in all other caſes ſignifies, a ſolid Sub- 
ance capable of Diviſion, Figure and Moti- 
n, and of whatever Properties can ariſe from 
ne Modifications of theſe; but Subſtance in 
7 ueral, capable of unknown Powers or Pro- 
y Writes entirely different from theſe, and from 
ge . whatever 


inning Mo- pag. 87. 


2dly. Thinking and Willing neither are, That 
or can be, Qualities or Affections of Mutter; Thinking 


e Immaterial Subſtances, the Notion not nor can -be 
mplying a Contradiction in it ſelf; hath al- Hellion, 


lidity, Figure and Motion; and if they be pag- 57- 
ifferent, that then they cannot poſſibly ariſe *. 55« 
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90 A Demonſtration of the 
whatever can poſſibly reſult from thefe: I 

which confufed Senſe of the Word, coul 

Matter be ſuppoſed never ſo capable 
Thinking and Willing; yet in That Sent 

(as I ſhall ſhow preſently,) it would ſignify 
nothing at all to the Purpoſe or Advantag 

of our Adverſaries. In the mean T me 

how great an Abſurdity it is to ſuppoſe 
Thinking and Willing to be Qualities or ! 

fections of Matter, in the Proper and UſulMl > 

Senſe of the Word; may ſufficiently appear, t 
without any foreign Argument, from , fi 
Senſeleſneſs of Mr. Hobbs's Own Explicatiu i: 

of the Nature and Original of Senſation u 

8 8 Conſciouſneſs. The inmediu i {c 
oe aint, Caſe of See, faith 
eſſe in eo, quod Senfionis #5 this The | Object, or Fm. tc 
Organum primum & tangit thing flowing from it, preſet ©: 
q "—_ — 1 _ 3 part of the On 01 
? . and Ihat Preſſure is communis o 

—— e ＋ I ted to the innermoſt Parts of th S. 
proxima eſt; & ita propa- Organ; here, by the Reſiſtant I. 


=__ preſſio, cies 6g or Reaction of the Organ, c. 
— _ ian 1 5; fing a Preſſure outwards conte. t] 
Quoniam autem morui ab ) to the Preſſure of the Oed 01 
objecto per med ia ad Or- 71wards, there is made 1p ot 
E — _ . Phantaſm, or Image- Mic tk 
gan! reſiſtencia ſive reaQio, P bantaſm, . ſaith he, 15 tte t! 
per motum ipſius Organi in · Sen ſation it ſelf. Again; th tb 
ternum naturalem; fic propterea conatui ab objecto, conatus ab O- +1 
gano contratius. Ut cum conatus ille ad intima, ultimus actus ſit te- ac 
rum qui fiunt in actu Senſionis; rum demum ex ea reactione aliquat- . 
diu durante, ipſum exiſtet Phantaſma ; quod propter conatum verſu if I. 
externa ſemper viderur tanquam aliquid ſicum extra Organum: HoW de 
de Senſione & motu ani mali. 1 

+ Phantaſma eſt ſentiendi Actus. Id. ibid. tl 


Cl 


Canſe of Senſation, || ſaith he, 
7s 00 ject preſſing x. Organ; 
which Pref ure is by means 
of the Nerves conveyed to the 
Brain, and ſo to the Heart , 
where, by the Reſiftence or Coun- 
ter-preſſure of the Heart out- 
wards, is made an Image or 
Phantaſm, which is 1 
Now what is there in all this, 
that does in any the leaſt mea- 
ſure tend to explain or make 
intelligible the real and in- 
ward Nature of Senſe or Con- 
ſciouſneſs? The Object, by 
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| Cauſa ſenfionis eſt E** 
ternum Corpus five Objectum 
quod premit Organum pro- 
prium; & premendo, (medi- 
antibusNervis & Membranis,) 
continuum efficit Motum in- 
trorſum ad Cerebrum &inde 
ad Cor; unde naſcitur Cor- 
dis reſiſtentia & contrapreſſio 
ſeu erri]uaia, five Conatus 
Cordis liberantis ſe a preſ- 
ſione per motum tendentem 
extrotſum; qui motus prop- 
terea apparet tanquam ali- 
quid externum: Atq; Appa- 
ricio hzc, five Phantaſma, eſt 
id quod vocamus Senſionem. 
Leviathan Cap. 1. 


communicating a Preſſure through the Organ 
to the Senſory, does indeed raiſe a Phantaſm 


or Image, that is, make a certain Impreſſion 
on the Brain: But Wherein conſiſts the Power 
of Ferceiving this Impreſſion, and of being 
Len ible of it? Or What Similitude hath this 


Impreſſion to the Senſe it ſelf, that is, to the 


Wy Thought excited in the Mind? why, exactly 
the very ſame, that a Square has to Blueneſs, 
or a Triangle to Sound, or a Needle to the Senſe 


of Pain ; or the Reflecting of a Tennis-Ball, to 
the Reaſon and Underſtanding of a Man. 80 
that Mr. Hobbs's Definition of Senfation 
that it is itſelf, the inmoſt and formal Na- 
ture of it, nothing but the Phantaſm or Im- 
age made in the Brain by the Preſſure com- 
municated from the Object; is in other Words, 
defining Blueneſs to be the Image of à Square, 
or Sound the Picture of a Triangle, or Pain 
the Similitude of a Sharp-pointed Needle. L 
do not here miſrepreſent him in the _ 

e mu B — 
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damn For He himſelf expreſsly con- 
mind (lene fenfibiles. & feſſes, * that all Senſible Dus: 
ſunc in ipſo objecto nihil ali- lit ies, uch as Colour, Sound, and 


ud præter materiæ motum, . . | : 
quo Objectum in Organa the like, are in the Objelh 


Senſuum diverfimode ope- themſelves not hing but Motion, 
ratur. Neq; in Notis aliud And, becauſe Motion can pros 
— quam * 4 motus. duce Nothing but Motion, (a 
Anus baun. fta, Jikewiſe "tis evident that . 
cap. I, gure and all its poſhble Com 
| poſitions can produce nothing 
+ See Four hut Figure,) therefore in Us alſo the Perception 
Defenſes of of theſe ſenſible Qualit ies are nothing but different 
a Letter to 3 | 

Mr Dog. HMMoti ns. If then the Phantaſm, that is, the 
well. Image of the Object made in the Brain by Fr 
gure and Motion, be (as he ſays) the Senſa- 
tion it ſelf; is not Senfation, bare Figure 
and Motion? And are not all the foreme WM ;; 
tioned Abſurdities; unavoidable Conſequences þ 

of his Opinion? . 08 
Mr Hobbs, (as J have elſewhere obſerved, 
feems indeed not to have been altogether un- 
aware of this inſuperable Difficulty ; But he 
induſtriouſſy indeavours to conceal it from 
his Readers, and to impoſe upon them by the 
ambiguity of the Word Phantaſm. Yet for 
a Reſerve, in caſe he ſhould be too hard 
preſſed, * he gives us a Hmt, 
* Scio fuiſſe Phiſoſophos that poſſibly Senſation may be 
quoldam, eoldemq; viras ß met hing more, viz. a Power of 
dos, qui corpora omnia k © "AV A, 
Senſu prædita eſſe ſuſtinue- F ercepnon or Conſciouſneſs Lain. 
runt: Nec video, fi natura ally and eſſentially inherent in all 
Senſionis in reactione ſola Matter; only that it wants the 


collacroetur, quomdo refuta- 1 1 Aires 
ri peut. Sed etſi 2 te. Organs and Memory of Animal 
atticne etiam corporum aliorum, phantaſma aliquod naſcere:ur ; 
illud tamin remoto objecto ſtatim ceflaret: Nam nefi ad getivendum 
Motum impreſſum, etiam remoto objecto, apta habeant Organa, W 
habent Animalia; ita tantum ſentient, ut nunquam ſenſiſſe fe 7c 
cordentur. — Senfioni ergo, quæ vulgo ita appellatur, Nt 


celiario adlizrer memotia aliqua, &c. {Hobbs PHI. cap. 25 Sed, , 
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to expreſs its Sen ation: Aid + 
that, i « Han, 1 he were 
ſuppoſed to have no other Senſe 
— ug, and That ſo ord — 
as that his Eyes were always im- 
moveably fixed npon one and the 
ſame Object, and That alſo un- 
changeable and without any the 
leaſt variety; ſuch a Man could 
not 2 be ſaid to See, but 
only to be under an unintelligible 
kind of Amazement : So all un- 
organized Bodies may poſſibly 
have Senſation or Perception 
but becauſe for want of Organs 
there 1s no Variety in it, nei- 
| ther any Memory or means of ex- 

preſing that Senſation, therefore 
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+ Iraq; & Senfioni adhzret 
roprie d ictæ, ut ci aliqua in- 
icafic perpetua phantaſmatum 
varietas; ita ut aliud ab aho 
diſcerni poſſir. Si ſuppone- 
mus enim eſſe hominem, ocu- 
lis quidem claris, cæteriſqʒ 
videndi Organis recte fe ha- 
B-ntibus compoſiuum, nul'o 
autem alio ſenſu præd itum, 
eumqʒ ad eandem rem eodem 
ſemper colore & ſpecie fine 
ulla vel minima varietate ap- 
parentem obverſum eſſe; mihi 
cer. e, quicquid dican talii non 


Videre videtetur. Attonts 


tum eſſe & fortaſſe Aſpectate 
eum, ſed ſtupentem dicerem, 
videre non dicerem: Adeo 
Sentire ſemper idem, & Non 
Sentire, ad idem tecidunt. 
Id. ibid. 


to Us it ſeems as if they had uo ſuch Thing at all. 


This Opinion, I fay, Mr 


obbs mentions as 


poſſible: But he does it with ſuch Heſitancy, . 
Diftidence and Sparingneſs, as ſhows plainly 
that he meant it only as a laſt Refuge, or ra- 
ther Subterfuge, to recur to, when he ſhould 
be preſſed with the fore- mentioned Abſurdi- 
ties unavoidably conſequent upon the Suppo- 
dition of Senſation being only Figure and 


Motion. And indeed well mig 


ring, and, as it were, aſhamed 


ht he be ſpa- 
of this Subter- 


fuge: For it is a Thing altogether as abſurd, 
as even the other Opinion at ſelf, of Thought 
being mere Motion : For what can be more 
ridiculous than to imagin that Matter is as eſ- 
ſentially Conſcious, as it is extended? Will it 
not follow from that Suppoſition, that eve- 
ry piece of Matter, being made up of end- 


leſly diviſible parts, (that ny of parts which 
| 2 


are 


4 Las) * 1 1 
e 8 


10 A Demonſiration of the 
are as really diſtin& Beings, notwithſtand- 
ing their Contiguity, as 1 they had beg 
at never ſo great a diſtance one from another 
15 made up alſe of innumerable Conſciouſ 
neſſes and Infinite Confuſion ? But tis a ſhame 
to trouble the Reader with ſo much as the 
mention of any of the Numberleſs Abſurd; 
ties following from that Monſtrous Suppok: 
tion, Others therefore, who would make 
Thinking to be an Affection of Matter, and 
yet are aſhamed to ufe either of the foremet: 
tioned ways, contend that God by his A. 
mighty and Supreme Power indues certain 
Syſtems of Matter with a Faculty of Thank: 
ing, according to his own Good Pleaſure. But 
this alſo amounts to Nothing. For (beſide 
the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to make at 
inummerable company of diſtinct Beings, ſuch 
as the Particles of every Syſtem of Matter ne 
ceſſarily are, to be at the ſame time One Ind. 
- vidual Conſcious Being: Beſides this, I fay, 
either our Idea of Matter, is a true and d. 
ſtinct Idea; or it is not. If it be a true and 
diſtinct Idea, (that is, if our Idea, not of tlie 
Subſtance of Matter; for of Simple Subſtance 
we have no Idea; but if our Idea of the Fr 

perties which eſſentially diſtinguiſh and denomi 
Nate the Subſtance, be a right Idea,) that Mat: 

te / is Nothing but a Solid Subſtance, cap# 
ble only of Diviſion, Figure and Motion, 
with all the poſſible Effects of their ſeveral 
Compoſitions; as to Us it appears to be, 
upon the Beſt Examination we are able to 
make of it; and the greateſt part of our A 
verſaries themſelves readily allow; then iti 
abſolutely Impoſſible for Thinking to belong 
to Matter, becauſe Thinking, as has ben. 
n e 
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fore ſhown, cannot poſſibly ariſe from any Mo- Pa: 57 

dification or Compoſition of any or all of theſe 77. 

Qualities : But if any Man will ay that our 

Idea of Matter is wrong; and that by Matter 

he will not here mean, as in all other caſes, 

a Solid Subſtance, capable ny of Diviſion, 

Figure and Motion, with all the pollible 

Effects of their ſeveral Compoſitions ; but 

Subſtance in general, capable of Thinking and 

of numberleſs unknown Properties beſides; 

then he trifles only, in putting an ambiguons 

Signification upon the Word Matter, where he 

ought to uſe the word Subſtance. And, in 

That Senſe, to ſuppoſe Thinking or any other 

Active Property poſſible to be in Matte, as 

tignifying only Subſtance in general, of whoſe 

Powers and Capacities we have no certain 

Idea; would make Nothing at all to the He- 

ſent Purpoſe in our Adverſaries Advantage, - 

| and is at leaſt Not a clearer and more Intellgible : 

way of Talking, than to attribute tbe ſame 

Properties to an Immaterial Subſtance, and 

keep the Idea of Matter and its Properties 

dlear and diſtin, For I affirm, 

2dly. That even ſuppoſing (in theſe Mens _ if 

confuſed way) that the Soul was really not a 1 
diſtinct Subſtance from Body, but that Think- ling were 
ing and Willing could be and were indeed Qualities 
only Qualities or Affections of Mutter; 2 — 

eren This would not at all affect the preſent *heleſs Li- 
Queſtion about Liberty, nor prove Freedom bert, might 

of Will to be an impoilible Thing. For, “e ele. 

ſince it has been already demonſtrated, that 2 

Thinking and Willing cannot poſſibly be Ef- mw 

fects or Compoſitions of Figure and Motion; 

Whoſoever will make Thinking and 12 

to be Qualities or Affections of Matter, mu 

H 3 | ſuppoſe 


— 
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ſuppoſe Matter capable of certain Properties 
entirely difterent from Figure and Motion: 

And if it be capable of Properties entirel 
_ different from Figure and Motion, then it 
can never be proved from the Effects of Fi. 
gure and Motion being all Neceſſary, that 
the Effects of other and totally diſtin& Pro- 

perties muſt likewiſe be Neceſſary. 

A ſhameful Mr Hobbs therefore, and his Followers, 
Fallacy of axe guilty of a moſt ſhameful Fallacy in that 
_ __ very Argument, wherein they place their 
Followers Main and chief ſtrength. For, ſuppoſing 
Matter to be capable of Thinking and Wil 
ling, they contend that the Soul is mere Mat- 
ter; and knowing that the Effects of Figure 

and Motion muſt needs be all neceſſary, the 

conclude that the Operations of the Mind m 

All therefore be Neceſſary: That is; When 
they would prove the Soul to be mere Matter; 
then they ſuppoſe Matter capable not only of 
Figure and Motion, but alſo of other un- 
known Properties: And when they wouldprove 
the Will, and all other Operations of the Soul, 
to be Neceſſary, then they deveſt Matter again 
of all its Unkown Properties, and make it 
mere Solidity, endued only with Figure and 
Mot1on, again, Wherefore. diſtinguiſhing their 
ambiguous and confuſed uſe of the Word Mat- 
ter, they are unzvoidably reduced to one of 
theſe two Conceſſions. If by Matter, they mean 
a Solid Subſtance endued only with Figure and 
Motion, and all the poſſible Effects of the Va- 
_ *MotuMi- riations and Compoſitions of theſe Qualities; 
= then the Soul cannot be mere Matter; becauſe 
zum. Levi- (as Mr Hobbs himſelf * confeſſes) Figure and 
ach. Cap. I Motion can never produce any thing but Fir 
$5: 57» gure and Motion; and conſequently. (as hath 
been * before demonſtrated) they cap never 
b pro 
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produce ſo much as any yoo Quality, 
f Sound, Colour and the like,] much leſs Think- 
ing and Reaſoning: From whence it follows, 
that the Soul being unavoidably ſomething 
Immaterial, they have no Argument left to 
prove that it cannot have a Power of Begin- 
ning Motion, which is a plain Inſtance of 
Liberty. But if, on the other Hand, they 
will by Matter mean Subſtance in general, ca- 
pable of unknown Properties, totally diffe- 
rent from Figure and Motion ; then they muſt 
no longer argue againſt the Poſſibility of Li- 
berty from the Effects of Figure and Motion 
being all unavoidably Neceſſary; becauſe 
Liberty will not conſiſt in the Effects of Fi- 
gure and Motion, but in thoſe Other Un- 
known Properties of Matter, which theſe 
Men can no more explain or argue about, 
than about Immaterial Subſtances. The 
Truth therefore is; they muſt needs ſuppoſe 
Thinking to be merely an Effect or Compo- 
ſition of Figure and Motion, if they will give 


any ſtrength to their Arguments againſt Li- 


berty; and then the Queſtion will be, not 
whether God can make Matter think, or no; 
(for in that Queſtion they only trifle with a 
Word, abuſing the Word Matter to ſigniſie Sub- 
Fance in general ;) but the Queſtion is whe- 
ther Figure and Motion, in any Compoſition 
or Diviſion, can poſſibly Be Perception and 


Thought :; Which (as has been before ſaid) is 


Juſt ſuch a Queſtion, as if a Man ſhould ask, 
whether it be poſſible that a Triangle ſhould 
be a Sound, or a Globe a Colour. The Sum 
is this: If the Soul be an Inmaterial Subſtance, 
(as it muſt needs be, if we have any true 


Idea of the Nature and Properties of Matte,) 


then Mr Hobbs's Arguments againſt the Poſ- 
 — $0 libility 
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104 - A Demonſtration of the , 
ſibility of Liberty, drawn all from the Pro- 

erties of Matter, are vain and nothing to 

the Purpoſe. But if our Adverſaries will be ſo 
abſurd as to contend, that the Soul is nothing 

but mere Matter; Then either by Matter 

they muſt underſtand Subflance in gene- 

ral, Subſtance indued with unknown Pow- 

ers, with Active as well as Paſtive Proper- 

ties; which is confounding and taking away 

our Idea of Matter, and at the ſame Time de- 
ſtroying all their own Arguments againſt 
Liberty, which they have founded wholly on 

the known Properties of Matter, Or elſe they 

muſt {peak out, (as they really mean,) that 
Thinking and Willing are nothing but EF 

tects and Compoſitions of Figure and Motion; 
8 which I have already ſhown to be a Contra- 
97 diction in Terms, | 


There are ſome other Arguments againſt the 

Poſſibility of Liberty, which Men by at- 
tempting to anſwer, have made to Ar 
conſiderable; when in reality they are altoge- 

ther beſide the Queſtion, As for Inſtance, 

thoſe drawn from the Neceſity of the Will's be- 

ing determined by the laſt Judgment of the Under- 
Handing; And from the Certainty of the Divine 
Preſcience. | 

Of th: Will As to the former, viz. The Neceſſity of tbe 
being receſ- Will's being determined by the laſt Fudgment af 
— the Underſtanding : This is only a Neceſſity up- 
by the laſt on Suppoſition ; that is to ſay, a Neceſſity 
7x (gment that a Man ſhould Vill a Thing, when it b 
of the Ur: ſuppoſed that he does Wil it; Juſt as if one 
— aa ſhould affirm, that every thing which Is, 1s 
therefore Neceſſary to Be, becauſe, when it 


Is, it cannot but Be. For the laſt Fudgment of 
2: th 


« Wt Underſtanding, is nothing elſe but a Man's 
) nal Determining, (after more or lefs Conſi- 
» Wderation,) either to Chooſe or not to Chooſe a 
ting; that is, it is the very ſame with the 
Aa of Volition. Or elſe, if the Ad of Voliti- 
the Underſtanding ;, then the A of Volition, or 
rather the Beginning of Action, conſequent up- 
on the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, is not 
determined or cauſed by that laſt Judgment, as 
by the phyſical Efficient, but only 2s the Mo- 
ral Motive. For the true, proper, immediate, 
phyſical Effcient Cauſe of Action, is the Power 
of Self mot ion which is in Men, and which ex- 
erts it ſelf freely in conſequence of the lag 
Judgment of the Under ſtanding. But the laff 
Judgment of the Underſtanding, is not itſelf a 
phyſical Eftcient, but merely a Moral Motive, 
upon which the phyſical Efficient or motive Pow- 
er begins to Act. The Neceſſity therefore, 
by which the Power of Acting follows the 
Judgment of the Underſtanding, is only a Moral 
Neceſiity, that is, no Neceſity at all, in the Senſe 
the Oppoſers of Liberty underſtand Nece ſity. 
For Moral Neceſity, is evidently conſiſtent 
with the moſt perfect Natural Liberty. For 
inſtance: A Man intirely free from all Pain 
of Body and Diſorder of Mind, judges it un- 
reaſonable for him to Hurt or Deſtroy him- 
felt; and, being under no Temptation or Ex- 
ternal Violence, he cannot poſtbly Act contra- 
ry to this Judgment; not becauſe he wants 
a Natural or Phyſical Power ſo to do, but be- 
cauſe it is abſurd and miſchievous, and mo- 


rally impoſſible for him to Chooſe todo it. Which 


allo 15 the very ſame Reaſon, why the moſt 


perfect rational Creatures, ſuperiour to Men, 
| cannot 
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on be diſtinguiſhed from the laſt Judgment of 
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106 A Demonſtration of the 
cannot do Evil; not becauſe they want aiNy 
tural Power to perform the Material Action 
but becauſe it is morally impoſable, that with 
a perfect Knowledge of what is Beſt, an 
without any Temptation to Evil, their Wil 
ſhould determine it ſelf to Chooſe to Ag 
Fooliſhly and Unreaſonably. Here therefate 
ſeems at laſt truly to lie the Fundamental 
Errour both of thoſe who oppoſe and argue 
againſt the Liberty of the Will, and of thoſt 
who but too confuſedly defend it: They do nt 
make a clear diſtinction between moral Moting 
and Canſes Phyſically Effcient ; which Two thing 
have no ſimilitude at all. Laſtly, if the Main- 
tainers of Fate ſhall allege, that after all, they 
think a Man free from all Pain of Body and 
Diſorder of Mind, is under not only a Mord 
but alſo a Natural Impoſſibility of hurt: 
ing or deſtroying himſelf; becauſe neither 
his Judgment nor his Vill, without ſome im 
pu External to both, can any more poſſ- 

ly be determined to any Action, than one 
Body can begin to move, without being tt 
pelled by another: I anſwer , This is forſal- 
ing the Argument drawn from the Necelbt) 
of the Will's following the Under ftanding, and 
recurs to the former Argument of the abſolute 
Impoſſibility of there being any where a fi} 
Principle of Motion at all; which has been # 

* paz. 87. bundantly anſwered * already. 

* og The other Argument which I ſaid has alſo 

Bine frequently been urged againſt the Poſlibility 

Fre · knon · of Liberty, is the certainty of the Divine Pre 

ledge nat ſcience. But this alſo is entirely beſide the 

— 1 Queſtion. For if there be no Other Argu- it 

Liberty of ments, by which it can be proved antece I n. 

Mens Atti- dently, that all Actions are Neceſſary; tis be 

9 A certai Bt +} 
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ertain it can never he made to appear to fol- 

low from Preſctence alone, that they muſt be 

ſo. That is; if upon Other Accounts there 

he no Impoſſibility, but that the Actions of 

Men may be free; the bare Certainty of the 

Divine Fore-knowledge, can never be proved to 

eſtroy that Freedom, or make Any Altera- 

tion in the Nature of Men's Actions: And 

onſequently the certainty of Præſcience, ſepa- 

rated from Other Arguments, is altogether 

belide the Queſtion concerning Liberty. As to 

the Other Arguments, uſually intermingled 

with this Queſtion , they have all, I think, 

been anſwered already. And now that, if up- 

on other Accounts there be no Impoſſibility 

or th Actions of Men to be free, the bare cer- 

; tainty of the Divine Fore-knowledge can never be 
proved to deſtroy that Freedom, 1s very Evi- 

dent. For bare Fore-knowledge, has no Influ- 

"Wence at all in any Reſpect; nor affects in any 
meaſure the manner of the Exiſtence of any 
Thing. All that the greateſt Oppoſers of Li- 

"Wberty have ever urged, or can urge. upon this 

Head, amounts only to This; that Fore-know- 

odge implies Certarnty, and Certainty implies 

Necefity. But neither is it true, that Certain- 

| 


1 


ty implies Neceſity; neither does Fore-know- 
ledge imply any other Certainty than ſuch a Cer- 
tainty only as would be equally in Things, 

though there was no Fore- Knowledge. 
For (1/.) the certainty of Fore- Knowledge 
bes not cauſe the certainty of Things, but is 
it ſelf founded on the reality of their Ex- 
iſtence. Whatever now ls, tis certain that 
it Is; and it was yeſterday and from Eter- 
nity as certainly true, that the Thing would 
be to day, as it is now certain that it. II. And 
tis certainty of Event is equally the ſame, 
| 8 whether 


E 
. 
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whether it be ſuppoſed that the Thing col} 
be Fore-known, or not. For whatever at any 
time Is, it was certainly true from Eternity 
as to the Event, that That Thing would be: 
And this certain Truth of every future E. 
vent, would not at all have been the leſ, 
though there had been no ſuch Thing a 
Fore- knowledge. Bare Præſcience therefore 
has no Influence at all upon any Thing; not 
contributes in the leaſt towards the making it 
Neceſſary. We may illuſtrate this in ſome 
meaſure by the Compariſon of our own 
Knowledge, We know certainly that ſome 
Things are; and when we know that they 
are, they cannot but Be: Yet *tis manifet 
our Knowledge does not at all affect the 
Things, to make them more Neceſſary «© 
more Certain. Now Fore-knowledge in God, 
is the very ſame as Knowledge, All things 
are to Him as if they were equally preſent, 
to all the Purpoſes of Knowledge and Power. 
He knows perfectly every thing that Is.: And 
he Fore-knows whatever ſhall be, in- the 
fame Manner as he knows what Is. As 
therefore Knowledge has no Influence on. 
Things that are; fo neither has Fore-know- 
edge, on Things that ſhall be, *Tis true; 
The Manner, how God can foreſee Future 
Things, without a Chain of Neceſſary Cau- 
ſes; is impoſſible for us to explain di/tindh. 
Tho' ſome ſort of general Notion, we may 
conceive of it. For as a Man who has 00 
Influence over another Perſon's Actions, can 
yet often perceive before-hand what That 
Other will do; and a Wiſer and more er- 
perienced Man, will {till with greater proba- 


bility foreſee what Another, whoſe Dipol 
_ t10 
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tion he is perfectly acquainted with, will in 
certain Circumſtances do; and an Angel, 
with ftill much Leſs degrees of Errour, may 
have a further Proſpect into Mens future 
Actions: So it is very reaſonable to appre- 
hend, that God, «of a influencing Mens 
Wills by his Power, yet by his Foreſight 
cannot but have as much Fx a know- 
ledge of future free Events, than either Men 
or Angels can poſſibly have; as the Ferfecti- 
on of His Nature is greater than that of Therrs. 
The Diſtindt Manner how he foreſees theſe 
things, 1s indeed impoſſible for Us to explain. 
But ſo alſo are Numberleſs other Things, 
which yet no Man doubts of the Truth of. 
And if there were any Strength in This Ar- 
gument; it would prove, not againſt Liber- 
ty, but againſt Preſcience it ſelf. For if theſe 
two things were really inconſiſtent, and one of 
them mult be deſtroyed; the introducing an 
abſolute and univerſal Fatality, which evi- 
dently deſtroys all Religion and Morality, 
would tend more of the two to the Diſho- 
nour of God, and denying him a Fore-know- 
ledge, which upon this Suppoſition would be 
impoſſible and imply a Contradiction to con- 
ceive him to have; and the denying of 
which, would in ſuch caſe be no more a 
Diminution of his Omniſcience, than the de- 
nying him the Power of working Contradicti- 
ons, is taking away his Omnipotence. But 
the Caſe is not thus. For tho' we cannot: 
indeed clearly and diſtinctly explain the 
Manner of God's foreſeeing the Actions of 
Free-Agents; yet thus much we know, that 
the bare Fore-knowledge of any Action that 
would upon all other Accounts be Free, can- 
| | not 
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ledge,) and not at all any Neceſity of the 


A Demonſtration of the © | 
not alter or diminiſh that Freedom; it be 
ing evident, that Fore-knowledge adds 9 
other Certainty to any thing, than what i 
would equelly have though there was n 
Fore-knowledge. Unleſs therefore we be at 
tecedently certain, that nothing can polk 
bly be free; and that Liberty is in it ſei 
abſolutely an Inconſiſtent and Contrads 
tory Notion, (as I have above ſhown that": 
it is not ;) bare Fore-knowledge, whid 
makes no alteration at all in any thing 
will not be in any ways Inconſiſtent with 
Liberty; how great Difficulty ſoever ther 
may be, in comprehending the manner of ſud 
Fore-knowledge. For if Liberty be in it ſel 
poſſible ; The bare Fore-ſight of a free Ad: 
on, before it be done; is nothing different (to 
any puryoſe in the preſent Queſtion,) froma 
11mple Knowledge of it, when it is done : 
theſe kinds of Knowledge, implying plainly 
a Certainty only of the Event, which would 
be the ſame tho' there was no ſuch Know: 


hing. | 

For (2dly,) As Fore-knowledge implies not 
any other Certainty, than ſuch as would be 
equally in Things, though there was no Fort 
knowledge So neither does this certainty of H 
vent, in any ſort imply Ne-efity. For, let 
a Fataliſt ſuppoſe, (what he does not yet gant 
that there was in Man, (as we aſſert) a PoW 
er of beginning Motion, that is, of acting 
freely; and let him ſuppoſe further, if he 
pleaſe, that thoſe Actions could not poflib 
be Fore-known: Will there not yet, notwith. 
ſtanding this Suppoſition, be in the Nature 


of things the ſame certainty of Event in ge" 
one 
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ne of the Man's Actions, as if they were 
ever ſo Fatal and neceſſary ? For inſtance; 
uppoſe the Man by an internal Principle of 
Motion, and an abſolute Freedom of Will, 

ithout any External Cauſe or Impulſe at 
all, does ſome particular Action to Day; 
and ſuppoſe it was not poſſible that this 
Action ſhould have been fore-ſeen Tefterday ; 
was there Not nevertheleſs the ſame certainty 
of Event, as if it had been fore-ſeen ? That 
3s; would it not, notwithſtanding the fup- 
poſed Freedom, have been as certain a Truth 
Yeſterday and from Eternity, that this Ac- 
tion was in Event to be performed to Day, 
(though ſuppoſed never ſo impoſſible to have 
been Fore-known,) as it is now a Certain and 
infallible Truth that it 7s performed? Mere 
certainty of Event therefore does not in any 
meaſure imply Necefity : And conſequently 
Fore-knowledge, however difficult to be ex- 
plained as to the Manner of it, yet, ſince tis 
evident it implies no other Certainty, but 
only That Certainty of Event which the 
Thing would equally have without heing 
Fore-known, *tis evident that It alſo implies 
no neceſſity. bs 8 


And now having, as I hope, ſufficiently 


Of the Ori 


proved both the Poſſibility and the real Ex- gina of 
iſtence of Liberty : I ſhall, from what has Eull. 


been ſaid on this Head, draw only this 
one Inference; that hereby we are enabled 


to anſwer that Antient and great Queſtion, 


[15-1 T3 ney; ] What is the Cauſe and O- 
riginal of Evil, For oy implying a 
Natural Power of doing Evil, as well as 


Good ; and the imperfect Nature of Finite 
| | | Beings, 


_ _ 
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Beings, making it poſſible for them to abuſs 
That their Liberty to an actual Commiſſion 
of Evil; and it being Neceſſary to the Or- 
der and Beauty of the Whole, and for dil. 
playing the Infinite Wiſdom of the Creator, 
that there ſhould be different and various 
degrees of Creatures, whereof conſequently 
ſome muſt be leſs Perfect than others; Heng 
there neceſſarily ariſes a Poſſibility of Evil 
notwithſtanding that the Creator 1s infinite 
ly Good. In ſhort, thus all that we cal 
Evil, is either an Evil of Imperfection, as the 
Want of certain Faculties and Excellencies vid 
other Creatures have; or Natural Evil, as Bis 
Death, and the like; or Moral Evil, as al 
kinds of Vice, The Firft of theſe, is not pro 
perly an Evil: For every Power, Faculty a 
Perfection, which any Creature enjoys, being 
the Free Gift of God, which he was no more 
obliged to beſtow, than he was to confer 
Being or Exiſtence it ſelf; *tis plain, the 
want of any certain Faculty or Perfection in 
any kind of Creatures, which never belong 
to their Nature, is no more an Evil to then, 
than their never having been Createl 
or brought into Being at all, could pro 
perly have been called an Evil. The & 
cond kind of Evil, which we call Natural 
Evil, is either a Neceſſary Conſequence d 
the former; as Death, to a Creature on whole 
Nature Immortality was never conferred; 
and then *tis no more properly an Evil, than 
the Former: Or elſe it is counterpoiſed in 
the whole, with as great or greater Good; 
as the Aſfictions aud Sufferings of Good Men: 
and then alſo it is not properly an Evil: Of 
elſe laſtly, tis a Puniſhment, and then tis x): 
ceſſa 
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Being and Attributes of Cod. 
ceſſary Conſequent of the Third, and laſt ſort 
of Evil, viz. Moral Evil : And This ariſes 
wholly from the abuſe of Liberty; which 
God gave to his Creatures for other Purpoſes, 
and which *twas reaſonable and fit to give 
them for the Perfection and Order of the 
whole Creation, Only they, contrary to 
God's Intention and Command, have abuſed 
what was Neceſſary for the Perfection of the 
whole, to the Corruption and Depravation 
of themſelves: And thus all ſorts of Evils 
have entred into the World, without any Di- 
minution to the Infinite Goodneſs of the 
Creator and Goyernour thereof. 


Things, muſt of Neceſity be infinitely Wiſe. 
This Propoſition is evidently Conſequent up- 
on thoſe that have already been proved ; And 


no further Diſpute, needs not to be largely 


than that an Infinite, Omnipreſent, Intelligent 
Being, muſt know perfectly all hingt that are; 
an! that He who alone is Self-Exiftent and 
Eternal, the ſole Cauſe and Author of all Things , 
from whom alone all the Powers of all Things 
are derived, and on whom they continually depend; 
muſt alſo know perfectly all the Conſequences 
of thoſe Powers, that is, all Pofibilities of 
Things to come, and what in every refpe& is 
Belt and Wiſeſt to be done; and having infi- 
nite Tower, can never be controuled or pre- 
vented from doing what he ſo knows to be 
Fitteſt, From all which, it manifeſtly fol- 


muſt 


lows, that every Effect of * Supreme Cauſe, 
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IX. The Supreme Cauſe and Author of all That the 
Supreme 
: Cauſe and 
Author of 
E ; : 3 Aut all Things, 
they being eſtabliſhed, This, as admitting muſt of Nes 
ceſſity be ins 


inſiſted upon. For nothing is more evident, = 2 


' A Demonſtration of the 
- muſt be the Product of Infinite Wiſdon 
More particularly: The Supreme Being, he 
cauſe he is Infnite, muſt be every where pn 
lent; And becauſe he is an Infinite Mind 9 
Intelligence; therefore where-ever he Is, (his 
Knowledge Is, which is inſeparable from his 
Being, and muſt therefore be infinite likewiſe, 
And where-cver. his Infinite Knowledge ; 
it muſt neceſſarily have a full and perfil 
Proſpect af all Things, and nothing can he 
conceal'd from its Infpe&tion : He include 
and ſurrounds every Thing with his bound- 
leſs Preſence; and penetrates every part 9 
their Subſtance with his All- ſeeing Eye: 8 
that the inmoſt Nature and Eſſence of al 
things, are Perfectly Naked and Open to 
Tas View; and even the deepeſt Thoughts 
of Intelligent Beings: themſelves, manifeſt 
in his fight. Further, All Things being 
not only preſent to him, but alſo entirely 
Depending upon him, and having recened 
both their Being it ſelf, and all their. Pow: 
ers and Faculties from Him; tis manifeſt 
that, as he knows all Things that are, ſo he 
muſt likewiſe know all Poffibilities d 
Things, that is, all Effects that Can be. 
For, being himſelf only Self-Exiſtent, and 
having Alone given to all Things all the 
Powers and Faculties they are indued with 
tis evident He muſt of Neceſſity knov 
perfectly what All and Each of thoſe Pow- 
ers and Faculties, which are derived wholl 
from himſelf, can poflibly Produce : An 
Seeing at one boundleſs View, all the poF 
ſible Compoſitions and Diviſions, Van 


tions and Changes, Circumſtances and De- 
penden- 
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Being am Aitrilittet of Cod. 115 
pendencies of Things: all their poſſible 
Relations one to another, and Diſpoſitions 


or Fitneſſes to certain and reſpective Ends; 


he muſt 1 of Error, know 
exactly what is Beſt and Propereſt in every 


one of the Infinite Poſſilile Caſes or Me- 


thods of Diſpoſing Things; and underſtand 


perfectly how to Order and Direct the re- 


ſpective Means, to bring abaut what he fo. 
knows to be in its Kind, or in the Whole, 
the Beſt and Fitteſt insthe End. This is 
what we mean by Infinite Wiſdom. And ha- 


ving before ſhown, (which indeed is alſo evi- ba 76. 
dent of it ſelf,)}i that the Supreme Cauſe is 


moreover All- Powerful; ſo that He can no 
more be prevented by Force or Oppoſition, 
than he can be hindred by Error or Mi- 
ſtake, from Effecting always what is abſo- 
lutely Fitteſt and Wiſeſt to be done; It 


follows undeniably, that he is actually and 


efectually, in the higheſt and moſt complete 
ſenſe, Infimtely VNiſt; and that the World, 
and all Things therein, muſt be and are 
Effects of Infinite Wiſdom, This is De- 
monſtrat ion à priori. The Proof a pofte- 
11071, of the Infinite Wiſdom of God, from 
the Conſideration of the Exquiſite Perfecti- 
on and Conſummate Excellency of his 
Works; is no leſs ſtrong and undeniable: 
But I ſhall not inlarge upon this Argument; 
becauſe it has often already been accurately 
and ſtrongly urgel, to the everlaſting 


Shame and Confuſion of Atheiſts, by the a- 
bleſt and learnedeſt Writers both of Anti- 4 Per. 


tium, Tully 
de natura Deorum, Boyle of Final Cauſes, Mr Ray of the Wiſdom of God 
in the Creation, Mr Derham's Phyſico Theology , &c. i 
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ent and Modern Times. I ſhall here cb. 
ſerve only this One Thing; That the older 
the World grows, and the deeper Men in. 
quire into Things, and the more Accurate 
Obſervations they make, and the more and 

Opinic- greater Diſcoveries: they find out; the ſtrom 

num Com- ger this Argument continually grows: Which 
men'a de- is à certain Evidence of its being found. 
— 4 ed in Truth. If Galen ſo many Ages apy, 
cia confir- could find in the Conſtruction and Con- 
mat. Cicero. ſtitution of the parts of a Humane Body, 
ſuch undeniable marks of Contrivance 

and Deſign, as forced him Then to acknoy- 

ledge and admire the Wiſdom of its Al. 

thor; What would he have ſaid, if he 

had known the Late Difcoveries in Anato- 

my and Phyſick, the Circulation of the 

Blood, the exact Structure of the Heart and 

Brain, the Uſes of Numberlefs Glands and 

Velves for the Secretion and Motion of the 

Juices in the Body, beſides feveral Veins 

and other Veſſels and Receptacles not at all 

known, or fo much as imagmed to have 

any Exiſtence, in his Days; but which Nov 

are diſcovered to ſerve the wiſeſt and moi 
exquiſite Ends imaginable ? If the Argu- 

ments againſt the Belief of the Being of an 
All-wiſe Creator and Governour of the 

World, which Epicurus and his Follower 
Lucretius drew from the Faults which they 
imagined they could find in the Frame and 
Conſtitution of the Earth, were fo Poor 

and Inconſiderable, that even in that Infan- 

cy of Natural Philſophy, the generality of 

Men contemned and deſpiſed them as of 

no force; How would they have been _ 

_ 
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med, if they had lived in theſe Days; when 

thoſe very things,, which they thought to be 

Faults and Blunders in the Conſtitution of 
Nature, are diſcovered to be very uſeful 

and of exceeding Benefit to the Preſervation 

and Well-Being of the whole? And, to 
mention no more: If Tully, from the pa- 

tial and very imperfect Knowledge in A- 
ſtronomy, which His Times afforded, could 

be ſo confident of the Heavenly Bodies 

being Diſpoſed and Moved by a Wile and 

| Underſtanding Mind, as to declare, that in 

his Opinion, whoever aſſerted the contrary, 

was himſelf “ void of all 

Underſtanding ; What wou'd tg erg? 2 
Ne have "ſand; if be hal OT TE 
known the Modern Diſcove- — pag 1 
ries in Aſtronomy? The In- omnis oritur, qui vacare 
menſe Greatneſs of the World; mente purat, 15 ipſe mentis 
(I mean of that Part of it, 4... 1 2 * 88 
which falls under our Obſer- 0 
vation; which is now known to be as 

much greater than what in his Time they 
magined it to be, as the World it ſelf, ac- 

cording to their Syſtem, was greater than 
Archimedes's Sphere ? The Exquiſite Regula- 

71ty of all the Planets Motions, without Epi- 

cycles, Stations, Retrogradations, or any 

other Deviation or Confuſion whatſoever ? 

The inexpreſſible Nicety of the Adjuſtment of 

the Primary Velocity and Original Direc- 

tion of the Annual Motion of the Planets, 

with their diſtance from the Central Body 

and their force of Gravitation towards it ? 

The wonderful Proportion of the Diurnal Mo- 


tion of the Earth and other Planets about 
I 3 their 


their own Centers, for the. Diſtinction 0 I 


Light and ; Darkneſs 0 
ſtrouſly diſproportionate Whirling of 


„ without that weft 
the 


whole Heavens, which the Antient Afro: 


* Planetarum denſitates 


cate ad diametros veras, 
hoc eſt, reciproce ut dil- 
rantix Planetarum a ſole, 
ductæ in radices diametro- 
rum. apparentium. 
!ocavit igitur Deus Plane- 
tas in diverſis diſtantiis à 


Sole, ut quilibet pro gradu 


d enſitat is, calore Solis majo- 
re vel minore fruatur. New- 
ton. Princip. Lib. 3. Prop. 8. 


Cal- 


nomers were forced to ſuppoſe? The exad 


- Accommodating the Denſitze 
of the Planets, to, their di. 


fere ſunt, ut radices diame- : ances from | the Sun, and 


trorum apparentium appli- 


# 


conſequently to the Propor: 


tion of Heat which each cf 


them is to bear reſpectively; 
ſo that neither thoſe which 
are neareſt to the Sun, are 
deſtroyed by the Heat; nor 
thoſe which are fartheſt off, 
by the Cold; but each one 
enjoys a Temperature ſuitel 


mm LL) 
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to its proper Uſes, as the 

Earth is to os The Admirable Order, 
Number and Uſefulneſs, of the ſeveral Moons, 
(as I may very properly call them,) never 
dreamt cf by Antiquity, but now by the 
Help of Teleſcopes clearly and diſtinctiy ſeen 
to move about their reſpective Planets; 
and whoſe Motions are ſo exactly known, 
that their very Eclipſes are as certainly cab 
culated and foretold, as thoſe of our own 
Moon? The frange Adjuſtment of our Moons 
Motion about its own Center once in a Month, 
with its Motion about the Farth in the 
ſame Period of Time, to ſuch a degree, of. 
Exactneſs, that by that means the ſame Face 
is always obverted to the Earth without an 
ſenſible Variation? _ Laſtly, the Motions of 
the Comets, which are Now known. to, be.as 
exact, regular, and periodical, as the Moti- 
ons 
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ons of Other Planets > What, I fay, would 
Tully, that great Maſter of Reaſon, have 
thought and ſaid; if theſe and other new- 
ty diſcovered Inſtances of the Unexpreſſi- 
ple Accuracy” and Wiſdom of the Works of 
God, had been found out and known in His 
Time? Certainly Atheiſm; which Then was 
altogether unable to withſtand the Argu- 
ments drawn from this Topick ; muſt ow, 
upon the additional Strength of theſe later 
Obſervations, which are every one an un- 
anſwerable Proof of the incomprehenſible 
Wiſdom of the Creator, be utterly aſhamed 
to ſhow its Head. We Now ſee with how 
great reaſon 'the Author of the Book of Ec- 
cleſia ſticus, after he had defcribed the my 
of the Sun and Stars, and all the then vifi- 
ble Works of God in Heaven and Earth; 
concluded, ch. 43, v. 32, (as We after all 
the Diſcoveries of later Ages, may no doubt 
ſtill truly ſay,) There are yet hid greater things 
than theſe, and we have ſeen but a few of bis 
Works. 112 | a 


XII. Laſtly, The Supreme Cauſe and Au- The gu- 
thor of all Things, muſt of Neceſity be a Being bieme An, 


of Infinite Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Truth, and Thirgs 


all other Moral Perfefions, ſuch as Become „ be in- 


the Supreme Governour and Fudge of the Wor Id. finitely 


That there are different Relations of Things C Juft 


True. 


one towards another, is as certain as that“ 
there are Different Things in the World. That 
from theſe Different Relations of Different 
Things, there neceſſarily ariſes an Ag ee- 
ment or Diſagreement of ſome Things to o- 


thers, or a Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Ap- 


I 4 plication 


thor of all 
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plication of Different Things or Different 
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Relations one to another; is likewiſe a 
certain, as that there is any Difference in the 
Nature of Things, or that Different Things 
do Exiſt, Further, that there is a Fitneſi 
or Suitableneſs of certain Circumſtances to cer. 
tain Perſons, and an Unſuitableneſs of Other 
Founded in the Nature of Things and the Hin: 
Qualifications of Perſons, antecedent to Wil MAb! 
and to all Arbitrary or Poſitive Appotntment 
whatſoever, muſt unavoidably be acknow. imp 
ledged by every one, who will not effim Hany 
that tis equally Fit and Suitable, in the Natur pen 
and Reaſon of Things, that an Innocent Be. be 
ing ſhould be extremely and eternally Miſa Neri 
ratle, as that it ſhould be Free from ſuch Nuot 
Miſery. There is therefore ſuch a Thing Ne. 
as Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, eternally, neceſſarily tte 
and unchangeably, in the Nature and Reaſon Wc 
of Things. Now what theſe Relations of Thing e 
abſolutely and neceſſarily Are in Themſelves; Wc! 
That alſo they Appear to be, to the Under: Tru 
ſtanding of all Intelligent Beings; except Par 
Thoſe only, who underſtand Things to Be the 
what they are not, that is, whoſe Underſtand: Ile 
ings are either very imperfect or very much Do 
depraved. And by this Under ſtanding Bec 
Knowledge of the Natural and Neceſſary Re the 
lations of Things, the ATions likewiſe of all H Per 
Intelligent Beings are conſtantly Directed; Noth 

which by the by is the true Ground and Foun! Wil! 

ation of all Morality ;) unleſs their Will Mto 
be corrupted by particular Intereſt or Aﬀec WW 
tion, or ſwayed by ſome unreaſonable and Ie 

revailing Luſt. The Supreme Cauſe there- ui 
fore, and Author of all Things; fince 5 the 

i] as 
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has already been proved) he muſt of Ne- 74g. 113. 


ceſſity have Infinite Knowledge, and the 
perfection of Wiſdom, ſo that tis abſolutely 
impoſſible he ſhould Err or be in any re- 
ſpect Ignorant of the True Relations and 
Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of Things, or be by 
any means Deceived or impoſed upon here- 
in: And ſince he is likewiſe Self-Ex:/ftert, 
Abſolutely Independent and - All-Powerful , 
So that, having no want of any thing, tis 
impoſſible his Vill ſhould be influenced by 
any wrong Affection; and having no De- 
pendence, tis impoſſible his Power ſhould 
be limited by any Superior Strength; "Tis 
evident He muſt of Neceiſity, (meaning, 
not a Neceſity of Fate, but ſuch a Moral Ne- 


efity as I before ſaid was conſiſtent with 5g. 10g. 


the moſt perfe& Liberty,) Do always what 
he Knows to be Fitteſt to be done; that is, 
He muſt Act always according to the ſtrict- 
eſt Rules of Infinite Goodneſs, Fuſiice and 
Imth, and all other Moral Perfedions. In 
Particular: The Supreme Cauſe muſt in 
the firſt place be infinitely Good; that is, 
he muſt heve an unalterable Diſpoſition to 
Do and to Communicate Good or Happancſs ; 
Becauſe being himſelf neceſſarily Happy in 
the Eternal injoyment of his own infinite 
Perfections, he cannot poſſibly have any 
other Motives to make any Creatures at 
all, but only that He may communicate 
to Them His Own Perfections; according 
to their different Capacities, ariſing from that 
Variety of Natu/ es, which it was fit for In- 
finite Wiſdom to produce; and according to 
tteir different Improvements, ariſing _ 

that 
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that Liberty which is eſſentially Neceſſary 
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Beings, That he muſt be infinitely Gugd 
appears likewiſe further from hence; that 


being neceſſarily All-Suffcient, he muſt eli # 
ſequently be infinitely removed from e 
Malice and Envy, and from all other poſ te 
ble Cauſes or Temptations of doing Evil;** 
which it is evident, can only be Effe eli 
of Want and Weakneſs, of Impe/fection or Ds ed 
pravation. Again; the 2 Canſe ai ? 
Author of all things, muſt in like man 4 
ner be infinitely Fuff ;, Becauſe the Mer 
of Equity being nothing elſe but the , 
Nature of Things, and their neceſſary NU er 
tions one to Another; And the Execute 
Fuſtice, being nothing elſe but a ſuiting thy ile a 
47 


Cirenmſtances of Things to the DQualificatim 
of Perſons, according to the Original "Ft 
uf and Agreeableneſs, which I have befont 
ithown to be Neceſſarily in Nature, antes ot! 
dent to Vill and all poſitrve Appointment, "ti 
evident, that He who knows Perfe@ly thy 
Rule of Equity, and neceſſarily Judges 
Things as they are; who has compleat Pow 
to Execute Juſtice according to that Know 
ledge, and No poſible Temptation to deviate 
in the leaft therefrom; who can neither 
be impoſed upon by any Deceit, nor ſwayil 
by any Byaſs, nor awed by any Pour; 
muſt of necetlity do always that which 8 
Right; without Iniquity, and without Par 
tiality ; without Prejudice, and without R& 
fpect of Perſons. Laſtly; That the 80. 
preme Cauſe and Author of all things, mult 
be Jrue and Faithful, in all his Declare 


tion 


= THE. 


oo Inpotency, Fear) 
om * all which, an Infi. 
tely Wiſe, Alrfufftctent and 
20d Being, mult of Ne- 
flity: be infinitely remo- 
ed; and conſequently, as 
is impoſlible for him to 
deceived hi ſelf, ſo * net- 
er is it pothble,, for him 
any wiſe to deceive O- 
hers, In a Word: All E- 
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«s and all his, Promiſes z is moſt evident: 
or the only Pofſible Reaſon of Falſifying, 


either'Raſhneſs pr Forgetfalneſs, Inconſtancy 
of Evil, or Hope of Gain; 
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i and all Imperfections whatſoever, a- 


ſe plainly” either from Shortneſs of Under- 
mding, Defet of Power, or Fanultineſs of 
ll; and this laſt, evidently from fome 


mpotency, Corruption or Depravation z being 


othing elſe but a direct Chooſing to Act 
putrary to the known Reaſon and Nature 
Things: From all which, it being ma- 
ifeſt that the Supreme Cauſe and Author 
f all, Things, cannot but be infinitely Re- 
zoved; it follows undeniably, that he 


Puſt of Neceſſity be a Being of Infinite Good- 
3 Fuſlice and Truth, and all other Moral 


yfections. 


_— — 


5 


To this Argumentation a priori, there 
in be oppoſed; but one Objection that I 
mow of, drawn on the contrary à poſtert- 
i, from Experience and Ohſcrvation cf 
e Unequal Diſtributions of Providence in 
the World. But (beſides the juſt: Vindica- 
on of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Pro- 
Kence in its Diſpenſations, even with Re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect to this preſent World only, which 
Plutarch and other Heathen: Writers haye 
judiciouſly made,) the Objection it ſelf i 
entirely wide of the Queſtion, For con 
cerning the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God 
(as of any Goverriour whatſoever, ) 9 
Judgment is to be made from a partial View 
of a few ſmall Portions of his Diſpenſats 
25 tions, but from an entire Conſideration d 
F the Whole; and conſequently not only the 
ſnort Duration of this preſent State, but 
moreover all that is paſt and that is ſtill ty 
come, muſt be taken into the Account: and 
Then every thing will clearly appear quſ 
and right, | 


From this Account of the Moral Attributes 

of God, it follows, | 41h 

The Ne If. That though All the Actions of Gal, 
ceſſity of are entirely Free; and; conſequently the 
oy hart Exerciſe of his Moral Attributes cannot be 
— e ſaid to be Neceſſary in the fame Senſe e 
ſiſtent with Neceſſity as his Exiſtence and Eternity 
perjet Li- are Neceſſary ; yet theſe Moral Attribute 
berg. are really und truly Neceſſary, by ſuch a Ne 
g. 150, ceſſity, as, though it be * not at all incon- 
ſiſtent with Liberty, yet is equally Cer- 

tain, Infallible, and to be depended upon, 

as even the Exiſtence it felf, or the Eter- 

nity of God, For though nothing is more 
Certain (as has been already proved in the 

pag. 64, Ninth Propoſition of this Diſcourſe) than that 
God acts, not neceſſarily, but votuntart 
ly, with particular intention and deſign, 
knowing that he does Good, and inen 
to do 4 freely and out of choice, 2 

; w 
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ohen he has no other conſtraint upon him 
but this, that his Goodneſs inclines his 


will to communicate Himſelf and to do 
ood ; ſo that the Divine Nature is under 
no Neceſſity, but ſuch as is conſiſtent with 
the moſt perfect Liberty and freeſt Choice: 
(which 1s the Ground of all our Prayers 
and Thankſgivings; the Reaſon, why we 
pray to him to be good to us and gracious, and 
thank him for being juſ# and merciful , 
whereas no Man prays to him to be Omn- 
preſent, or thanks Fim for being Ommpotent, 
or for knowing all things :) Though nothing, 
I ſay, is more certain, than that God acts, 
not nece ſſarilyj, but voluntarily; yet it is 
nevertheleſs as truly and abſolutely impoſible 
or God not to do (or to do any thing con- 
trary to) what his Moral Attributes require 
him to do; as if he was really, not a Free, 
but a Neceſſary Agent. And the Reaſon 
hereof, is plain : Becauſe infinite Know- 
ledge, Power and Goodneſs in Conjuncti- 
om, may, notwithſtanding the moſt perfect 
freedom and Choice, act with altogether 
Jas much Certainty and Unalterable Steddineſs ; 

as even the Neceſſity of Fate can be ſup- 

poſed to 10. Nay they cannot poſſibly but 
b 2& ; becauſe Free Choice, in a Being of 
Infinite Knowledge, Power and Goodneſs, 
an no more chooſe to a& contrary to theſe 
perfections; than Knowledge can be Tgno- 
rance, Power be Weakneſs, or Goodneſs Malice : 
do that Free Choice, in ſuch a Being, may 
be as Certain and Steddy a Principle of Acti- 
on, as the Neceſſity of Fate. We may 
therefore as certainly and infallibly rely 
upon 
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qually manifeſt Abſurdities. This, 


A Demonſtration-of the," 

upon the Moral, as upon the Natural, i 
butes of God: It being as abſolutely: amglM;n: 
ſible for Him to Act contrary to the 
as to Deveſt himſelf of the Other; And 
much a Contradition, ta ſuppoſe.,;;} 
Chooſing to Do any thing inconſiſtent M e 
his Juſtice, Goodneſs and Truth; ag 
ſuppoſe him deveſted of Infinity, e 
or Exiſtence. The one is contrary, to, 
Inmediate and Abſolute Neceſſity 4 Pit, 
ture ; The other, to the unalterable RefMan 
of bis ill : The One, is in it {elf an 4 
diate Contradiction in the Terms ; The ,Qth 
is an expreſs Contradiction to the Nec 
Fer fectious of the Divine Nature. To ſupg 
the One, is ſaying abſolutely that Sl 
thing is at the Jane Time that it 3s moty 
ſuppoſe the Other, is ſaying that 4 
Knowledge can A& Ignorantly, = Pa 


Weakly, or that Infinite W2ſdom and ,Gu 
eſs can do Things Not Good or ie 
done: All which are equally Grate i 
n 
bly conceive, is a very Intelligible ö 
count of the Moral Attributes, of 6 
ſatisfactory to the Mind, and withauth 
plexity and Confuſion of Ideas. I might 
{aid it at once, (as the Truth moſt certil 
Iy is,) that Juſtice, Gooodneſs, and all 
other Moral Attributes of God, are as 
ſential to the Divine Nature, as the Nat 
ral Attributes of Eternity, Infinity, and d 
like. But becauſe all Atheiſtical Perſa 
after they are fully convinced that the 
muſt needs be in the Univerſe ſome one! 
ternal, Neceſſary, Infinite and All- pont 
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Being; will ſtill with unreaſonable Ob- 
inacy contend, that they can by no means 
e any neceſſary Connexion of Goodneſs, 
uſtice, or any other Moral Attribute, with 
eſe Natural Perfections; Therefore J choſe 
> endeavour to demonſtrate the Moral At- 
ibutes by a particular deduction, in the 
anner I have now done. 
2dly. From hence it follows, that though of the xe- 
5od is a moſt perfectly free Agent, yet he <9 f 
annot but do always what is Beſt and ©*/ 4s. 
Viſeſt in the whole. The Reaſon is evi- what is 
ent; becauſe Perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs, Beſt and 
re as Steddy and Certain Principles of Action, — 
Ws Neceflity it ſelf; And an Infinitely * | 
Wiſe and Good Being, indued with the moſt 
gerfect Liberty, can no more choole to act 
n Contradiction to Wiſdom and Goodneſs , 
han a Neceſſary Agent can Act contrary to 
he Neceſſity, by which it is acted : It being 
is great an Abſurdity and Impoſſibility in 
hoice, for Infinite Wiſdom to chooſe to act 
nwiſely, or Infinite Goodneſs to chooſe 
hat is not Good; as it is in Natuye for abſo- 
ute Neceſſity to fail of producing its neceſ- 
ary Effect. There was indeed no Neceſſity 
Mature, that God ſhould at firſt Create 
uch Beings as he has Created, or indeed any 
Beings at all; becauſe He is in Himſelf in- 
finitely Happy, and All-ſufficient : There 
as allono Veceſity in Nature that he ſhould 
preſerve and continue Things in Being, after 
hey were created ; becauſe he would be as 
Self- ſufficient without their Continuance, as 
he was before their Creation : But it was 
it, and Wiſe, and Good, that ang 
om 
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dom ſhould manifeſt, and Infinite Goodne| 
communicate it ſelf; And therefore it wy 
Neceſſary (in the = of Neceſſity I am wlll © 
ſpeaking of,) that Things ſnould be made n 
ſuch time, and continued ſo long, and indus 
with various Perfections in ſuch Degree Ju 
as Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs ſaw Mt =" 
Wiſeſt and Beſt that they ſhould be: Ant LU 
when and whilft Things are in Being, the m © 
Moral Perfections make it Neceſſary, t *" 
they ſhould be diſpoſed and governed accord 0 
ing to the exacteſt and moſt unchangeahk 
Laws of Eternal Juſtice, Goodneſs and Truth, ab 
Becauſe while Things and their ſeveral Rel © 
tions are, they cannot but be what they art; al 
and an infinitely Wiſe Being cannot but h Pc 
them to be what they are, and judge always 
rightly concerning the ſeveral Fitneſſes or U! 
fitneſſes of them; and an Infinitely G0, 
Being, cannot but chooſe to act always a6 
cording to this Knowledge of the reſpectie 
Fitueſs of Things: It being as truly impo-l Pr. 
ſible for ſuch a Free Agent, who is abſolut Pe 
Iy incapable of being Deceived or Depravel, 
to Chooſe, by acting contrary to theſe Lau Je 
to deſtroy its own Perfet:ons; as for M 
ceſſary Exiſtence to be able to deſtroy its om Ir 
Being. | 
2dly. From hence it follows, that thong 60 
God is both Perfectly Free, and alſo Inf- ant 


of his ding nitely Powerful, yet he cannot Poſlibly d the 


Evil. 


any thing that is Evil. The Reaſon of th tt 
alſo is Evident. Becauſe, as tis manifel 
Infinite Power cannot extend to Natural Cot 
tradictions, which imply a Deſtruction 
that very Power by which they mult de 

ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be brought; ſo neither can it ex- 

tend to Moral Contradictions, which imply 

a Deſtruction of ſome other Attributes, as 

neceſſarily belonging to the Divine Nature, 

as Power. I have already ſhown, that 

Juſtice, Gcodnefs and Truth, are neceſſarily 

in God; even as neceſſarily, as Power and 

Underſtanding, and Knowledge of the Na- 

ture of Things: Tis there fore as Impoſſible 

and Contradictory to ſuppoſe his Will ſhould 

Chooſe to do any Thing contrary to Juſtice, 

Goodneſs or Truth; as that bis Pewer ſhould be 

able to Do any thing inconſiſtent with Pow- 

er. Tis no Diminution of Power, not to be 

able to — Things which are no Object of 

Power: And it is in like manner no Diminu- 

tion either of Power or Liberty, to have ſuch 

a Perfect and Unalterable Rectitude of Will, 

as never Poſſibly to chooſe to do any Thing 

inconſiſtent with that Rectitude. | 

 4thly. From hence it follows that Liberty, 

properly ſpeaking, is not in it ſelf an Im- ns Li- p 

perfection, but a Perfection. For it is in the % elf an 

higheſt and. completeſt degree, in God him- Injerfedti- 

ſelf, Every Act, wherein he Exerciſes any u. but 4 

Moral Attribute, as Goodneſs, Juſtice or © #2, 

Truth, proceeding from the moſt Perfect Li- 

berty and Freeſt Choice; without which, 

Goodneſs would not be Goodnefs, nor Juſtice 

and Truth any Excellencies; theſe things, in 

the very Idea and formal Notion of them, 

utterly excluding all Neceſſity. It has in- 

deed been commonly taught, that Liberty is 

a great Imperfection; becauſe it is the Occa- 

lion of all Sin and . Miſery : But, if we will 

ſpeak properly, tis not Liberty that expoſes 

vs to Mifery, but only the Abuſe of Liberty, 
K | 115 
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"Tis true; Liberty makes Men capable of Sin! 
and conſequently liable to Miſery; neither 
of which they could poſſibly be, without Lt: 
berty : But he that will ſay every thing is a0 
Imperfection, by the Abuſe whereof a Cres. 
ture may become more unhappy, than if Gol 
had never given it that Power at all; muff 
ſay that a Stone is a more excellent and Per- 
fe& Creature than Man, becauſe it is not 
capable of making it ſelf miſerable, as Man 
1s: And, by the ſame Argument, Reaſon 
and Knowledge, and every other Perfection 
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nay even Exiſtence it ſelf, will be proved to (0 
be an Imperfection; becauſe it is That, be 
without which a Creature could not be m 
ſerable. The Truth therefore is; The Abule mp 
of Liberty, that is, the Corruption and D&B. 
pravation of That, without which no Cree 8 
tures could be happy, is the alone Cauſe d 10 
their Miſery: But as for Liberty it ſelf, Ine 
is a great Perfection: And the more Perfect ; 
any Creature is, the more perfect is its I. co 
berty : And the perfecteſt Liberty of all, is ſuch 80 


a Liberty, as can never by any Ignorance, De g 
ceit or Corruption, be byaſſed or diverted from 0. 
Chooſing, what is the Proper Object of Free FR 
Choice, the greateſt Good. * 


Thetthe 8 bly. From hence it follows, that though - 
higheſt An- probably no Rational Creature can be in « 
ral Perfec- ſtrict Philoſophical Senſe Impeccable , yet we 1 
fionof Ra- may eaſily conceive, how God can place ** 
—— ſuch Creatures, as he judges worthy of 6 = 
ures do not 


reine excellent a Gift, in ſuch a State of Know 
Natural ledge and near Communion with himſell fn 
ei. where Goodneſs and Holinefs ſhall appear 1 


amiable, and where they ſhall be exempt from I 
all means of Temptation and Corruption ; 3 
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that it ſhall never be poſſible for them, not- 

n the Natural Liberty of their 

Will, to be ſeduced from their unchangeable 

Happineſs in the Everlaſting Choice and 

Enjoyment of their greateſt Good : Which 

is the State of Good Angels, and of the 

Saints in Heaven. | | 
Lafily, From what has been - ſaid upon That the 

this Head, it follows, that the true Ground —— 

and Foundation of all Eternal Moral Obli- Obligations 

gations, is this; that the ſame Reaſons, are eternal 

(viz. the forementioned neceſſary and eter- d necef- 

nal different Relations which different Things {2,04 

bear one to another; and the conſequent —_ 

Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Application of Laws- 

different Things, or different Relations one 

to another, unavoidably ariſing from that 

Difference of the Things themſelves ;) theſe 

lame Reaſons, I ſay, which always and 

neceſſarily do determine the Will of God, 

as hath been before ſhown; ought alſo 

conſtantly to determine the Will of all 

Wbordinate Intelligent Beings : And when 

they do not, then ſuch Beings fetting up 

their own unreaſonable Self-Will in oppo- 

lition to the Nature and Reaſon of Things, 

endeavour (as much as in them lies) to 

make Things be what they are not and 

cannot be; which is the higheſt Preſump- 

tion and greateft Infolence imaginable; 

an acting contrary to their own Reaſon 

and Knowledge; an attempting to deſtroy 

that Order by which the Univerſe ſub- 

fits; and alſo, by conſequence; an offe- 

ting the higheft affront imaginable to the 

Creator of all Things, who himſelf go- 

verns all his Actions by theſe Rules, and 

K 2 Cans 
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"Nature and Vill of God bimſelf muſt be necel. 


Things tend to the Good of Mankind, th 
is, to the preſerving and perfecting thei 


if they were not good antecedent to all Laws 
Laws fhould be made, rather than the col 


tic World, 


' A. Demonſtration of the 

cannot but require the ſame. of all h 
reafonable Creatures. They who © fount 
all Moral Obligations ultimately in the 
Fill of God, muſt recur at length to the 
ſame thing; only with this difference 
that they do not clearly explain how the 


1 


ſarily Good and Juſt, as I have endeaycurel 
to do. They who found all Moral Ohbls 
gations only upon Laws made for the go 
of Societies, hold an Opinion which {6 
ſides that tis fully confuted by what has bee 
already ſaid concerning the eternal and u 
ceſſary difference of Things, ) is moreoverh 
directly and manifeſtly contradictory al 
inconſiſtent with it ſelf, that it ſeems ſtrang 
it ſhonld not have been more commonly tt 
ken notice of. For if there be no different 
between Good and Evil, antecedent to al 
Laws; there can be no reaſon given wh 
any Laws ſhould be made at all, when 
things are naturally indifferent. To f 
that Laws are neceſſary to be made for th 
good of Mankind, is confeſſing that certal 
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Nature; which Wife Men therefore thin 
necefſary to be eſtabliſhed by Laws: All 
if the reafon why certain Things are eſt 
bliſhed by wiſe and good Laws, is becauk 
thote Things tend to the good of Mankind: 
"tis manifeſt they were good, antecedent i 
their being confirmed by Laws : Otherwise 


tis evident there could be no reaſon why fu 


trary : Which is the greateſt Abi 
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on this Argument, I hope it is in the f 
whole ſufficiently clear, that the Being and 
Attributes of God, are to attentive and con- 
fidering Minds, abundantly capable of juſt 
proof and Demonſtration ; and that the Ad- 
verſaries of God and Religion, have not 
Reaſon on their ſide, (to which they would 
pretend to be ſtrict Adherers,) but merely 
vain Confidence, and great Blindneſs and 
Prejudice; when they wauld have it be 
thought, that in the Fabrick of the World, 
God has left himſelf wholly without Wit- 
neſs; and that all the Arguments of Nature 
are on the ſide of Atheiſm and Irreligion. 
Some Men, I know, there are, who having 
never turned their Thoughts to Matters of 
this Nature, think that theſe Things are all ab- 
ſolutely above our Comprehenſion; and that 
we talk about we know not what, when we 
diſpute about theſe Queſtions : But ſince 
the moſt conſiderable Atheiſts that ever ap- 
peared in the World, and the Pleaders for U- 
niverſal Fatality, have all thought fit to argue 
in this Way, in their Attempts to remove 
the. Firſt Foundations of Religion; it is 
Reaſonable and Neceſſary that they ſhould 
be oppoſed in their own Way; it being moſt 
certain, that no Argumentation, of what 
kind ſoever, can poitibly be made uſe of on 
the ſide of Errour, but may alſo be uſed with 
much greater Advantage on the behalf of 
Truth, 

2. From what has been ſaid on this Ar- 
gument, we may ſee how it comes te pals, 
tat though nothing is ſo certain and undeni- 

| K 3 able 


A ND now, from what has ] een ſaid up- Th Con- 
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able as the Neceſſary Exiſtence of God, and ſet 
the conſequent Deduction of all his Attri 2 
butes; yet Men, who have never attended tq * 
the Evidence of Reaſon, and the Notices that T} 
God hath given us of Himſelf, may eaſih Ml n: 
be in great meaſure ignorant of Both. That 10 
the three Angles of a Triangle are Equal © 
to two right ones, 1s ſo certain and evident, 
that whoever affirms the contrary, affirm 
what may very eaſily be reduced to an ers 
E Contradiction: Vet whoever bends not 

is Mind to conſider it at all, may eaſih 
be ignorant of this and numberleſs other 
the like Mathematical and moſt infallible 

Truths. | 
3. Vet the Notices that God has been ple 
ſed to give us of himſelf, are ſo many anl 
ſo obvious; in the Conſtitution, Order, 
Beauty and Harmony of the ſeveral Parts 
of the World; in the Frame and Structue 
of our own Bodies, and the wonderful Pow: 
ers and Faculties of our Souls; in the unavoi. 
dable Apprehenſions of our own Minds, and 
the common Conſent of all other Men; ine. 
very thing within us, and eyery thing without 
us; that no Man of the meaneſt Capacity 
and greateſt Diſadvantages whatſoever, with 
the ſlighteſt and moſt ſuperficial Obſervation 
of the Works of God, and the loweſt and 
moſt obvious attendance to the Reaſon df 
Things, can be ignorant of Him, but be 
mult be utterly without excuſe. He may not 
indeed be able to underſtand or be affc&ei 
by Nice and Metaphyſical Demonſtrations 
of the Being and Attributes of God: But 
then for the ſame Reaſon, he is obliged alſo 
not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhaken _ 11 
| ettic 


ſettled, by the ſubtle Sophiſtries of Scep- 
tical and Atheiſtical Men; which he cannot 
perhaps anſwer, becauſe he cannot under- 
ſtand : But he is bound to adhere to thoſe 
Things which he knows, and thoſe Reaſo- 
nings he is capable to judge of; which are 
abundantly ſufficient to determine and 
to guide the Practice of ſober and conſidering 
Men, 

4. But this 1s not all. God has more- 
over finally, by aclear and expreſs Revelati- 
on of Himſelf, brought down from Heaven 
by his own Son, our Bleſted Lord and Re- 
deemer; and ſuited to every Capacity and 
Underſtanding ; put to Silence the Igno- 
rance of Fooliſh, and the Vanity of Scep- 
tical and Profane Men: And by declaring 
to us himſelf his own Nature and Attributes, 
has effectually prevented all Miſtakes, which 
the Weakneſs of our Reaſon, the Negligence 
of our Application, the Corruption of our 
Nature, or the falſe Philoſophy of wicked 
and profane Men, might have led us into 
and fo has infallibly turniſhed us with ſuffi- 
cient Knowledge, to enable us to perform 
our Duty 1n this Life, and to obtain our Hap- 
pineſs in that which is to come. But this 
exceeds the Bounds of my preſent Subject, 
and deſerves to be handled in a particular 
Diſcourſe. 
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lla.5, 20. Wo unto them that call Evil Good, and Good Evil : 
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Cor. 2, 10. But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit. 
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Moſt Reverend Father in God 


THOMAS 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
and Primate of all England : 


Sr HENRY ASHURST, 
Baronet; | 


Sir FOHN ROT HERAM, 


Knight, Serjeant at Law; 


JOHN EV ELI N, Eſquire ; 


Truſtees appointed by the Ho- 


nourable ROBERT BOITLE, 
Eſquire. 


This Diſcourſe is humbly De- 
dicated, 


7 17 H E 
PREFACE. 


Should not have preſumed to pub- 
liſh theſe Papers . in Vindication 
of Natural and Rewealed Religion, 
after ſo many excellent Diſcourſes 

dready written upon that Subject; 
bad I not thought my ſelf olliged to 
it, in order to purſue more fully the 
Deſign of the Honourable Founder of this 
Lecture, and to anſwer the Expectation 
of the Moft Reverend and the Hoxou- 
rable Truſtees appointed by him. The 
Honourable Robert Boyle Eſq; was 4 
Perſon no leſs Sealouſiy ſolicitous for the 
propagation of true Religion and the prac- 
tice of Piety and Vertue ; than diligent 
and ſucceſsful in improving Experimental 
Philoſophy, and inlarging our Knowledge 
of Nature. eAnd it was his ſetled Opi- 
mon, that the advancement and increaſe 
of Natural Knowledge, would _— 

e 
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be of Service to the Cauſe and Intereſ 


of true Religion, in oppoſition to Atheiſt 
and Unbelievers of all ſorts. cAccor, 
dingly he in his Life-time made excelley 
Uſe of his_awn Obſervations to this pn 
Poſe, in all his Writings ; and made Pry 
viſion after his Death, for Carrying a 
the ſame Deſign perpetually. In purſuant 
of which End I endeavoured, in my formy 
Diſcourſe, to ſtrengthen and confirm th 
Arguments which prove to us the Belg 
and Attributes of God, partly by mets 
phyſical Reaſoning, and 8 from tie 
Diſcoveries (principally thoſe that hau 
been lately made) in Natural Philoſaghy: 
And in the preſent Treatiſe, I have a 
tempted, in a plainer and eaſier Methad, 
to eſtabliſh the Unalterable Obligations 
of Natural Religion, and the Truth 
and Certainty. of the Chriſtian Revels 
tion. If what. I have ſaid, may in 4 
meaſure promote the Intereſt of true Rt 
ligjon in this ſceptical and profane 
Age, and anſwer the Defign for which 
this Lecture was founded; I have 1 
Eud. % 


It may ferhaps be expefed, that | 
ſhould take ſome notice of certain Re: 
marks, . which have been publiſhed ups 
my former Sermonss Had the eAuti 


of thoſe Remarks entered into the — 
0 


ka 
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i; te Cauſe, or offered any conſiderable 
cent in of poſition to what I had laid 
„os; 1 Id have thought my ſelf 


Miged to give bim à particular Anſwer. 
Face his Book is x4 up 17 of 
Wailing, and groſs Miſconſtrutions ; aud 
ll] that he pretends to ſay by way 

F Argument, depends entirely upon Sup- 

tion of the Truth, of the Cartelian 

ypotheſis, which the beſt Mat hemati. 

ian, in by 75 have 2 | | 
0 be falſe; I preſume it may be ſuff- | 
ient, to ſhow here the Inſiucerity 71 
uthor,. and the .Weakneſs of bis Rea- 
ming, by a few brief Obſervations. 


tt 
We 


ſts | | | 

We only Argument he alleges again 
k e in 555 = Book, is This : That 
bn we know not diſtinctly what the 


Eſſence of God, and 


bk F Note, that in this whole 

hat the Eſſence of — Queſtion, the Word gener 

ter 26; We cannot poſſi t is not to be taken in the pro- 
, 


WB emon/trate them at a 8 5 4 Senſe of — 
. ord, as fignifyin 
0's be two different E, which 4 thine is 14 it is 2 


ences. For in that Senſe, the Attri. 
tues of Cod do conſtitute his 
Eſſence ; and Solidity or ImPenetrability is the Eſſence of Matter: 
Bur Eſſence is all along to be underſtood, as fignifying the ſame 
with Subſtance, 5 


lo which I anſwer. *Tis plain we 


h not the Eſſences of Things by In- 
tuition 5 


from the known Properties of Matter 


Fee 
Demon- 
ſtrat. pag. 
27, Cc. 
& 49. 


* ; 3 , . 2 | 1 | | 
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tuition ; but can only reaſon about then 
from "what we know of theif differen © 
Properties , Attributes. Now fri 
the at monſtrable Attributes of God, ani 


we have as unanſwerable Reaſons . 
convince and ſatisfy us that their H 
ſences are entirely different, though we 
know not diſtinftly what thoſe Elen 
are; as our Faculties can afford us, u 
judging ef any the certaineſt th 
whatſoeve For Iuſtance: The demo 1 
ſtrable Attributes of God, are, that H! 
7s Self-Exiſtent, Independent, Eternal; 
Infinite, Unchangeable, Incorruptibls 
Intelligent, Free, All powerful, Wie, 
Juſt and Good: The known Properties 
of Matter, are; that it is * not Ne 
ceſſary or Self. Exiſtent, lun Dependent 
Finite, (nay, that it fills but @ ſtu 
very ſmall and inconfiderable portion 
of Space, that it is Diviſible, Paſſive, 
Unintelligent, and conſequently uncafs- 
ble of any Active Powers. Now nothing 
can be more certain and evident,” that 
that the Subſtances to which theſe. it 


EE ds aa rl. wi — . 


cempatible Attributes or Properties be los, 


or the Eſſences from which they flow, 
are entirely different ane from the other; il. 
though we do not diſtinftly know what 
the inmolt Subſtances or Eſſexces Them 
ſelves are, If any Man will think 4 
mere 
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mere Hypotheſis ' (che Carteſian or any 
other) concerning the inmoſt Nature of 
Subſtances; to be 4 more  ſati:faFory 
Diſcovery of the differem Eſſnces of 
Things, that "we can make by Reaſon- 
ing thus From their demonſtrable Pro- 
gerties , and will chuſe rather to draw 
fond Conſequences - from ſuch, Hypothe- 
ſes and Fictions, founded upon no 
Proof at all, than to make uſe of 
ſuch Philoſophy as is grounded only up- 
on clear Reaſon or good Experiments; 
I know no. help for it, bur be muſt be 
permitted to injoy his Opinion quietly. = 


The reſt of the Book is All either 
an indecent and unreaſonable reviling of 
the learned Mr Lock; from whom I nei- 
ther cited any one Pajage, nor (that J 
know ) borrowed any Argument from 
bim; And therefore is altogether Imperti- 
nent, Or elſe it conſiſts of groſs Miſrepre- 
ſentations of my Senſe, and very unfair 
Conſtructions and falſe Citations of my 
Morde; of which I (hall preſently give 


ſome Inſtances. 


The firſt 8, and the 35th and 36th 
Pages of the Remarks, ere ſpent in at- 
tempting to prove, that if we do not 
Jrſt know what the Eſſence of God, 
and what the Eſſence of Matter, 

L is, 
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know, (if he knows any thing of tif 
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is; (that is, if the Carteſian Hypothe. 
—— El Eſſences of Spiritual and 
Material Subſtance, be not granted to ht 
true ;) there is no way left, 2 which it ca 
be proved at all, that the Eſſence of Gu 
and Matter is not one and the ſame. I. 
which I have already given an anſwer; 
viz, that from the demonſtrable Attribute 
of God, and from the known Propertis 
of Matter, we have as abſolute certain) 
of their Eſſences or Subſtances b 
different, though we do not 4 
know what thoſe Eſſences are; as w 
Faculties inable us to attain in any Met 
phyſical Queſtion : And that be who vil 
not allow this, to be ſufficient Proof i 
the preſent caſe but chooſes rather 1 
rake up with a mere Hypothefis « 
Fiction concerning the Eſſences of Things; 
T think needs not be diſputed with. 
Pag. 12, The Author of the Re 
marks aſſerts, that Des-Cartes and hi 
Followers have Mathematically proved, 
that the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts it 
Length, Breadth, and Depth. And upmt 
this confident Aſſertion, his whole Bool 
depends in every part. To this therefort| 
anſwer, that That Hypotheſis is really | 


be True, that on the contrary He cannot bu 


Matter 
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Matters,) that the greateſt Mathematiciaiis 

in the preſent Age, Men confeedly great- 

er in that Science than any that ever lived 

before them, have clearly proved (as I be- | 
fore ſaid) that it is T abſolutely Falſe; =. — 
And nor £0 take the leaſt notice of This Newron's 
throughout his whole Book, argues ei- Pen 
ther great Inſincerity, or great Igno- K. 3 . Ay 
rance. | 


I had ſaid (Denionſtrat. pag. 18.) 
that to Imagine an Eternal and Infi- 
nite Nothing, was being reduced to 
the Neceſſity of Imagining a Contradic- 
tion or Impoſſibility. For this, be ar- 
ues apainſt me (Remark. pag. 14,) as 
ir J bad 1 that = ws bolible 
to imagine an Eternal and Infinite No- 
thing; whereas I aſſerted that it was 
an expreſs Contradiction ſo to do, This 
is great Inſincerity. 


I had charged the Carteſians ( De 
monſtrat. pag. 18) with being wunavoid- 
ably — to the Ab ſurdity of making 
Matter a nere ſſarilh- exiſting Being, In 
citing this Paſſage, (Remark. pag. 14 
and 15) be ridiculouſly repreſents me 
as ſaying that this Abſurdity conſiſted 
in making Extenſion neceſſary Though 
be knew that in that very Paſſage 1 
ſuppoſed Matter => Extenfion to be 


2 intirely 
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intirely different © Things. This likewiſs 


is great Infincerity. . 


I had ſaid ( Demonſtrat. pag. 18) 
that the Tdea | of. Immenſity was an 
Idea that no way belonged to Mat. 
ter. Inſtead of this, he cites. me afſert- 
ing ſenſeleſsly. (Remark. pag. 15) that 
Extenſion no way belongs to Matter, 
As i that which is not Immenſe or In- 
finite, 7s therefore not extended at all 
This is the greateſt Diſingenuity iz 
the World. =o 


Remark. pag. 15. He ſays; I am 
{ure this Author cannot produce Om, 
no not One Carteſian, that ever made 
Matter a neceſſarily- exiſting Being; 
that ever contradicted himſelf in Words, 
upon this Subject; that ever was 
mightily, or not mightily, or at all per- 
plexed with what Mr Clarke calls his 
Argument; nay, that ever heard of 
that Thing he calls his Argument, 
Why are they thus miſrepreſented and 
impoſed upon? To this 1 anſwer : It 
bad been ſufficient to make pood my 
charge, to have. ſhown, that from the 
Carteſian Hypotheſis is followed by 
. unavoidable _ conſequence, that Matter 
muſt be a neceſſarily-exiſting Being ; 
though the Carteſians themſelves had 
e | not 
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not ſeen that Conſequence, Tet I cited 
moreover a Palace out of Regis; 
wherein tis plain He perceived and 
owned that- Conſequence. Bur becauſe 
the Remarker ſeems not ſatisfied with 
this, and pretends to triumph here with 
great pleaſure and aſſurance ; I will for 
once comply with bis Challenge, and 
produce him Another, and That an un- 


exceptionable Carteſian, namely Des-Cartes 
bimſelf, who Was greatly perplexed with 
the Argument J mentioned, and was un- 
avoidably reduced to make Matter a ne- 
ceſlarily-exiſting Being, and at the ſame 
tine did contradict himſelf in Words up- 
on this Subject. It was Objedted to Des- 
Cartes by ſamè very learned Men, that 


if Extenſion and Mat- 


ter were the ſame thing, 


it ſeemed to them to 


tollow, that God could 


neither poſſibly make the 
World finite, nor annihi- 
late any part of Matter 
without creating at the 


ame time juſt as much 


more to ſupply its Place. 
To this He Anſwers : + 
That, according to his 
Hypotheſis, .it does indeed 
mply a Contradifion to 
ſuppoſe the World to be 


L 3 


* Quaro an a Deo ſieri 
potuiſſet ut mundus efler 
ſinĩitus. Fpiſt. ad Carte- 
fium 68, Partis Prime. 

Nondum illud poſſum 


concoquere, eam eſſe in- 


ter res corporeas connex- 
10nem, ut nec mundum 
Deus creare potuerit niſi 


infinitum, nec ullum cor- 
pus in nihilum redigere, 


quin co ipſo reneatur alt* 
ud paris quanticatis ſta 


tim creare. Epiſt - 5, Pare 
tis ſecundæ. 
Puro implicare Cn- 


tradictionem ut Mundus fic 
finitus, Carte. Epiſt. 69. 
Partis prime- 

Mihi autem non videtur 
de ulla unquam re eſſe 


Tinite 


ipſam 2 Deo 


dicendum, 
fieri non poſſe : Cum e- 
nim Omnis, Ratio Veri (> . 


Bom ab ejus 
dependeat; nequidem di- 
cere auſim, Deum facere 
non poſſe ut Mons fit fine 
Valle, vel ut Unum 

Duo non fiunt Tria; ſed 


Omni potentia 


tantum dico, talia ijmli- 
care contrad iclionem in 
quod 
etiam de Spatio, . 
vacuum 


meo 
idem 
quod ſic plane 


conceptu; 


& Epifl. 6. Partis ſe- 
cande, 


not ſay 
it, or that God cannot 


wWhatſoever. Is 
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Finite, or to ſuppoſe God 
annihilating any part of 
Matter; but yet he will 
God cannot do 


cauſe that Two and Three 


ſhall not make Five, or 


Contradiction 
not this 
making Matter a neceſſa- 
rily-ex iſting Being, to own 


other 


any 


that it is a ContradiGion 

to ſubpoſe God aimibilating it or ſetting 
bounds to it 2 Is not this Contradicting 
himſelf, for a Man to affirm (as Cartes 
does in all his Writings) that the World 
was Created by God and Depends upon 
bim, and yet at the ſame time 10 
declare that it implies as plain a Co 
tradition to ſuppoſe any part of Mat. 
ter annihilable by the Power of God, 
as to ſuppoſe that Two and Three ſhould 
not make Five? Is not this realhy « 
ridiculing the Power of God And wat 
not Des-Cartes therefore greatly per- 
plexed with the Argument I mentioned? 
And is not an Hypotheſis, from which 
ſuch Conſequences unavoidably and con. 
feſſedly follow, a fine Land-mark ol 
Diſtinction between Spiritual and Ms 
terial Subſtances? and whatever 0 
poſes this Hypotheſis, a * depriving " 
0 
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of the Means of proving the Exiſt- 
ence of the one only true God ? 


The Remarker humbly deſires his 
Reader (pag. 16) to be perſwaded, that 
he is of no particular Se& in Matters 
of Philoſophy, but only of the Party 
of Truth where-ever he meets with it. 
Tet the ſame Man had declared before 
(pag. 12.) That be believed Des-Cartes 
bad Mathematically proved his Hypot he- 
fix; and _ not tbe leaſt Notice of its 
having ſince been fully confuted by Ma- 
thematicians confeſſedly far more eminent 
in that Science, _ Des-Carqtes was. This 
is a very ſmnpular Mark of Impartiality, 
and of 2 a didsed to 25 Pay in — 
ters f Philoſophy. 


Speaking of the Carteſian eArgument 
. 3 2 Idea of God, 7 had 
uſed theſe Words, (Demonſtrat. pag. 
20;) Our firſt Certainty of the Ex- 
iſtence of God ariſes not ſrom this? 
that, in the Idea we frame of him 
in our own Minds, or rather in the De- 
finition that we make of the Word 
[God,] as ſignifying a Being of all 
poſſible Perfections, we include Self- 
Exiſtence > But &*c. Meaning, that, 
according to That Argument, Self- 
Exiflence was rather made only a part 
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of the Definition of the Word, tan prove 
fo be a real Attribute of the Being it 
ſelf. Inſtead of this, the Remarker (pay, 
17 and 19) by à obildiſh miſunder ſtanding 
of the' Syntax of the Sentence, and refer. 
ring the Particle [or] to a wrong Membe 
of the Period, cites my Words in a quit 
Aiſferent manner; as if I had ſaid, WF 
the Idea we frame of God in our om WW” 
Minds, or rather in the Idea we frame 
him in the Definition that we make of the Ws" 
Words, &*c. And he is very facetious (pay, 
17 and 19) in ridiculing this framing of 
an Idea in a Definition; which he calls 
as it truly is, a Real Piece of Nonſenſe 
But when, upon the review, he finds himſelf 
the true and only Author of it, for want of 
underſtanding Grammar; I ſuppoſe it wil 
make him more modeſt and careful. 


He accuſes me (Remark. pag. 18, 20, Ge. 

of not underſtanding the Carteſian Argu- 

ment drawn from the Idea of God. I con 

feſs my ſelf” very ready to ſubmit to this 

Charge And I-can ſhew him much mute 

Learned Writers than either of Us, wh 
+ See Cud- have likewiſe + not underſtood that Argu- 
3 ment. If He does underſtand it, he wil 
pag- 72's do the World a very acceptable piece 0 
Oc. Service to make it out, "= 


What 
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What he ſays in bit 21ſt, 22d, 
2d, and 24th Pages, 85 ſuch a. heap 


ö Miſconſtruttions, and fo entirely void 
1 72 that I confeſs I cannot at all 
fr. ell what he means. 


From my ufing the Word Mere Mat- 
er, he concludes (pag. 29, that I 
imagine there is another fort of Matter, 


Wn 

chich is not a mere, bare, pure, inco- 
e itative Matter; and that Theſe Terms 
0 eceſſarily import this Senſe, MWrereas 
ever) one of the places he cites, 
1; Wt is as expreſs and evident as Words 


can make it, that by Mere Matter I An- 
derſtand the Matter of which the 
World conſiſts, 2ot as oppoſed to 
Another fort of Matter, but either as 


This therefore is the higheſt degree of In-3% 5t, 
ſincerity, pa: * 


He charges me (pag. 4 and 29 and 
30) with making 4 Tranſlation quite 
| different from Spinoza's Senſe and 
Words. Aow. 1 could miſtranſlate 
wat I did not tranſlate at all, I un- 
derſtand not: But whether I have miſ⸗ 

repreſented 


f poſed to Motion and to the Form + pemon- 
of the World, or as * Conſidered by it-ſtrat. pag. 
elf and without the Government and 25,05 
Direction of a Supreme Intelligent Mind. qrar. pag, 


judge. 


T reduced Spinoza's Opinion to this 
That the Material World, and every 
part of it, with the Order and Mau 


ner of Bein 
Self. Exiſting 


F Præter Deum nulla da- 
ri neq; concipi poteſt ſub. 
ſtantia. Spinox. Ethic. Pare 
I. Prop. 14. 

Una Subſtant ia non poteſt 
produci ab alia Subſtantia. 
Prop. 6. 

Res nullo alio modo neg; 
alio ord ine a Deo product 
potuerunt, quam productæ 
ſunt. Prop. 33. 

Ad naturam ſubſtantiæ 
pertinet Exiſtere. Prop. 7. 


| + omnes qui naturam di- 


vinam aliquo modo contem- 


plati ſunt, Deum eſſe Cor- 
poreum negant. Ethic. Par 
I. Prop. 15. Schol. 
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repreſented Spinoza's Senſe, | 
(as I think I. have not,) This | 
can only leave to the learned World u 


him, (Demonſtrat. pag. 26, 


1717. To prove which, * 


or 790 


of each che - the onl 

or Neceſſarily-Exiſtiqg 
Being. And this I thin 
7s as clearly contained u 
the + Words I cited frm 


27 and 28,) as any thin 
can be. Here the Remus 
ker aſſerts (pag. 30, thi 
Spinoza zever taught this 
Doctrine, nay, that | 
taught the quite conti 


cites a Paſſage, when 
Spinoza 4 g that 


farms , 
All who have in any de 


gree conſidered the D. 
vine Nature, deny that God is Corporea, 
New this alſo is extremely Inſincere. In 
had this eAuthor cited here the Thott 
Sentence of Spinoza, as he had citti 
it before in bis 26th page; it 1001 
have appeared evidently, that * 
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denying G od to be Corporeal , 


Finite Body and of 


eant only fallaciouſly to deny his being 
yy particular Piece of Matter, any 


certain Figure. For, * Fer Corpus — 
mt He believed infinite — — 


7 


bid. 


egen in a paſſage which eib poteſh, 


in the ath page of his 


through the whole of that very * Scholi- 
um, from whence the Remarker has 
with the greateſt Inſincerity taken the 


place, and had in this ſingle Paſſage 
contradicted what he had plainly taught 
throughout the reſt of his Book would 
this have been any juſt Reaſon to ſay 
that Spinoza never taught the Doctrine 
I imputed to him? nay, that he taught 
the quite contrary ? 


He charges me (pag. 32) with argu- 


theiſm, and leaving the Eſſential Hy- 
potheſis 


Remarks; And He maintains it at large 


reſent Objection. But beſides : Suppoſe 
egg — not explained himſelf in this 


ing only againſt the Acceſſories of A- 


orporeal Subſtance, that 1 » certa aliqua 
> gura tHerminatam ; 
the whole Material 7&7 abfurds 


quo 
de Deo, 


niverſe 3 be God 5 ence ſeilicet abſolute in. 
befides the Places I had finite, dici poteſt. J. 


ited from him, ) be i | || Subſtantiam Corpore- 
xpreſs Words ackn am quæ non niſi infinite 


nulla ra- 


g tions nature divina indig- 
his Very Author cites nam eſſe dici poteſt. "_ 


* 


\ 
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.. . Material World to be, not a Neceſſary 
but 4 Dependent "Being, made, pre 
ſerved and governed, © by a Self 

iſtent, Independent, : Eternal, Infinit 
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i not preſume to define the Eſſene: 


The Preface. 
potheſis in its full force; nay, wil 
confirming and eſtabliſhing (Pag. 11 
Spinoza's Atheiſm. It ſeems in the On. 
1 of this eAuthor, "that jroving th 


Ming, ef  perfeft Rynowledge, Wiſdm 
Power, Juſtice, Goodneſs and Truth; 
is arguing. only againſt the Acceſſoris 
of Atheiſm; eAnd that the Eſſential Hy. 
potheſis of , Atheiſm ir left untouchel 


nay confirmed and eftabliſhed, by all wh 


of that Supreme Mind according 1 
the Unintelligible Language of the 
Schools, and the groundleſs Imaginati 
on of Des-Cartes concerning the Sub- 
ſtance , Efſence of Matter and Fi 
rit, I confeſs it appears to me, on ibi 
contrary, that the Eſſence of Atheiſm 
lies in making God either an Unintell. 
gent Being [ſuch as is the Materia 
World, or at leaſt a Neceſſary Agent 
[ſuch as Spinoza makes his One Subſtance 
to he,] void of all Freedom, Wiſdom, 
Power and Goodneſs; and that Other 
Metaphyſical Diſputes are only aboit 
the Acceſſories: end that there is 
much more Ground, on the other fit, 
to ſuſpet That very rc 

TH = awhic 


* 
| 


The Preface. 


hich this Writer ir ſo fond, te de ſavos- 


le to the eAtheiſts main Puro 
from Des-Cartes's Not ion of th 


For 
Eſſence 


Matter, it follows* (as he himſelf, in 
be Places nom cited, confeſſes» in - expreſs 
ords,) that it implies a Contradiction to 
ppoſe the Material World Finite, or to 
ppoſe any part of. Matter can be anni- 


lated by 


the Power of God; I af- 


to thir Author, whether This does not 
aturally tend to make Men think Matter 
Neceſſary and Self-Exiſtent Being. 

He charges me (pag. 3 3.) with falſly accu- 
g Spinoza, of making God a mere Ne- 
fſary Agent; and cites a paſſage or two 


of Spinoza, 


wherein that Author 


ems to aſſert the contrary. The words 


pich I cited from Spinoza, do. as clearly 
xpreſs what I charged him with, as tis 
ble for any thing to be expreſſed : For 
' aſſerts plainly, that *_ 
om the Power of . God, 


l things proceed Ne- 
ellarily; that All Thing; 
re determined by the 
eceſlity of the Divine 
ature ; that whatever is 

the Power of God, 
nuſt Neceſſarily exiſt ; 
bat things could not have 
en produced by God 

any other Manner 


* A ſumma Dei potentia 
Omnla neceſſario effluxiſſe. 
Omni ex Neceſſitate Diving 
Nature determinata ſunt &c. 

Quicquid concipimus in 
Dei poreſtate efle, id ne- 
ceſſario eſt. 

Res nullo alio modo, neq; 
alio ordine, a Deo product 
potuerunt, quam produdæ 
ſunt. | 

Deum non operari ex Li- 
bertate Poluntatis, 

See more paſſages to the 


ſame pur poſe, cited (Demon- 
Arat. pag. 66.) 


Or 


The Preface. 


or Order, than they Now are; 
that God does not Act by a Lib 
ty of Will. All this the Remarker y 
infincerely paſſes over, without the |; 
Notice. eAnd the words which he cites, 
of Spinoza, do not at all prove the 
trary to what I aſſerted. For when gin 
za ſays, that + God ak 
. 2 _ Deum js a Free Cauſe; and ti 
Deus ex ſolis ſuæ naturæ God acts by the Laws 
legibus, & a nemine coaftus his Own Nature, With 
* being forced by Ay 
Tis evident, he does not there mea 
Freedom of Will; but only fallactouſyf 
uifies, that the Neceſſity by which all thy 
exiſt in the manner they do, is an in 
Neceſſity in the Nature of the Thi 
themſelves, in oppoſit ion to any Force| 
upon them from without; whzch ext 
nal Force, tis plain indeed that [the \ i 
the whole Univerſe (the God of Spina 
Cannot be ſubjeft to; becanſe it is jupl 
to contain All things, within it ſelf, Mc 
beſides : Suppoſing (as I ſaid before) it: 
Spinoza had directly contradifted hi 
in this one paſſage; how would That u 
proved my charge againſt him to have E 
falſe ? . tr 
He ſays (pag. 34) that I am guilt! « 

ſelf, of what I groundleſiy imputed to$ 
noza ; viz. of making God a mere MP 
ceſlary Agent : Namely, by , E 

th 


The Pr ef. 0 
here is a Neceſſary Difference betwixt 
Good and Evil, and that there is ſuch a 
thing as Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, Eternal- 
ly, Neceſſarily, and Unchangeably, in 
the Nature and Reaſon of things, An- 
tecedently to Will and to all Poſitive 
or Arbitrary Appointment whatſoever. 
This, he ſays, #s :@ groundleſt and poſitive 
Aſertion; and plainly imports the Eter- 
1 Neceſſary Co-exiftence of all things, 
as much as Spinoza's Hypotheſis does. Is 
not this an admirable Conſequence ? Be- 
cauſe I affirm the Proportions of things, 
and the Differences of Good and Evil, to 
be Eternal and Neceſſary ; that therefore I 
afirm the Exiſtence of the Things them- 
elves, to be alſo Eternal and Neceſſary ? 
Becauſe I affirm the Proportion, ſuppoſe 
between a Sphere and a linder, to be E- 
ternal and Neceſſary; that therefore I af- 
m the Exiſtence of Material Spheres and 
Cylinders, to be likewiſe Eternal and Ne- 
ceſſary ? Becauſe ] affirm the Difference be- 
tween Virtue and Vice, to be Eternal and 
Neceſſary; that therefore J affirm Men, 
who practiſe Virtue or Vice, to have exiſted 
Eternally, This. eAccuſation ſhows both ex- 
treme Ignorance, and great Malice, in the 
eAuthor of the Remarks. 5 | 
I bad uſed theſe words, (Demonſtrat. 
pag. 1o,) How an Eternal Duration 
can now be actually Paſt, is a thing ut- 


terly as impoſſible for our narrow Un- 
* derſtand 


\ "OY eo bor 
The Preface. 

derſtandings to comprehend, as * any 
thing, that I. not an expreſs Contradiy, 
tion, can be imagined te be; And ye, 
to ſay that Nothing has exiſt ed from Eten 
ity, is to aſſert ſomething -{till far moꝶ 
unintelligible, ! ately ſomething that ; 
really an expreſs Contradiction. Inflead 
this, the Remarker (pag. 39) Citing m 
Words, with extreme Diſingenuity leays 
out one half of the Sentence, and makes ny 
to ſay abſolutely, that * ſomething is (ii 
far more unintelligible than that which 
is utterly impoſſible to be underſtood, 
Such groſs Miſrepreſentations as theſe, u 
leaving out one part of a Sentence, to mitt 
the reſt Nonſenſe ; can very hardly proce, 

but from want of Honeſty. 
Laſtly, (pag. 41.) he ſays that inm 
- Sermons there is not one Argument offer. 
ed, to prove againſt Spinoga, that Gol 
is a Spirit. I perſuaded my ſelf, that pra. 
+ See De- Ing God to be a , Being abſolutely adiſtinff 
monſtrat.- from the Material World, Self-exiſtent, I 
2 teettelligent, Free, All- powerful, Wiſe, an 
Good ; had been proving him to be a Spiti. 
But, it ſeems, no Proof is of any Force wil 
this Author, if it be not agreeable to th 
Carteſian Philoſofby, in which alone be 
ſeems to have any knowledge. To this then. 
fore, I am not obliged to trouble either m 
ſelf or the Reader, with giving any furtht 

Anſwer. ' EEE 
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DISCOURSE 
Concerning the 


Unalterable Obligations 


i! OF 
NATURAL RELIGION, 
ll AND THE 

f Truth and Certainty 

| OF THE 


Chriſtian Revelation: 


Aving in a former Diſcourſe en- x1, ; 
* br to 17 Wm) = firſt ahn. 
Foundations of Religion, in the 
| certainty of the Exiſtence and 
of the Attributes of God; by proving ſeve- 
ally and diſtinctly: 
That Something muſt needs have exiſted 
from Eternity: And how great ſoever the 
Difficulties are, which perplex the Con- 
ceptions and Apprehenſions we attempt 
ll to frame of an eternal Duration; yet they 


neither ought nor can raiſe in any Man's: 
M Mind 
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The Evidence of Natural 
Mind any Doubt or Scruple concerning th, 
truth of the Aſſertion it ſelf, that Something 
bas really been eternal. 

That there muſt have exiſted from Eterni. 
ty ſome One Unchangeable and Independent Be. 
ing; becauſe to ſuppoſe an eternal ſucceſſion 
ot merely de * Beings, proceeding 
one from another in an endleſs progreſſion 
without any original Independent Cauſe 2 
all, is ſuppoſing things that have in they 
own Nature no Neceſſity of Exiſting, to be 
from Eternity cauſed or produced by no- 
thing; which is the very ſame Abſurdity 
and expreſs Contradiction, as to ſuppoſe 
them produced by Nothing at any determ: 
nate time. | 

That That unchangeable and indepen- 
dent Being, which has exiſted from eter: 
nity, without any external cauſe of its 
exiſtence ; muſt be Self-exiftent, that is, Ne 
ceſſarily-exiſting. = 

That it muſt of neceſſity be w or of 
every where preſent; a Being moſt Sinpl, 
Uniform, Invariable, Indiviſible, Incorruptill, 
and infinitely removed from all ſuch In. 
perfections, as are the known Qualities and 
inſeparable Properties of the Material World. 

That it muſt of neceſſity be but Oue; be- 
canſe to ſuppoſe two, or more, different 
Self-Exiſtent independent Principles, may 
be reduced to a direct contradiction. 
That it muſt neceſſarily be an Hntelligen 
Being. 

1537 it muſt be a Free and Poluntary, 106 
2 Neceſſary Agent. : 

Dat 


* N 


and Revealed Religion. 


WW That this Being muſt of neceſſity have 
„ vite Power; and that in this Attribute is 
included particularly, a Poſſibility of crea- 
ting or producing Things, and allo a 
«MF Poſhbility of communicating to Creatures 
the Power of Beginning Motion, and a Poſ- 
bY ſibility of enduing them with Liberty or 
0 8 Freedom of Vill; which Freedom of Will is 
t inconſiſtent with any of the Divine Attri- 
VB bites. 

e 71hat He muſt of Neceſſity be infinitely 
LAG 

/ 100 laſtly, That He muſt neceſſarily be 
a Being of infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice, and 


Trath, and all other moral Perfections; ſuch 


of the World. 


It remains now, in order to compleat 
my deſign of proving and eſtabliſhing the 
Truth and Excellency of the whole Super- 
ſtructure of our moſt Holy Religion; that 
I proceed upon this Foundation of the 
"WM certainty of the Being and Attributes of God, 
so demonſtrate in the next place the unal- 
LY ttrable Obligations of Natural Religion, and 

the certainty of Divine Revelation; in op- 
polition to the vain arguings of certain vi- 


tous and profane Men; who, merely up- 


on account of their Incredulity, would be 
thougAt to be ſtrict Adherers to Reafon, and 
WW fincere and diligent Inquirers into Truth 
when indeed on the contrary there is but 
doo much caufe to fear, that they are not 
at all ſincerely and really deſirous to be 
ſatisfied in the true State of Things, but 
M 2 _ -— —_— 


as become the Supreme Governour and judge 
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The Evidence of Natural 


only ſeek under the pretenſe and cover of 
Infidelity, to excuſe their Vices and De- 
baucheries ; which they are ſo ſtrongly. in- 
ſlav'd to, that they cannot prevail with 
themſelves upon any account to forſake 
them: And yet a rational Submitting to 
ſuch Truths, as juſt Evidence and unan- 
{werable Reaſon would induce them to be. 
lieve, mult neceſſarily make them uneaſ 
under, and ſelf-condemned in the bra. 
of them. It remains therefore (I ſay) in 
order to finiſh the Deſign I propoſed to 
my ſelf, of eſtabliſhing the Truth and Er: 
cellency of our Holy Religion, in oppo 
ſition to all ſuch vain Pretenders to Reaſon 
as theſe; that I proceed at this time, by 
a continuation of the ſame method of ar- 
guing, by which I before demonſtrated the 
Being and Attributes of God, to prove d. 
ſtinctly the following Propoſitions. 

I. That the ſame neceſſary and etervalil x 


+ wy — — +» — 8.4 — — — ca was 


1 different Relations, that different Thing 
HW bear one to another; and the ſame conſ-W . 
1 quent Fitneſs or Unftne ſi of the Application aiif 


different Things or different Relations one 


to another, with regard to which the Will & g 
Sock always and neceſſarily does determine i n 
' felf to chooſe to act only what is agreeabl:M þ 
to Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs and Truth, ut. 
order to the Welfare of the whole Univerſe p 
ought likewiſe conſtantly to determine the 2 
Wills of all ſubordinate rational Being i. 
to govern all their Actions by the fame \ 
Rules, for the Good of the Publick in thei f. 
reſpective Stations: That js, theſe eternal u 
[{ 


— — 4 þ 


and neceſſary differences of Things, mile 
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and Revealed Religion. 
it ft and reaſonable for Creatures ſo to act; 
they cauſe it to be their Duty, or lay an 
Obligation upon them, ſo to do; even ſe- 
parate from the conſideration of theſe Rules 
eing the poſitive Will or Command of God; 
and alſo antecedent to any reſpe& or re- 
gard, expectation or apprehenſion, of any 
particular, private and perſonal Advantage or 
Diſadvantage, Reward or Puniſhment, either 
preſent or future, annexed either by natu- 
ral conſequence or by poſitive appointment, 
to the practiſing or neglecting thoſe Rules. 

II. That though theſe eternal moral Ob- 
ligations are indeed of themſelves incum- 
bent on all rational Beings, even antecedent 
to the conſideration of their being the poſi- 
tive Will and Command of God; yet That 
which moſt ſtrongly confirms, and in 
practiſe moſt effectually and indiſpenſably 
inforces them upon us, is this; that both 
from the Nature of Things, and the Perfecti- 
ons of God, and from ſeveral other collateral 
conſiderations, it appears, that as God is 
himſelf neceſſarily Juſt and Good in the 
exerciſe of his infinite Power in the Go- 
vernment of the whole World, ſo he can- 
not but likewiſe poſitively Require that all 
his rational Creatures ſhould in their Propor- 
tion be ſo too, in the exerciſe of each of their 
Powers in their reſpective Spheres : That is; 
as theſe eternal moral Obligations are really 
in perpetual Force merely from their own 
Nature and the abſtract Reaſon of Things; 
ſo alſo they are moreover the expreſs and 
unalterable Vill, Command and Law of God 
to his Creatures, which he cannot but ex- 
pect ſhould in Obedience to his Supreme 
M 3 Authog 
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The Evidence of Natural 
Authority, as well as in compliance with 
the Natural Reaſon of Things, be regularly 
and conſtantly obſeryed through the whole 
Creation | i. 

III. That therefore, though theſe eternal 
moral Obligations are alſo incumbent in. 
deed on all rational Creatures, antecedent 
to any reſpect of Particular Reward or 
Puniſhment ; yet they muſt certainly and 
neceſſarily be attended with Rewards and 
Puniſhments: Becauſe the ſame Reaſon, 
which prove God himſelf to be neceſſarily 
Juſt and Goo; and the Rules of Juſtice, 
Equity and Goodneſs, to be his unalterable 
Will, Law and Command, to all Created 
Beings ; prove alſo that he cannot but b. 
pleaſed with and approve ſuch Creatures as 
imitate and obey him by obſerving thoſe 
Rules, and be diſplea ſed with ſuch as act con- 
trarythereto; and conſequently that he cannot 
but ſome way or other make a ſuitable Dif- 


ference in his Dealings with them; and ma- 


rifeſt his Supreme Power and abſolute Au- 
thority, in finally ſupporting, maintain, 
ing, and vindicating effectually the Ho: 
nour of theſe his Divine Laws; as becomes 
the Juſt and Righteous Governour and Diſ- 
poſer of all things. 
IV. That conſequently, though in order 
to eſtabliſh this ſuitable difference between 
the Fruits or Effects of Virtue and Vice, 
ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Vindication of the Honour 
cf God; the Nature of Things, and the Con- 
ſtitution and Order of God's Creation, was 
originally ſuch, that the obſervance of the 
eternal 
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eternal Rules of Juſtice, Equity and Gcod- 
neſs, does indeed of it ſelf tend by direct 
and natural conſequence to make all Crea- 
tures happy; and the contrary practiſe, to 
make them miſerable: Yet ſince through 
ſome great and general Corruption and De- 
ravation (whenceſoever That may have ari- 
wh the particular Original whereof could 
hardly have been known Now without Reve- 
lation ;) ſince (I ſay) the condition of Men 
in this preſent State is ſuch, that the natural 
order of Things in this World 1s 1n event 
manifeſtly perverted, and Virtue and Good- 
neſs are viſibly prevented in great meaſure 
from obtaining their proper and due Effects 
in eſtabliſhing Mens Happineſs properti- 
onable to their behaviour and practiſe, 
Therefore 'tis abſolutely impoſſible, that 
the whole view and intention, the original 
and the final Deſign, of Gods creating ſuch 
rational Beings as Men are, and placing 
them in this Globe of Earth, as the chief 
and principal, or indeed (may we not ſay) 
the only Inhabitants, for whoſe ſake alone 
This part at leaſt of the Creation is ma- 
nifeſtly fitted up and accommodated, tis 
abſolutely impoſſible (I ſay) that the 
whole of Gods Deſign in all this, ſhould 
be nothing more than to keep up eternally 
a ſucceſſion of ſuch ſhort-lived Generations 
of Men as at preſent Are; and thoſe in 
ſuch a corrupt, confuſed, .and diſorderly 
state of Things, as we ſee the World is 
now in; without any due obſervation of 
the eternal Rules of Good and Evil, with- 
out any clear amd remarkable Eftect of 
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of Things, and without any final vindica- 


tions of Natural Religion, and alſo the 


The Evidence of Natural 
the great and moſt neceſſary Differences 


tion of the Honour and Laws of God in Wot 
the proportionable reward of the beſt, du 


puniſhment of the worſt of Men: And 0. 


conſequently it is certain and neceſſary, WW: 
(even as certain as the moral Attributes of {Wan 
God before demonſtrated,) that inſtead of Wy 
the continuing an eternal ſucceſſion of new {Wha 
Generations in the preſent Form and State m 
of Things, there muſt at ſome time or other I 
be ſuch a Revolution and Renovation of Wt" 


Things, ſuch a future State of exiſtence of d 


the fame Perſons, as that by an exact di- ar 
ſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments MW! 
therein, all the preſent Diſorders and Ine- Wt! 
qualities may be ſet right; and that the 
whole Scheme of Providence, which to us Wt! 
who judge of it by only one ſmall Portion WM V 
of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable and much W'v 
confuſed; may appear at its conſummation, Ma 
to be a Deſign worthy of Infinite Wik Wt 
dom, Juſtice and Goodneſs. | i 
V. That, though the indiſpenſable ne- b 
ceſſity of all the great and moral Oblig- Wi! 


Certainty of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, be thus in general deducible 
even demonſtrably, but a Chain of clear 
and undeniable reaſoning : Yet (in the pte- 
{ent State of the World, by what meaus 
ſoever it came originally to be ſo corrupted, 
of which more hereafter,) ſuch is the Cart- 
leſneſs, Inconſiderateneſs, and Want of Atten: 
tion of the greater part of Mankind; 10 
many the Preudices and falſe Notions imbjbed 
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by evil Education; ſo ſtrong and violent 
the unreaſonable Luſts, Appetites and Deſires 
of Senſe, aud ſo great the Blindneſs, intro- 
duced by ſuperſtitrous Opinions, vitions Cu- 
ons, and debauched Practices through the 
World ; that very few are able, in reality 
and effect, to diſcover theſe Things clear- 
ly and plainly for themſelves, but Men 
have great need of particular Teaching, and 
much Inſtru#ion, to convince them of the 
Truth, and Certainty, and Importance of 
theſe things; to give them a due Senſe, and 
clear and juſt Apprebenſions concerning them; 
and to bring them eftectually to the prac- 
tiſe of the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary Du- 
ties. 

VI. That, though in almoſt every Age 
there have indeed been in the Heathen 
World ſome wiſe and brave and good Men, 
who have made it their buſineſs to ſtudy 
and practiſe theſe things themſelves, and 
to teach and exhort others to do the like 
who ſeem therefore to have been raiſed up 
by Providence, as Inſtruments to reprove 
in ſome meaſure and put ſome kind of 
check to the extreme Superſtition and 
Wickedneſs of the Nations wherein they 
lived; Yet none of theſe have ever been 
able to reform the World, with any con- 
liderable great and univerſal Succeſs ; Be- 
cauſe they have been but very few, that 
have in earneſt ſet themſelves about this 
excellent Work; and they that have in- 
deed ſincerely done it, have themſelves 


been intirely ignorant of ſome Doctr ines, 


and very doubtful and uncertain of others, 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary for the bringing about 
that great End; and thoſe things which 
they have been certain of and in good mes. 
fare underſtood, they have not been able 
fo prove and explain clearly enough ; and 
thoſe that they have been able both to prop 
and explain by ſufficiently clear reaſoning, 
they have not yet hal Authority enough to 
inforce and inculcate upon Men's Minds 
with ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, as to influ- 
ence and govern the general Practiſe of the 
World. 

VII. That therefore there was plainly 
wanting a Divine Revelation, to recover Man- 
kind out of their univerſally degenerate F- 
ſtate, into a State ſuitable to the origin 
Excellency of their Nature: Which Divine 
Revelation, both the Neceſſities of Men and 
their natural Notions of God, gave them rex 
ſonable ground to expect and hope far; 
As appears from the Acknowledgments which 
the beſt and wifeſt of the Heathen Philoſ 
phers themſelves have made, of their Senſe 
the neceſſity and want of ſuch a Revelation; 
and from their Expreſſions of the hopes they 
had entertained, that God would {metin 
or other vouchſafe it unto them. 

VIII. That there is uo other Religion nol 
in the World, but the Chriſtian, that has any 
juſt pretenſe, or tolerable appearance cf Rex 
ſon to be eſteemed ſuch a Divine Revelation: 
And therefore if Chriſtianity be not true, 
there is no Revelation of the Will of God X 
all made to Mankind, | 


IX, Tho 


and Revealed Religion. 

N. That the Cbriſtian Religion, conſidered 
jn its primitive Simplicity, and as taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, has all the Marks 
and Proofs of its being actually and truly 
Divine Revelation, that any Divine Reve- 
ation, ſuppoſing it was true, could reaſona- 
bly be imagined or defired to have. 

X. That the Practical Duties which the 
hriſtian Religion enjoyns, are all ſuch, 
as are moſt agreeable to our natural No- 
ions of God, and moſt perfe&ive of the 
Nature, and conducive to the Happineſs and 
ell-being of Men: That is, Chriſtianity 
yen in this ſingle reſpect, as containing a- 
lone and in one conſiſtent Syſtem all the 
Viſe and good Precepts, (and thoſe impro- 
ed, augmented and exalted to the higheſt 
egree of Perfe@ion,) that ever were taught 
ingly and ſcatteredly, and many times but 
ery corruptly, by the ſeveral Schools of 
the Philoſophers}, and this without any mix- 
ure of the fond, abſurd and ſuperſtitions 
Practiſes of any of thoſe Philoſophers , 
ought to be embraced and practiced b 
all rational and conſidering Deiſts, who wi 
act conſiſtently, and ſteddily purſue the 
conſcquences of their own Principles; as 
t leaſt the beſt Scheme and Sect of Philo- 
ſophy, that ever was ſet up in the World; 
and highly probable, even though it had 
0 2 evidence to be of Divine Ori- 
ginal. 

XI. That the Motives, by which the 
Chriſtian Religion inforces the practice of 
theſe Duties; are ſuch as are moſt ſuitable 
to the excellent Wiſdom of God, and moſt 
a - anſwerable 
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anſwerable to the natural Expectations cf 
Men. | HY 
XII. That the peculiar Manner and Circun- 
fances with which it enjoyns theſe Duties 
and urges theſe Motives ; are exactly conſo- 
nant to the Dictates of ſound Reaſon, or the 
unprejudiced Light of Nature; and moſt wiſe 
Iy perfective of it. | 71 
XIII. That all the [Credenda, or] Do@rin 
which the true, ſimple, and uncorruptel 
Chriftian Religion teaches; (that is, not 
only thoſe plain Doctrines, which it require 
to be believed as fundamental and of neceſ 
ſity to eternal Salvation, but even All the 
Doctrines which it teaches as Matters of 
Truth; ) are, though indeed many of then 
not diſcoverable by bare Reaſon unaſliftel 
with Revelation, yet when diſcovered by 
Revelation, apparently moſt agreeable to 
ſound unprejudiced Reaſon ; have every one 
of them a natural tendency, and a direct an 
powerful influence, to reform Mens Lives and 
correct their Manners ; and do together make 
up an infinitely more conſiſſent and 1ationd 
Scheme of Belief, than any that the wiſeſt d 
the antient Philoſophers ever did, or the 
cunningeſt of modern Unbelievers can invent 
or contrive. 
XIV. That as this Revelation, to ti 
Judgment of Right and ſober Reaſon, ap 
pears even of it ſelf highly credible and 
probable; and abundantly recommends it 
ſelf in its native Simplicity, merely bj 
its own intrinſick Goodneſs and Excellenc), 
to the practice of the. moſt rational and 
conſidering Men, who are deſirous in al 


their Actions to have ſatisfaction and 4 
Or 
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fort and good hope within themſelves, from 
the Conſcience of what they do: So it is 
moreover poſitively and directly proved, 
to be actually and immediately ſent to us 
from God, by the many infallible Signs and 
Miracles, which the Author of it worked pub- 
lickly as the Evidence of his Divine Commiſ- 
ſion; by the exact completion both of the 
Propheczes that went before concerning him, 
iy of thoſe that He himſelf delivered con- 
cerning things that were to happen after; 
and by the Teſtimony of his Followers; which | 
in all its Circumſtances was the moſt credible, 1 
certain, and convincing Evidence, that was 1 
ever * to any Matter of Fact in the 
World. i ++ +: 20000 

XV. And Laſtly; That they. who will 
not, by ſuch Arguments and Proofs as theſe, 
be convinced of the Truth and Certainty 
of the Chriſtian Religion, and be perſua- 
ded. to make it the Rule and Guide of all 
their Actions; would not be convinced, ( fo 
far as to influence their Hearts, and reform 
their Lives,) by any other Evidence what- 
ſoever; no, not though one ſhould rife on 
purpoſe from the Dead, to endeavour to con- 
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vince. them. 


I might here, before I enter upon the par- 
ticular Proof of theſe ſeveral om 4 com 
juſtly be allowed to premiſe, that having of Dei/ts. 
Now to deal with another ſort of Men, than 
thoſe againſt whom my former Diſcourſe 1 
was directed; and being conſequently in 4 bf 
ſome parts of this Treatiſe to make uſe of Wn 
ſome othey kinds of Arguments than Fo” 
| | | whic 
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the World, at leaſt in any part of the Work 


oppoſe Chriſtianity merely upon account 
of their not being fatisfie4 with the ftrengt| 
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which the Nature of that Diſcourſe per: of 
mitted and required; the fame demonſtratiM 2 
force of reaſoning, and even MathematicaM./' 
certainty, Which in the main ArgumeyW 
was there eaſy to be obtained, ought g 
here to be expected; but that ſuch rl 
Evidence, or mixt Proofs from Cirtum co 
ſtances and Teſtimony, as moſt Matters of Mt! 
Fact are only capable of, and wiſe and ho MW! 
neſt Men are always fatisfied with, ought ne 
to be accounted ſufficient in the eſe 00 
Caſe. Becauſe all the Principles indee ne 
upon which Atbeiſts attempt to build the in. 
Schemes, are ſuch as may by plain for 
of Reaſon, and undeniably demonftratyz 
Argumentations, be reduced. to expreſs 
and direct Contradictions. But the Dri 
pretend to own all the Principles of Reaſoy 
and would be thought to deny nothing hut 
what depends entirely on Teſtimony aul 
Evidence of Matter of Fact, which the 
think they can eaſily evade. ans. 
But, if we examine things to the botton, 
we ſhall find that the Matter does not in |" 
reality lie here. For I believe there are i 


where the Chriſtian Religion is in any tok 
rable Purity profeſſed, very Few, if Any, ſuc 
Deiſts as will truly ſtand to all the Princi 
ples of unprejudiced Reaſon, and ſincereh 
both in profeſſion and practiſe, on all the 
Obligations of Natural Religion, and ye 


of the Evidence of matter of Fat. A con-: 
ſtant and ſincere obſervance of all the = 5 
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oF Reaſon and Obligations of Natural Reli- 
gion, will unavoidably lead a Man to Chi- 
ſianity; if he has due b of exa- 
mining things, and will ſteddily purſue the 
Conſequences of his own Principles: And all 
others, who pretend to be Deiſts without 
coming up to this, can have no fixt and ſet- 
ue Principles at all, upon which they can 
either argue or act conſiſtently; but muſt of 
neceſſity ſink into downright Atheiſm, (and 
conſequently fall under the forte of the for- 
mer Arguments; ) as may appear by conſider- 
Wing the ſeveral Sorts of them. | 
1. Some Men would be thought to be Of the frft 
Deiſts, becauſe they pretend to believe the * of = 
Exiſtence of an Eternal, Infinite, Indepen- „f Provis 
dent, Intelligent Being; and to avoid the den e. 
name of Epicurean Atheiſts, teach alſo that 
this Supreme Being made the World: 
Though at the ſame time they agree with 
the Epicureans in this, that they fancy 
God does not at all concern 
himſelf in the Government of * Omn's enim per ſe Dirum 


natura neceſſe eſt 
the World, nor has any re- qymorali 2vo ſumma cum 


pard to, or care of, what is pace fruacur, 
done therein. But, if we * a _ rebus, ſe- 
. * | 2 jun aq; Onge. 
examine things duly, this um privata dolore omni, 
Opinion muſt unavoidably ter- privata periclis, 
mate in abſolute Atheiſm. Iofa ſvis pollens opibus, ni- 
or although to imagine ere _ ck 
; | Lucret. lib. r. 
0 Ukxzev 3, dp Fag)ov, 374 aur Tegyuele dx, drt dM ade 
Mer. 49 878 geyals, dr xdHewt ourixe]ai. Laert. in vita Epicuri. 
Nor is the dottrine of thoje Modern Philoſophers, much different; who 
ſcrite every thing to Matter and Motion, excluſive of Final Cauſes ; and 
teak of God as an Intelligentia Supramundana : Which is the very Cant 
Epicurus and Lucretius, 
the 
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very original Laws of Motion the 


to ſuch certain and determinate Laws; ti 
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the World, or at the Formation of any,par 
ticular part of it, could (if he had pleated 
by his infinite Wiſdom, Forefight, and up 
erring Deſign , have originally ſo orderef 
qiſpoſed, and adapted all the Springs and 
Series of future neceſſary and wnintelliggs 
Cauſes, that without the immediate inter 
P*/ition of his Almighty Power © Upon 
every particular occaſion, they ſhould re 
gularly by Virtue of that original Diſpoſe 
tion have produc'd Effects worthy to pro- 
ceed from the Direction and Government 
of infinite Wiſdom: Though this, I fay, 
may poſlibly by very nice and abſtra@ re- 
ſoning be reconcileable with a firm Belief 
both of the Being and Attributes of God 
and alſo with a conſiſtent Notion even > 
Providence it ſelf; yet to fancy that Gat 
originally created a certain Quantity of Mat: 
ter and Motion, and left them to frame a 
World at adventures, without any deter 
minate and particular view, deſign or direc 
tion; this can no way be defended cot» 
ſiſtently, but muſt of neceſſity recur t6 
downright Atheiſm : As I ſhall ſhow preſent-Wſbu 
Iy; after I have made only this One Ob 
ſervation, that as that Opinion is impios i, 
in it ſelf, fo the late improvements in MN 
thematicks and natural - Philoſophy haveMWria 
diſcovered, that as things Now are, Ih 
Scheme is plainly falſe and impoſſible il 
Fact. For, not to ſay,that, ſeeing Matter is felt 
terly uncapable of obeying any Laws, the 

mſelve 
cannot continue to take place, but by ſome 
thing Superiour to Matter, continually exert 
ing on it a certain Force or Power accordill 


now 
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ww evident beyond queſtion, that the Bo- 
lies of all Plants and Animals, much the 
oft conſiderable parts of the World, could 
not poſſibly have been formed by mere 
Matter according to any general Laws bf 
Motion. And not only ſo; but That moſt 
niverſal Principle of Gravitation it felt, 
he Spring of almbſt all the great and regu- 
lar inanimate -Motions in the World, an- 
ſwering (as I hinted in my former Diſ- 
ourſe;,) not at all to the Surfaces of Bodies, 
by which alone they can act one upon ano- 
her,) but entirely to their Solid Content, 
amiot poſſibly be the reſult of any Motion 
originally impreſſed on Matter, but muſt 
of neceſſity be cauſed by ſomething which 
penetrates the very Solid - Subſtance of all 
Bodies, and continually puts forth in them 
a Force or Power entirely different from 
that by which Matter acts on Matter. 
hich 1-, by the way, an evident demonſtra- 
jon, not only of the World's being made 
gnally by a ſupreme Intelligent Cauſe 
but moreover that it depends every Moment 
dn ſome Superior Being, for the Preſerva- 
on of its Frame; and that all the great 
Motions in it; are cauſed by ſome Immate- 
ral Power, not having originally impreſſed 
a certain Quantity of Motion upon Mat- 
ter, but 'perpetually and afually exerting it 
ſelf every Moment in every part of the 
World. Which Preſerving and Governing Pow- 
„whether it be immediately the Power 
and Action of the ſame Supreme Caufe that 
created the World, or of fome ſubordinate 
Inſtruments appointed by Him to direct 
and preſide refpectively- over certain parts 

N thereof, 
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thereof, does either way equally! ive 

very noble Idea of Providense. I ll 
indeed, who, merely through 4'.certaig.y P 
nity of Philoſophizing, have been tempt ! 
to embrace that other Opinion, of all thug 2 
being produced and continued only: by * 
certain Onantity of Motion, originally. u 
preſſed on Matter without any determinate ! 
Deſign or Direction, and left to it ſelf wil © 
form a World at adventures; Thoſe MW t 
I ſay, who, merely through a vanity of Mn 
loſophizing, have been tempted to embrac b 
that Opinion, without attending whither vil - 
would lead them; ought not, indeed, u: 
be directly charged with all the Conſs a 


quences of it: But tis certain, that mahy 
under that cover, have really been Atheifty, 
and the Opinion it ſelf (as I. before ſai} 
leads neceſſarily and by unavoidable conſe 
quence, to plain Atheiſm. For if God be 
an All-powerful, Omnipreſent, Intelligent 
Wiſe and Free Being, (as it hath been be 
fore demonſtrated that he neceflarily  Is;) 
he cannot poſſibly but know, at all times and 
in all places, every thing that is; and forts 
kyow what at all times and in all 
tis fitteſt and wiſeſt ſhould le; and have per- 
fect Power without the leaſt labour, diffiqut 
ty or oppolitaon, to oder and bring te po 
a 

but 


what he fo judges fit to be accompliſhe 

And confequently 'tis impoſhble | bi 

| * he muſt actually dired 

. + Quo copleſſo, . — 1 particu- 
um elt corum conſilio p t ing 1d circumſtance 
fe nat. De. th, es, hat ic in the World or eve 
mall be, excepting only 1 

5 1 
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by his own good pleaſire, he puts under the 
Power and Choice of ſubordinate Free Agents. 
If therefore God does hot concern himſelf 
in the Government of the World, not has 
any regard to what is done therein; it will 
follow that he is not an  Qmnipreſent, All- > 
powerful, Intelligent and Wiſe Being; and f 
conſequently, that he is not at all. Wherefore 
the Opinion of this ſort of Deiſts, ſtands 
not upon any cettain conſiſtent Principles, 
but leads unavoidably to domnyight 857 ; 
And 7 — i Foo a SIN - 
they may confeſs a God, yet T-@picurum verbis? reli. 
in Tally and in truth they 927 . 5 
deny him. 2 8 
„If, to avoid this, they will own God's Humane 
Government and Providence aver the great- — — 
er and mort conſiderable parts of the World, — 4 of 
but deny his Inſpection and Regard to Providence 
bumane Affairs bere upon Earth, as being 
too mifrnte. and ſmall for the | 
Supreme Governour of. all g mit of voulZe- 
_ to corn himſelf — Wy 7 278 be 

is ſtill amounts to NN 
lame. For if God be Omni- — — . x7 * 
preſent, All- knowing, and vn. tw B uv Z 
oft ; he 2 Jac . — 
equally know, and with % Wie - 
l viſe Bo. able „0 n er 
and govern, F all things as Nee. 
#19, and the * minuteft things 7 , Deorum  providencie 
35 the greateſt : $0 that if he eq ; eon lulunt — fine 


has no regard nor concern, ' mani ; neg; foltm univer - 
for theſe things; his Attri- fs, 33 Singulis. 
. 1. Cic. de Diuinat. lib. i. 
dae muſt, u before, be ee te, 
enyed; and con 2 Y un zan gcc 7 
18 
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Tn." 64 3 Sante, his Bein But beſides; Hi. Nu 
tio ot, 8h Hr N F u- r re hw nn 
e Nateeiurun. Plato 2 4 N b 0 Fy call 2 
de Leg. Lib. 10. ae mimuteſt and mot in- Nu 
3. d Weh ö $835; conſiderable part of the Crea. Nas 
emunar, eytyrn r tion: For, (not to conſider 
oof wine Ml «ah Ka 5 Now That Excellency of Hu- Wc 
tales; ms dhe j e. Mane Nature, which C. Nh 
An N v HνννẽÄ , os ſtianity difcovers to us;) let Mt 
&y apaanu F ufd ifs a Deiſt ſuppoſe the Univerſe Min 


campos, ud S, i K ; 
mans dig, ff & we 2 Jarge as the wideſt Hy. er 


1 ey dyes who, dva'y xl pothe 18 of Aſtronomy will t 

1 Nee bs mo dh Nani give him leave to imagine; Hel 
Ty Simplie. in Epittet, or let him ſuppoſe it as im M1 
wy 9225 | ; menſe as he himſelf pleaſes, Wc 
4 and filled with as great numbers of rs Wot 
1 tional Creatures as his own Fancy ni 
nm ſuggeſt; Yet the Sytem wherein we are Wi 
i" placed, will, at . leaſt for ought he cn 
1161 reaſonably ſuppoſe, be as conſiderable à =. 


| . any other ſingle Syfem; And the Earth N 
| | whereon we qdwell, as conſiderable as WO 
"I | moſt of the other Planets in this  Sy- MW" 
N ! ſtem; And Mankind manifeſtly the only Wn: 
q conſiderable Inhabitants on this Globe of {We 
| | Earth. Man therefore has maniteſtly a bet- MW": 
9 ter claim to the particular regard and con- Nee 
1 he cern of Providence, than any thing elſe in {Wi 
4 ' _ _ "this' Globe of ours; And this-our Globe of Nc 
1 Earth, as juſt a pretencè to it, as moſt other Nie 
Planets in the Syſtem ; And this Syfem, as . 
juſt an one, as far as we can judge, as any W'! 
Syſtem in the Univerſe. If therefore there WM © 
be any Providence at all, and God has any I 
concern for any part of the World; M.. Mt" 
Lind, even ſeparate from the conſideration If 
of that Excellency of Humane Ne A 
| W 


— 
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which the Chriſtian Doctrine diſcovers to 


us, May as reaſonably. be ſuppoſed to be 
under its particular Care and Government, 
as any other part of the Univerſe. 
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2. Some others there are, that call them- of the ſe- 


ſelves Deiſtt, becauſe they believe, not only 
the Being, but alſo the Providence of God; 
that is, that cvery natural thing that 1s done 
in the World, is produc'd by the Power, 
27pointed by the Wiſdom, and directed by 


the Government of God; Though, not 


allowing any difference between moral Good 
and Evil, they ſuppoſe that God takes no 
notice of the morally good or eval Actions 
of Men; theſe Things depending, as they 
imagine, merely on the arbitrary Conſtitu- 
tion of Humane Laws, But how handſomly 
ſvever theſe Men may ſeem to ſpeak, of the 
natural Attributes of God, of his Knowledge, 
Wiſdom and Power; yet neither can this 
Opinion be ſettled on any certain Principles, 


nor defended by any conſiſtent Reaſoning; 


nor can the natural Attributes of God be fo 
ſeparated from the moral, but that he who 


denies the latter, may be reduced to a ne- 


ey of denying the former likewiſe, For 
lilice (as I have formerly proved,) there 
cannot but be eternal and neceſſary Diffe- 


rences of di iſerent m_ one from another; 


and from theſe neceſſary Differences of 
things, there cannot but ariſe a Fitneſs or 


Unhineſs of the Application of different 


Things or different Relations one to ano» 


ther; and infinite Knowledge can no more 


fail to Know, or infinite Wiſdom to Chooſe, 
or infinite Power to Act according to theſe 
N 3 eternal 


cond ſort 


of Deiſts. 


” 
„ 
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# Qua ego id curem, Caſe it * matters not at all {Wi 
quid iſle alat aut neget: Illud $4 | 
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eternal Reaſons and Proportions, of things, 


than K owledge C 1 be Ignor „Wi om ti 
be Fol Þ or Poner wege pd York 
quently the Juſtice and Goodp 1 of com 
are as certain and neceſſary, as his Wiſdam . 
and Power: It follows unavoidably, that 
he who denies, the Juſtice or Goodneſ of 
God, or, which is all one, denies his exexciſe Wl 
of theſe Attributes,in inſpecting and regard Mm: 
ing the moral Actions of Men; muſt alfo Mz 
deny, either his Wiſdom, or. his Power, or | 
both; and conſequent y muſt needs be do 
ven into abſolute * Atheiſm, For though in WV 
lome_ moral Matters, Men are not indeed tnc 
to be judged of by the Conſequence 2 
their Opinions, but by their Profeſſion a 
. Practiſe; yet in the preſent 


| $ or 00 
quaro, quid ei conſentaneum what Mm affirm, Or * 0 
fit dicere, qui &c. Cie de honourably they may ſeem 
Finib. lib. 2 to ſpeak. of ſome particular {Wi 


che De- 
iſta, not ca- 


Attributes of God; but what, If 
notwithſtanding ſuch. Profeſſion, muſt needs WM it 
in all reaſon be fuppoſed to be their true MW «i 
Opinion; and theix Prafice appears a- 
ſwerable to it. . 
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ſpiſe alſo the Wiſdom of all Humane Confti- 
ions made for the order and benefit of 
Mankind, and are as much contemners of 
common Deceney as they are of Religion. They 
indeavour to ridieule and banter all Hu- 
mane as well as Divine Accampliſhments; 
all Virtue and Government of a Man's ſelf, 
all Learning and Knowledge, all Wiſdom 
and Ho and every thing for which a 
Man can juſtly be commended or be eſteem- 
et. more excellent than a Beaf. They pre- 
tend commonly in their Pic and 
Writings, to expoſe the Abuſes and C 
tions of Religion; but (as it is too manifeſt 
in ſome of their modern Books, as well as 
in their Talk,) they aim really againſt all 
Virtue in general, and all good Manners, 
and again it whatfoever is truly valuable and 
commendable in Men. They pretend to ridi- 
cule certain Vites and Follies of ignorant or 
ſuperſtitious Men ; but the many very pro- 
lane and very lewd Ima ges, with which they 
induſtriouſly' affect to rel up their 23 
courſe, — plainly that Dey reall 
not jo much on to expoſe and aide 
any Vice or Folly, as on the contrary to 
foment and pleaſe the debauched and vitious 
Inclinations of Others as void of ſhame as 
Themſelves, They diſcover clearly, that 
they have: no ſenſe at all of the dignity of 
Humane Nature, nor of the Superiority and 
Excellency of their Reaſon above even the 
meaneſt of the Brutes. They will ſome- 
time in words ſeem to magnify the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and other natural Attributes of God; 
W but 
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Traded to uſe Arguments inſtead of Drollery. 


The Evidences of. Natural 


but in reality, by. ridiculing whatever bea on 
any reſemblance to it in Men, they ſnow rav. 
undeniably, that they do not indeed belie Have 
there is any real difference in Things, Ihilit 
any true excellency in one thing more than lin 
in another, By turning every thing aliks 
and without exception, into, xidicule ant 
mockery ; they declare plainly;.; that they 
don't believe any Thing, to; be wiſe, any: 
thing decent, any thing comely or praiſe 
worthy at all. They ſeem! not te have 
any eſteem or value, for thoſe. diltinguiſhs 
ing Powers and Faculties; by induing Wd 
them wherewith, God has taught them more 
than the Beaſts of the Field, and made tlen 
wiſer than the Fowls of Heaven., In a ward: 
. wary things are true, | whatſoever thing WW” 
are honeſt, whatſoever things are,guſt, whotſe: 
ever things are pure, whatſoever things art lum. 
ly, whatſoever things are of good report, if 
there be any Virtue, if there be any, Nuß; 
theſe things they make the conſtant Subjed 
of their mockery and abuſe, ridicule and 
raillery, On the contrary; whatſoever 
things are profane, impure, filthy, diſhe: 
nourable and abſurd ; theſe things they 
make it their buſineſs to repreſent as harm 
leſs and indifferent, and to laugh Men: out 
of their natural ſhame and abhorrence of 
them; nay, even to recommend them with 
their utmoſt Wit. Such Men as theſe, are 
not to be argued with, till they can be per- 


For Banter is not capable of being anſwerel 
by Reaſon: Not becauſe it has any ſtrength 
mit; but becauſe it runs out of all the 
— a og 1 1 | boundy 


and Revealed Religion. 


ülitude or Connexion; by which means all 


ubmit to the Obligations of Morality, and 


od and Religion. 


atural Attributes of God, and his All-go- 
erning Providence; ſeem alſo to have 
ome. Notion of his moral Perfections alſo: 
That is, as they believe him to be a Being 


o they believe him to he alſo in ſome Senſe 
a Being of infinite Juſtice, Goodneſs and 
ruth; and that he governs the Univerſe 


Obedience from all his rational Creatures. 
but then, having a prejudice againſt the 
Notion of the Immortality of Humane Souls, 


Death, and that one Generation ſhall perpe- 
tually ſucceed another, without any thing 
remaining of Men after their departure out 


ſof this Life, and without any future reſto- 
lation or renovation of things. And ima- 
punng that Juſtice and Goodneſs in God, 
_ are 


onnds of Reaſdn-/ and good Senſe, by ex- 
avagantly joining together ſuch Images, as 
zve not in themſelves. any manner of Si- 


hings are alike eaſie to be rendred ridicu- 
ous, by being repreſented only in an ab- 
urd Dreſs. Theſe Men therefore are firſt 
o be convinced of the true Principles of 
Reaſon, before they can be diſputed with; 
ind then they muſt. of Neceſſity either re- 
reat into downright Atheiſin, or be led by 
ndeniable Reaſoning to acknowledge and 


artily repent of their profane Abuſe of 


nfinitely Knowing, Powerful and Wile, . 


dy theſe Perfections, and expects ſuitable 


they believe that Men periſh intirely at 


25 * 


3. Another ſort of Deiſts, there are, who of the 


aring right Apprehenſions concerning the — Hs 
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are not the fame as in the Ideas we frame 


of theſe Perfections when: we cunfider ten K 
in Men, or when we reaſon about themab nd 
ſtractly in themſelves; but that in the g 

preme Governouy of the Worl they an Neſp 
ſomething Lan ſcendent, and of which W ( 
carmot make any true judgment, nor 9 


with any certainty about them; They fre 
cy, though there does not indeed ſeem ui 
Us to be any Equity or Proportion in the Nat. 
diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſnments in or 
this preſent Life, yet that We are nter 
ſufficient Judges concerning the Attributs 
of God, to argue from thenee: with anyabite 
ſurance for the certainty af a future Stau re. 
But neither does this. Opinion ſtand on any Won 
conſiſtent Principles. For if Juſtice: ant 2 
1 : Goodneſs be not * the ſane ni. 
* Red” gu, d 1 abe in God, as in our: Ideas; 
on 3 then we mean nothing, when ug 
77574 G 248. Ong, den we Tay: that God is necelſis fen 
Cel}. 115, 4. h rily Juſt and Good 3 and f ra 
the ſame Reaſon it may aſſo | 
well be ſaid, that we know not what weWh. 
mean, when we affirm that he is an Intelljs 
gent and Wiſe Being; and there will be He 
Foundation at all left, on which we can ft 
any thing. Thus the moral Attributes of GN 
however they be acknowledg'd in Words, yet Na. 
in reality they are by theſe Meni entire I 
taken away; and, upon the ſame: grounds, rh 
the natural. Attributes may alſo) be denied Wn 
And, ſo upon the whole, this Opinion like 
wiſe, if we argne upon it conſiſtently, mull Wi 
finally recur to abſolute Atheiſm. 


4. The 


and Revealed Religion. 27 
4. The laſt fort of Deifts are thoſe, b the 
they did indeed believe what they pre- Je for? 
nd, have juſt and right Notions of God, * 
1 of all the Divine Attributes in every 
ſpect; Who declare they believe that there 
; One, Eternal, Infinite, Intelligent, All- 
werful and Wiſe Being; the Creator, Pre- 
ver, and Governour of all Things; That 
is Supreme Cauſe is a Being of infinite 
uſtice, 'Goodneſs and Truth, and all other 
ral as well as natural Perfections; That 
emade the. Woxld: for the manifeſtation of 
is Power and Wiſdom, and to communi- 
ite his Goodneſs and Happineſs to his 
reatures ; That he preſerves it by his 
ontinual All-wife Providence, and governs 
t according to the Eternal Rules of in- 
nite Juſtice, Equity, Goodneſs, Mercy 
nd Truth; That all created rational Be- 
ns, depending continually upon him, are 
ound to adore, worſhip and obey him; to 
raiſe. him for all things they enjoy, and 
a pray to him for every thing they want 
[hat they areAll obliged to promote, in their 
roportion, and according to the extent of 
her ſeveral powers and abilities, the gene- 
al good and welfare of thoſe Parts of the 
Vorld, wherein they are placed; in like 
nner as the Divine Goodneſs is continu- 
ly promoting the Univerſal Benefit of the 
hole; That Men in particular, are every 
ne. obliged. to make it their Buſineſs, by 
In univerſal. Bevevolence, to promote the 
Happineſs of all others; That in order to 
this, every Man is bound always to behaye 
bimſelf ſo towards Others, as in reaſon — 
wou 
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would defire they ſhould in like _cireun: 
ſtances deal with him; That therefore; he 
is obliged to obey and ſubmit to his Supe 
riours in all juſt and right things, for the 
preſervation of Society, and the peace and 
benefit of the Publick; to be juſt and hone, 
equitable and ſincere, in all his dealing 
with his Equals, for the keeping inviolable 
the everlaſting Rule of Righteouſneſs, and 
maintaining an univerſal truſt and conk- 
dence, friendſhip and affection among 
Men; and, towards his Inferiors, to be 
gentle and kind, eaſie and affable, .. clark 
table and willing to aſſiſt as many as ſtand 
in need of his help, for the preſervation af 
univerſal Love and Benevolence amonglt 
Mankind and in imitation of the Goodnels 
of God, who preſerves and does good to al 
Creatures, which depend intirely upon! 

Him for their very Being and all that t 
enjoy; That, in reſpect of Himſelf, every 
Man is bound to preſerve, as much as in 
him lies, his own Being and the right ule 
cf all his Faculties, ſo long as it fhall 
plcaſe God, who appointed him his Stations 
in this Wotld, to continue him therein; 
That therefore he is bound to have an exad 
Government of his Paſſions, and careful) 
to abſtain from all Debaucheries and Abuſe 
of himſelf, which tend either to the De- 
ſtruction of his own Being, or to the diſai- 
dering of Lis Faculties, and diſabling hin 
from performing his Duty, or hurrying 
him into the practiſe of unreaſonable ant: 
unjuſt things; Laſtly, That accordingly 
as Men regard or neglect theſe Obe 
5 —= 


and Revealed Religion. 
o they are proportionably acceptable or 
:ſpleaſing unto God; who being Supreme 
overnour of the World, cannot but teſti- 
e his favour or Diſpleaſure at ſome time 
other; and conſequently, ſince this is 
got done in the preſent State, therefore 
here muſt be a future State of Rewards and 
duniſnments in a Life to come. But all 
his, the Men we are now ſpeaking of, pre- 
end to believe only ſo far, as it is diſcove- 
able by the Light of Nature alone; with- 
ut believing any Divine Revelation. Theſe, 
ſay, are the only true Deiſts; and indeed 
he only Perſons who ought in reaſon to be 
rgued with, in order to convince them of 
he Reaſonableneſs, Truth, and Certainty 
f the Chyiſtian Revelation. But alas, there 
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elieve, that there are very few or none ſuch 
Deiſts as theſe, among our modern Deni- 
rs of Revelation. For fuch Men as I 
ave now deſcribed, if they would at all 
attend to the Conſequences of their own 
principles, could not fail of being quickly 
erſuaded to embrace. Chriſtianity. For, 
being fully convinced of the Obligations of 
atural Religion, and the Certainty of a fu- 
we State of Rewards and Puniſhments; and 
yet obſerving at the ſame time, how little 
le Men generally are able to make of 
tie Light of Reaſon, to diſcover the one, 
Ir to convince themſelves effectually of the 
ertainty and Importance of the other; 
tis impoſſible but they muſt be ſenſible of 
the want of a Revelation; tis impoſſible but 


they muſt earneſtly deſire God would be 
_ pleaſed, 
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s, as I * before ſaid, too much reaſon to * pag. 14 
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tore they have ſincerely and throughly e 
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The Evidones of Nithral 
pleaſed, by ſome immediate IE of þ 
Will, to meke theſe things more cl 4 
plain, more eaſte and obvrous, more ttrtaiy 4 
evident to all Capatities; tis impoffivte h. 
they muſt wiſh, God would be pleaſed pan 
ticularly, to ſignify RY the ace 
neſs of Repentance, and his willingheſ 
forgive returning Sinners; tis impofſh 
but they muſt be very ſolicitous, to hay 
ſome more particular and certain inforth 
tion concerning the nature of that futwl 
State, which Reaſon teaches them ih pets 
2 to expect. The Conſequence of this, 
that they muſt needs be poſſeſſed befor 
hand with a ſtrong Hope, that the Ct 
an Revelation may upon due exarnifiatiah 
appear to be true; They muſt be infinite 
far from ridiculing and deſpiſing any thin 
that pretends to he a Divine Revelation, b6 


amined it to the bottom: They muſt net 
be before-hand very much diſpoſed in tt 
favour; and be very willing to be conwvins 
ced, that what tends to the advancing a 
perfecting the Obligations of natural Reb 


gion, to the ſecuring their great Hope! 
and aſcertaining the Truth of a future Stat 0 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; and can 1. 8 
ny way be made appear to be worthy d L 


God, and conſiſtent with his Attributes 


and has Any reaſonable Proof of the Mat 15 
ters of Fact it depends upon; is really ant 0 
truly, what it pretends to be, a Divine kl: 
velation. And now is it poſſible that aue 
Man with theſe opinions. and thefe diſpe 
fitions, ſhoul& eontinue to reject Chriſt 
| anit), 
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evity, when propoſed to him in its original 
and genuine Simplicity, without the Mix- 
ture of an ions or inventions of 
Men? Let him read the Sermons and Exhor- 
tations of our Saviour, as delivered in the 
Kee and the Diſcourſes of the Apoſtles 

preſerved in their As and their Epiftles , 
and try if he can withſtand the evidence 
of ſuch a Doctrine, and reje& the hopes 
of ſuch a glorious Immortality ſo diſco- 
vered to him. The Heathen Philo ſophers, hit there 
thoſe. few of them, who taught and lived is row n. 
up to the Obligations of natural Religion, 7 
had indeed a conſiſtent Scheme of Deiſm, Pen in 
ſo far as it went; and they were very the Warld. 
Brave and Wiſe Men, if any of them could 
keep ſteddy and firm to it. But the Caſe 
is not ſo Now. The ſame Scheme of Deiſm 
is not any longer conſiſtent with its own 
Principles, if it does not now lead Men 
to embrace and believe Revelation, as it Ihen 
taught them to hope for it. Deiffs, in our 
8 Days, who obſtinately reject Revelation 
i when offered to them, are not ſuch Men 
as Socrates. and Tully were; but, under pre- 
tenſe of Deiſm, tis plain they are general- 
h Ridiculers of all that is truly excellent 
cen in natural Religion it ſelf, Could we 
fee a Deiſt, whoſe Mind was heartily poſſeſt 
with worthy and juſt apprehenſions of all 
the Attributes of God, and a deep Senſe of 
bis Duty towards that Supreme Author and 
Preſerver of his Being: Could we ſee a 
beiſt who lived in an exact performance 
e all the Duties of natural Religion; 
and by the practiſe of Righteouſneſs, Ju- 


tice, 
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The Evidence of Natural 
ſtice, Equity, Sobriety and Temperane . 
expreſſed 0 Hi Actions, as well as Words * 
a firm belief and expectation of à futu 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments: In a 
Word, could we {ee a: Deiſt, who with r& 
verence and modeſty, with : ſincerity" ant 
impartiality, with a true and hearty defin 
of finding out and ſubmitting to Reaſon WM... 
and Truth, would inquire into the Founds. IM. 
tions of our belief, and examine throughly Ml ' 
the pretenſions which pure and uncorrupt , 
— — has to be received as a Divine 
Revelation; I think we could not doubt 
to affirm of ſuch a Perſon, as our Saviout 
did of the young Man in the Goſpel, that 
he was not far from the Kingdom of God; 
and that, being willing to do his Will, à 
ſhould know of the Doctrine, whether it wa 
of God But, as I have ſaid, there is great no 
reaſon to doubt, there are no ſuch Dei Wh); 
as theſe, among the Infidels of our Days Mel 
This indeed is what they ſometime pre ko 
tend, and ſeem to deſire ſhould be thought Ne 
to be their Caſe: But alas, their . trivial He 
and vain Cavils; their mocking and rid With: 
culing, without and before examination; ks 
their dired ing the whole ſtreſs of their O Nic 
jections, againſt particular Cuſtoms, or pa- War 
ticular and perhaps uncertain Opinions, an 
explications of Opinions, without at all c. be! 
ſidering the main Body of Religion; ther . 
looſe, vain and frothy Diſcourſes : and above c. 
all, their vitious and immoral Lives; {how Mob; 
lainly and undeniably, that they are not reak the 
y Deiſts, but mere Atheiſts, and conſequently Min: 
not capable to judge of the Truth of Chriſti· Met 
| anity. 
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znity. If they were truly and in earneſt 
ſuch Deiſts as they pretend and would 
,metimes be thought to be; thoſe Princi- 
Jes (as has been already ſhown in part, 
and will more fully appear in the fol- 


ring Diſcourſe;) would unavoidably 
e ead them to Chriſtianity; but being ſuch 
s they really are, they cannot potlibly a- 


The Sum is this: There 
s 2 conſiſtent Scheme of 


vas once ſuch, namely the 


s now * no ſuch Thang, 


Derm. That which alone 


id recurring to downright Athei ſin. 


* Tra fit, ut ſi ab illa retum 
Summa, quam ſuperius com- 
prehend imus, aberraverts ; 
omnis ratio intereat, & ad 
nihiſum omnia reverragcur, 
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cheme of the beſt Heathen £4&ant. libs 3. 
lilo ſophere, ceates now to be Of 
0, after the appearance of Revelation 
Becauſe (as IJ have alrealy ſhown, and. ſhall 
more largely prove in the ſequel of this 
Diſcourſe,) it directly conducts Men to the 
belief of Chyiſtianity. All other Pretences 
to Deiſm, may by unavoidable conſequence 
pe forc'd to terminate in abfolute Atheiſm. 
He that cannot prevail with hinſelf to obey 
the Chriflian Doctrine, and imbrace Thoſe 
wpes of Life and Immortality, which our Sa- 
10ur has b/onght to light through the Goſpel : 
annot Now be 1magined to maintain with 
amy firmneſs, ſteddineſs and certainty, the 
belief of the Immortality of the Soul, aud a 
wure State of Rewards and Puniſhment; atter 
cath ; Becauſe all the main difficulties and 


objections, lie equally againſt both. For 
the ſame Reaſon, he who disbelieves the 
mortality of the Soul, and a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; cannot de- 

() fend 
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fend to any effectual purpoſe, or enforn 
with any ſufficient ſtrength, the Obligation 
Morality and natural Religion; notwithſtan 
ing that they are indeed incumbent upa 
Men, from the very nature and reafon « 
the things themſelves. Then, he who gin 
up the obligations of Morality and nata 
Religion, cannot poſhbly have any ju 
and worthy notion of the moral Attribm 
of God, or any true Senſe of the nat 
and neceſſary differences of things: And 
that once goes thus far, has no foundatig 
left, upon which he can be ſure of the um 
ral Attributes or even of the Exiſtence | 
God; Becauſe, to deny what unavoidabl 
follows from the Suppoſition of his Exiſtend 
and natural Attributes, is in reality deny 
ing thoſe natural Attributes, and that H 
iſtence it ſelf, On the contrary : He whole 
lieves the Being and 3 Attributes of G 
muſt of neceſlity (as has been ſhown in mw 
former Diſcourſe) confeſs his moral Atth- 
butes alſo. Next, he who owns and hu 
Juſt notions of the moral Attributes of Ga, 
cannot avoid acknowledging the Oblrgatine 
of Morality and natural Religion. In like math 
ner, he who owns the Obligations of Ms 
rality and natural Religion, muſt needs, . 
ſupport thoſe Obligations and make then 
eftectual in practiſe, believe a futnre Stat 
of Rewards and Puniſhments: And finall, 
he who believes both the Obligations of 
tural Religion, and the certainty of a fr 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments: 
has no manner of reaſon left, why be 


mouz reject the Chriſtian Revelation, when 


propoſed 
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Simplicity. Wherefore ſince thoſe Argu- 
ments which demonſtrate to us the Being 
and Attributes of God, are ſo cloſely cons 
nected with thoſe which prove the reaſona- 
bleneſs and certainty of the Chriſtian Reve- 
lation, that there is Now no conſiſtent 
Scheme of Deiſm left; all modern Deiſts 


being forced to ſhift from one Cavil - to 


another, and having no fixt and certain ſet 


of Principles to adhere to; I thought I 


could no way better prevent their Evil De- 
ſigns, and obviate all their different Shifts 
and Objections; than, by indeavouring, in 
the ſame method of reaſoning by which 1 
before demonſtrated the Being and Attributes 
of God; to prove in like manner, by one di- 
rect and continued thread of Arguing, the 
reaſonableneſs and certainty of the Chriſtiax 
Revelation alſo. | | 

| To proceed therefore to the proof of the 
Propoſitions themſelves. 


©! The ſame neceſſary and eternal different 
Relations, that different Things bear one to 
another; and the ſame conſequent Fitneſs or 


Unfitneſs of the Application of different things 


br different Relations one to anather , with regard 
to which, the Will of God always and neceſſa- 
rily does determinate it ſelf, to chooſe to act only 
what 1s agreeable to Fnftice, Equity, Goodneſs 


and Truth, in order to the Welfare of the 


M ought likewiſe conflantly to 
determine the Wills of all ſubordinate rational 
Beings, to govern all their Ations by the ſams 


whole Univerſe : 


Rules, For the Good of the Publick, in thetr 
l | | O02 pee 
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propoſed to him in its original and genuine 
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reſpective Stations: That 2s - theſe eternal and Wi! 
neceſſary differences of things make it fit and M/o 
reaſonable for Creatures ſo to act; they cauſe MY" 
it to be their Duty, or lay an Obligation 150 Oh 
them, ſo to do; even ſeparate from the cox. Mt! 
fideration of theſe Rules being the poſitive Will Ne 
or Command of God; and 4% antecedent te 
to any reſpect or regard, expectation or appre- Ml? 
henſion, of any particular private and per- 
ſonal Advantage or Diſadvantage, Rewaid f. 
or Puniſhment, either preſent or futnre; an. Mt! 
nexed either by natural conſequence, or by pe WM” 
ſitrve appointment, to the practiſing or negleckin a 


thoſe Rules. 4 6 
The ſeveral Parts of this Propefitith ki 

may be proved diſtinctly, in the following Ml © 

manner, | b 


That there I. That there are Differences of things; Ml t 
are eternal and different Relations, Reſpe@s or , Proporti: . 


and neceſ- 
{ary diffe- 
rences of 
things, 


ons, of ſome things towards others; is a Ml © 
evident and undeniable, as that one magn- Ml 
tude or number, is greater, equal to, or Ml ? 
ſmaller than another. That from theſe i 
different relations of different things, there 
neceſſarily ariſes an agreement or diſagree: il t 
ment of ſome things with others, or a fitneſs Ml © 
or wrfitneſs of the application of different WM * 
things or different relations one to another; Ml * 
is hikewiſe as plain, as that there is any t 
ſuch thing as Proportion or Diſproportion in 
Geometry and Arithmetick, or Unifurmiy 
or Difformity in comparing together the 
relpective Figures af Bodies. Further, that 
there is a Fitneſs. or Suitableneſs of cer- 
tain Ciycumſtances to certain Perſons, and an 
Unſmtablcneſs of others; founded in the na- 
: 8 tt 


_— 


Ws 


ſons, antecedent to all poſt 


regular Ends; than that every thing ſhould 
| O 3 be 
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ture of Things and forth 119 amy of Pere 

tive appointment 
whatſoever ; Alſo, that from the different 
relations of different Perſons one to another, 
there neceſſarily ariſesa fitneſs or unfitneſs of 
certain manners of Behaviour of ſome perſons 
towards others : 1s as manifeſt, as that the 
Properties which . flow from the Eſſences 
of different” mathematical Figures, have dit- 
ferent congruities or incongruities between 
themſelves; or that in Mechanics, certain 
Weights or Powers have very different Forces, 
and different Effects one upon Another, ac- 
cording to their different Diſtances, or dit- 
ferent Poſitions and Situations 1n reſpect of 
each other. For inſtance; That God is in- 
finitely ſuperior to Men; is as clear, as 
that Infinity is larger than a Point, or Eter- 
mty longer than a Moment: And it is as 
certainly Fit, that Men ſhould honour and 
worſhip, - obey and imitate God, rather 
than on the contrary in all their Actions 
indeavour to diſhonour and diſobey him; 
as it is certainly Tue, that they have an en- 
tire dependence on Him, and He on the 
contrary can in no reſpect receive any ad- 
vantage from them; and not only ſo, but 
alſo that his Will is as certainly and unal- 
terably puft and equitable in giving his Com- 
mands, as his Power is 7r7eſiſttble in re- 
quiring ſubmiſſion to it. Again; it is a 
thing abſolutely and neceſſarily Fitter in 
it ſelf, that the Supreme Author and Cre- 
ator of the Univerſe, ſhould govern, order, 
and direct all things to certain conſtant and 
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5 — to go on at Adventures, and 
P 


uce uncertain Effects merely by chance 
and in the utmoſt confuſion, without any de- 
terminate View or Deſign at all, It is 2 
thing manifeſtly Fitter in it ſelf, that the 
All-powerful Governour of the Wor 
ſhould do always what is Brff in the whole, 
and what tends moſt to the univerſal Good 
of the whole Creation; than that he ſhould 
make the whole continually zuiſerable; of 
than that to ſatisfy the unreaſonable deſires 
of any particular depraved Natures, he ſhould 
at any time ſuffer the Order of the whole 
to he altered and perverted. Laſtly, it is 
a thing evidently and infinitely more Ft, 
that any one particular innocent and good Being, 
ſhould by the Supreme Ruler and Diſpoſet 
of all things, be placed and preſerved in 


an eaſy and happy Eſtate; than that without 


any fault or demerit of its own, it ſhould 
be made extremely, remedileſsly, and endleſsly 
ni ſerable. In like manner; in Mens dealing 
and converſing one with another; it is un- 
deniably more Fit, abſolutely and in the 
Nature of the thing it ſelf, that all Men 
ſhould indeavour to promote the wmverſal 
good and welfare of All; than that all Men 
{hould be continually contriving the min 
and deſtruction of All. It is evidently more 
Fit, even before all poſitive Bargains and 


Compacts, that Men ſhould deal one with 


another according to the known Rules of 
Fuſtice and Equity; than that every Man 
tor-his own preſent advantage, ſhould with- 
out ſcruple diſappoint the moſt reaſonable 
and equitable Expectations of his 2 
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and cheat and defraud, or ſpoil by violence, 
all others without reftraint. Laſtly, it is 
without diſpute more Fit and reaſonable in 
it ſelf, that J ſhould preſerve the Life of an 
innocent Man that happens at any 4ime 
to be in my Power; or deliver him from 
any imminent danger, tho' I have never 
made any promiſe ſo to do; than that I 
would ſuffer him to periſh, or take away his 
Life, without any reaſon or provocation 
Wall. 

Theſe things are ſo notoriouſly plain and De ab/r- 
ſelf-evident, that nothing but the extremeſt 4e thoſe 
ſtupidity of Mind, corruption of Manners, — — 5 
or perverſeneſs of Spirit, can poſſibly make 4 nece- 
any Man entertain the leaſt doubt concetn- ſary diſe- 
ing them. For a Man endued with Reaſon, — 1 
to deny the Truth of theſe Things; is the ““ 
very ſame thing, as if a Man that has the 
uſe of his Sight, ſhould at the ſame time 
that he beholds the Sun, deny, that there is 
any ſuch thing as Light in the World; or 
as if a Man that underſtands . Geometry or 
Arithmetick, ſhould deny the moſt obvious 
and known Proportions of Lines or Numbers, 
and perverſely contend that the Whole is 
not equal to all its parts, or that a Square 1s not ö 
double to a Triangle of equal baſe and height. | 
Any Man of ordinary capacity, and un- _— 
byaſſed judgment, plainneſs and ſimplicity ; 


who had never read, and had never been ** „ 
told, that there were Men and Philoſophers, . 
who had in earneſt aſſerted and attempted * 


to prove, that there is no natural and unal- | 
terable difference between Good and Evil; 1 
would at the firſt hearing be as hardly per- | 

OS © ſwvgged, | 


moſt obvious reafon of Mankind, to aſſert, 


S 
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{waded to believe, that it could ever really 
enter intothe Heart of any Intelligent Man 
to deny all natural difference betwixt Righ 1abl 
and // ong; as he would be to believe, thatMWuot 
ever there could be any Geometer whois 
would ſeriouſſy and in good earneſt lay it nd 
down as a firſt Principle, that a crooked ny 
Line is as ſtrait as a 1ight one. So that im = 
deed it might juſtly ſeemaltogether a need He 
leſs undertaking, to attempt to prove and Wis 
eſtabliſh the eternal difference of Good and ot 
Evil; had there not appeared certain Men, 
as Mr Hobbs and fome few others, who 
have preſumed, . contrary to the plaineſt and 


and not without ſome Subtilty indeavoured 
to prove, that there is no ſuch real Diffe 
rence originally, neceſſarily, and abſolutely in 
the Nature of Things; but that all Obligs 
tion of Duty to God, ariſes merely from his 
abſolutely irreſiſtible Power ; and all Duty to- 
wards, Men, merely from poſitrve Compat; 
And have founded their whole Scheme of 
Politicks upon that Opinion. Wherein as 
they have contradicted the judgment of all 
the Wiſeſt and ſobereſt part of Mankind, 
ſo they have not been able to avoid contri- 
dicting themſelves alſo. For (not to men- 
tion now, that they have no way to ſhow 
how Compacts themſelves come to be obli- 
gatory, but by inconliſtently owning an 
eternal original Fitneſs in the thing itſelf, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve here- 


after :) if there be naturally and abſolutely in , 
things themſelves, no difference betwixt 0 


Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuft, then in 
8 . UNE the 


$17, * * . | r 
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he State of Nature, before any Compact be 
ade, it is equally as good, juſt and reaſo- 
able, for one Man to deſtroy the Life of 
mother, not only when *tis neceſſary bor 
s own Preſervation, but alſo arbitrarily 


2s to Preſerve or ſave another Man's Life, 3 
chen he may do it without any hazard of 
is own. The conſequence of which is, that 
ot only the firſt and, moſt obvious way for 
very particular Man to ſecure himſelf ef- 
ectually, would be (as Mr Hobbs'teaches) to 
indeavour to prevent and cut off all others; 
but alſo that Men might Kue one another 
pon every fooliſn and peeviſh or arbitrary 
Humour, even when they did not think 
my ſuch thing neceſſary for their own pre- 
ſerration. And the effect of this practiſe 
maſt needs be, that it would terminate in 
he deſtruction of all Mankind. Which being 
undeniably a great and unſufferable Evil; 
Mr Hobbs himſelf confeſſes it reaſonable, 
that, to prevent this Evil, Men ſhould en- 
ter into certain Compacts to preſerve one 
another. Now if the deſtruction of Man- 
kind by cach others Hands, be, fuch an 
Evil, that, to prevent it, it was fit and 
reaſonable * that Men ſhould enter into Com- 


pats to preſerve each other; then, before 


any ſuch Compacts, it was | manifeſtly a 
thing unfit and unreaſmabls in it ſelf, that 
Mankind ſhould alt deſtroy one. another. 
And if fo, then for the ſame reaſon it was 
alſo unfit and *wnreaſonable, antecedent to all 
Compacts, that any one Man ſhould deſtroy 

| | another 
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ind Without | any, provocation at. all, Or * See Hobbs 
my appearance of advantage to [himſelf ; de eo e. 


The Evidences of Natural 
another arbitrarily and without any prov 
cation, or at any time when it. was got 
abſolutely and immediately neceſlary for the 

. preſervation of himſelf, Which is dirediy 
contradictory to Mr. Hobbs's firſt Suppoſiti 
on, of * there being no m. 

tural and abſolute Ka 
betwixt Good and Evil, Juſt 
and Unjuſt, antecedent ty 
poſitive Compact. And in 
f like manner All others, why 
upon any pretenſe whatſoever, teach that 
Good and Evil depend originally on the 
Conſtitution of paſitive Laws, whether D. 
vine or Humane; muſt unavoidably run in- 
to the ſame Abſurdity. For if there be 10 
ſuch thing as Good and Evil in the Nature 
of Things, antecedent to all Laws; then 
neither can any one Law be better than 
another; nor any one thing whatever, be 
more juſtly eſtabliſned, and inforced by 
Laws, than the contrary ; nor can ther 


* Ex his ſequirur 1njuriam 
nemini fieri poſſe, niſi ei 
quocum initur pattum, De 
Cive c. 3. &. 4+ where ſee more 
to the ſame purpoſe. 


+ Manifeſtum eſt rationem 
nullam eſſe Lege prohibenci 
noxas tales, niſi agnoſcunr 
tales Actus, etiam antece- 
denter ad ullam Legem, ma- 
la efſe. Cumberl. de Leg. 
Nat. page 194. 

Nam ſtolidiras inveniti 
quæ inanior poteſt, quam 
mala eſſe nulla contendere, 
& ranquam malos perdere 74 
condemnare peccantes? Ar- 
nob. ad verſ. Gentes, Lib. 2. 


eſtabliſhed, 


any reaſon be . why 
any Laws ſhould ever be 
made at all: But all Law 
equally, will be either * ar 
bitrary and tyrannical, ot 


frivolous and needleſs ; be- 


cauſe the contrary might 
with equal Reaſon 14 been 
if, before the 
making of the Laws, al 
things had been alike indif 
ferent in their own Nature, 


There is no poſſible way to avoid this Ab 
ſurdity, but by ſaying, that out of things 
in 


and Revealed Religion. 43 
von their own Nature abſolutely indifferent, 
not hoſe are chofen by wife Governours to be 

nade obligatory by Law, the practiſe of 
which they — will tend to the publick 
enefit of the Community. But this is an 
xpreſs Contradiction in the very Terms. 
or if the practiſe of certain things tends to 
he publick benefit of the World, and the 
ontrary would tend to the publick diſad- 


u intage; then thoſe things are not in their 
on nature indifferent, but were good and 
at Wcaſonable to be practiſed before any Law 
es made, and can only for that very reaſon 


e wiſely inforced by the Authority of 

aws. Only here it is to he obſerved, that 

the publick Benefit muſt 

Fnot be underſtood the in- * Qui autem Civium ratio» 
eceſt of any one particular nem dicunt habendam, Ex- 
Nation, to the plain injury —— Aryan on, 
or prejudice of the reſt of ni ſocietatem; qua ſublata, 
Mankind ; any more than juſtitia funditus tollitur. Cic. 
the intereſt of one City or Fa- de Office Lib. 3. 

nih, in oppoſition to their 

Neighbours of the ſame Country; But thoſe 

things only are truly good in their own 

Nature, which either tend to the univerſal 

benefit and welfare of all Men, or at leaſt 

are not deſtructive of it. The true State 7 
therefore of this Caſe, is plainly this : Some ; 
things are in their own nature Good and Rea- 

able and Fit to be done; ſuch as keeping 

Faith, and performing equitable Compats, and 
the like; And theſe receive not their obliga- > 
tory power, from any Law or Authority 

but are only declared, confirmed and infor- 


ed by penalties, upon ſuch as would not per- 
| $ | haps 
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of different eternal difference of Good and Evil (u 
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haps be governed. by right Reaſon only, 
Other things are in their own nature gbſe 
Iutely Evil; ſuch as breaking Faith reſiſn 
to per fim equitable, Cbmnpacts, cruelly dein 
ang thoſe who, have neither di, ey nor indiredi 
given any occaſion. fois any ſuch treat meit, au 
the like; and theſe cannot by any:Lay 
or Authority whatſoever be made fit an 
reaſonable, or excuſable to be practiſed 
Laſtly, other things are in their own. Na 
ture Indifercnt, that is, (not ab ſoluteh and 
Hridly fo; as ſuch, trivial Actions, which 
have no way any tendency, at all either u 
the publick welfare or damage; For com 
cerning ſuch things, it would be childiſh and 
trifling to ſuppoſe any Laws to he made at all 
But they are) ſuch things whoſe tendency u 
the publick benefit or diſadvantage, is either 
10 mall or ſo remote, or fo obſcure aud i 
volved, that the generality of People are mt 
able of themfelves to diſcern an which ile 
they ought to act; and. theſe things ar 
&r Ann er made obligatory by the Authority of Laws; 
2: the O- Though perhaps every one cannot diſtmiy 
er. perceive the reaſon and fitneſs of their hem 
fun the injoined: Of which ſort are many particular 
Variety of penal Laws, in ſeveral Countries and Nations 
% Oy But to proceed. W 4 

. The principal thing that can, with au 
Mn, an! colour of Reaſon, ſeem to countenance ti 
the Laws Opinion of thoſe who deny the natural and 


Nations, Mr Hobbs's falſe Reaſonings I ſhall hereafte 


concerning 


right ans conſider by themſelves;) is the diffcaly 
wrorg, there may ſometimes be, to define 1 


= : 
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he bounds of right. and wrong z the variety 
of Opinions, that have ob- 
nined, even among under- ee inan. 


| a wy M T0110 : 
anding and learned a Men * n %] TKOTer- 


4. Too avinv yh ,s 


Wrcerning certain  Queſti- g raver, 055 Sox viuw 
of juſt and unjuſt, 19, guoc 5 H. dvijtote E- 


Mecially in political Mat- . 45. 1. cap. k. 
and Ts; and the many contrary | Laws that 
10 ave been made in divers Ages and in 
N terent Countries, concerning theſe Mat- 


is. But, as an, Painting, ihcugh two ve- 
different Colours, by diluting each o- 
her very flowly and gradually, may from 
he higheſt mtenſeneſs in either. extreme, 
erninate in the.,midſt inſenſibly, and 
run one into the other, that it ſhall 
ot be poſſible even for a skilful Eye to 
etermine exactly where the one ends, and 
he other begins, and yet the Colours dif- 
er as much as can be, not in degree only 
ut entirely in kind, as red and blue, or 
mite and black: So, though it may per- 
aps be very difficult in ſome nice and per- 
lext Caſes (which yet are very far from 
ccurring frequently, to define exactly the 
dunds of Right and Wrong, Jult and Un- 
uſt; and there may be ſome latitude in the 
ulgment of different Men, and the Laws 
divers Nations; yet Right and Wrong 
ie nevertheleſs in themſelves totally and 
ſſentially different; even altogether as 
uch, as White and Black, Light and Dark- 
ſs. The Spartan Law perhaps, which 
permitted their Youth to __ 

ily may, as abſurd as , Pefoke, pore ro 
I'vrec/o, Plutarch. Apaphthegmatu Loconic i. 
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it was, bear much diſpute whether it un 
abſolutely Unjuſt or no; becauſe every My 
having an abſolute Right in his own Good 
it may ſeem that the Members of any $0 
ety may agree to transfer or alter their on 
Properties upon what Conditions they ſhal 
think fit. But if it could be ſuppofed thy 
a Law had been made at Sparta; or f 
Rome, or in India, or in any other part d 
the World; whereby it had been commank 
ed or allowed, that every Man might Ri 
by Violence, and Murther whomſoevet | 
met with; or that »o Faith ſhould bek 
with any Man, nor any equitable Compal 
performed; no Man, with any toler| 
uſe of his Reaſon, whatever diverſity" 
Judgment might be among them in oh 
things, would have thought that ſuch { 
Law could have authoriſed or excuſt 
much leſs have juſtified ſuch Actions, ant 
have made them become good: Becauſe i 
is plainly not in Mens Power to makt 
Falſhood be Trath, though they may alte 
the Property of their Goods as they pleas 
Now if in flagrant Caſes, the natural u 
eſſential difference between Good and Evi 
Right and Wrong, cannot but be confeſſed 
to be plainly and undeniably evident.; tit 
difference betwixt them muſt be alſo eſſe 
tial and unalterable in all even the ſmallet 
and niceſt and moſt intricate Caſes, thougl 
it be not fo eaſie to be diſcerned and acc 
rately diſtinguiſhed. For if from the dif 
culty of determining exactly the bounds 
Right and Wrong in many perplext Cale 
it could truly be concluded that * * 
nju 
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Unjuſt were not eſſentially different by 
Nature, but only by poſitive Conftitution 
and Cuſtom ; it would follow equally, that 
they were not really, eſſentially, and un- 
alterably different, even in the oft flagrant 
Caſes that can be ſuppoſed. Which is an 
aſſertion ſo very abſurd, that Mr Hobbs 
himſelf could hardly vent it without bluſh? 
ing, and diſcovering Jar of his ſhift- 
ing Expreſſions, his ſecret Self-condemna- 
tion, There Are therefore certain neceſſary 
and eternal differences of things; and certain 
conſequent ftneſſes or wo cr of the ap- 
plication of different Things or different 
Relations one to another; not dependin 
on any poſitive Conſtitutions, but Funded 
unchangeably in the nature and reaſon of 
things, and unavoidably ariſing from the 
differences of the things themſelves. Whick 
is the firſt Branch of the general Propoſiti- 
on I propoſed to prove. 

2, Now what theſe eternal and unaltera- That the 
ble Relations, Reſpefs, or Proportions of Will «of God 
things, with their conſequent Agreements or ©7435 de, 


ter mines ie 


Diſagreements, Fitne es, or Unfitneſſes, abſo- ſelf to aff 
lutely and neceſſari \ & Are in themſelves ; according 
That alſo they appear to be, to the Under- 4 = 
ſandings of all Intelligent Beings ; except f — 
thole only, who under tand things to be 
what they are not, that is, whoſe Under- 
ſtandings are either very imperfect, or very 
much depraved. And by this Underſtand- 
ing or Knowledge of the natural and neceſ- 
lary relations, fitneſſes, and proportions of 
things, the Wills likewiſe of all Intelligent 
Beings are conſtantly directed, and = 

needs 


, 
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needs he determined to ack accordingly} 
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excepting thoſe, only, who Will things to be 
what they are not and cannot be; that 18, Whoſe 
Wills are corrupted by particular Intereſt: 
Affection, or, jk by ſome unreaſonably 
and prevailing Paſſion: Wherefore inc 
the natural Attributes of God, his, infigtite 
Knowledge; Wiſdom and Power, ſet Him inf: 
nitely above all poſhbility of being deceivedi 
any Errour, or of being influenced by any wray 
Affection; tis manifeſt His Divine Will gan. 
not but always and neceſſariiy determine 


it ſelf to chooſe to Do what in the, whole i 


That all 
rational 
Creatures 
are obliged 
To gavern 
themſelves 
in all their 
Actions by 
the ſame e- 
zernal rule 
of Reaſon. 


abſolutely Beſt and Fitteſt to be done; that 
is, to act conſtantly according to the ter 
nal Rules of infinite Goodneſs, Juſtice, and 


Truth. As I have endeavoured to ſhow 


diſtinctly in my former Diſcourſe in de. 
ducing ſcverally the Moral Attributes af 
I. 1 
2. And now, that the ſame Reaſon of 
Things with regard to which the Will d 
God always and neceſſarily Does determine 
it felf to act in conſtant conformity to the 
eternal Rules of Juſtice, Equity, Goodnel; 
and Truth; ought alſo conſtantly to deter: 
mine the Wills of all Subordinate Rational 
Beings, to govern all. Ther Actions by the 
lame Rules; is very evident. For, as it 1 
ahſolutely impoſible in Nature, that Gu 
ſhould be deceived by any Errour, or influencts 
by any wrong Affection: So it is very wnreaſe 
nable and blame-worthy in Praiſe, that au 
Intelligent Creatures, whom God has made 
ſo far like unto himſelf, as to endue then 
with thoſe excellent Faculties of Reaſon and 


il, 


o 
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Will, whereby they are enabled to diſtinguiſh 


Good from Evil, and to chuſe the one and 


refuſe the other; ſhould either neglizently 


ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon and de- 
ceived in Matters of Good and Evil, Right 
and Wrong; or w:Ifully and perverſly allow 
themſelves to be over-ruled by abſurd Paſfi- 
ont and corrupt or partial Affections, to a& 
contrary to what they know 1s Fit to be 
done, Which two Things, viz. negligent 
Miſunderſtanding or wilful Paſions and Lufts, 
are, as I ſaid, the only cauſes which can 
make a reaſonable Creature a& contrary to 
Reaſon, that is, contrary to the eternal 


Rules of Juſtice, Equity, Righteouſneſs and 


Truth. For, was it not for theſe inexcuſa- 
ble corruptions and depravations; tis im- 
poſſible but thoſe ſame Proportions and Fit- 
neſles of things, which have ſo much Weight 
and ſo much Excellency and Beauty in 
them, that the All- powerful Creator and 
Governour of the Univerſe, who has the 
abſolute and uncontroulable Dominion of 


all things in his own Hands, and is accoun- 


table to none for what he does, yet thinks 
it no diminution of his Power to make this 
Reaſon of Things the unalterable Rule and 
Law of all his own Actions in the Govern- 
ment of the World, and does nothing b 

mere Will and Arbitrarineſs; tis impoſſi- 


ble (Iſay,) if it was not for inexcufable cor- 


ruption and depravation, but the ſame eter- 
nal Rea ſon of Things muſt much more have 
kh. enough to determine conſtantly the 
Wills and Actions of all Subordinate, Fi- 
nite, Dependent and Accountable * 

P er 
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Proved 


from the 


original 
Nature of 
thing, 


The Ewidences of Natural 


For originally and in reality, it is as natr- 
ral and (morally ſpeaking) neceſſary, that the 
Mill ſhould be determined in every Agi- 
on by the Reaſon of the Thing, and the Right 
of the Caſe; as it is natural and (abſolutely 
peaking) neceſſary, that the 1 
ſhould ſubmit to a demon ſtrated Truth. And 
it is as abſurd and blame-worthy, to ni. 
flake negligently plain Right and Wrong, that 
is, to Underſtand the Proportions; of thing 
in Morality to be what they are not yg 
wilfully to act contrary to known Juſtice and 
Equity, that is, to will things to be what 
they are not and cannot be; as it would 

abſurd and ridiculous for a Man in Arith- 
metical Matters, ignorantly to believe that 
Twice Iwo is not equal to Four; or wilfully 
and obſtinately to contend, againſt his own 
clear knowledge, that the whole is not equal 
to all its Parts, The only difference is, that 
Aſſent to a plain ſpeculative 1-uth, is not in 
a Man's Power to with-hold; but to 40 
according to the plain Right and Reaſon of 
things, this he may, by the natural Liber 
ty of his Will, forbear. But the One he 
onght to do; and it is as much his plan 
and indiſpenſable Duty; as the other he 
cannot but do, and it is the Neceſſity of Jus 
nature to do it. He that wilfully re 


fuſes to Honour and Obey God, from whom 
he received his Being, and to whom he colt 
tinually owes his Preſervation ; is really 
guilty of an equal abſurdity and incon- 
liſtency in Practiſe; as he that in Speculatr 
on denies the Effet to owe any thing to in 
Canſe, or the Whole to be bigger than its * 
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Ha that refuſes to deal with all. Men equitably, 
and with every Man as Pe eros they ſhould 


deal with him: Jg guilty of the very ſame 
unreaſonablenèeſs ©. conhtradiction in one 
Caſe; as he that. in another Caſe ſhould 
affirm one Numper or Quantity to he equal to 
ano her, and yet, That other at the fame 
time not to;he equal to the firſt. Laſtly, he 
that acknowledges himſelf, obliged to the 
practiſe of certain Duties both towards God 
and towards Men, and yet takes no care 
either to preſerve 15 own Being, or at leaſt 
not to preſerve. himſelf in fes ſtate a 
temper of Mind and Body, as may beſt 
inable him to perform thoſe, Duties; is al- 
together as inèxcuſable aner as 
he that in any other Matter Thould affirm 
one Thing, at the ſame time that he deuies 
another, without which the former could not 
poſſibly be ty, or undertake ons Thing, 
at the ſame time that he obſtinately omits 
another, without which the former is by no 
means practicable. Wherefore all rational 
Creatures, whoſe Wills are not conftantly 
and i. determined, and their Acti- 
ons governed, by right Reafon and the ne- 
ceſſary differences, of Good and Evil, ac- 


cording to the eternal and invariable Rules 
of Juktice, Equity, Goodneſs and Truth; 


but ſuffer themſelves to be fwayed by un- 


accountable arbitrary Humours, and raſh 
Paſſions; by Lufts, Vanity and Pride; 


. rivate = "aag or preſent ſenſual 
Pleaſures: Theſe, 


mreaſonable Self-will in oppoſition to the 
Nature and Reafon of Things, endeavour 
. (as 


etting up their qun 
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(as much as in them lies) to make thi 
be what ney are not, and cannot he: 
Which is the higheſt Preſumption and great- 
eſt Inſolence, as well as the greateſt Abſyr- 
dity, imaginable; Tis acting contrary to 
that Underſtanding, Reaſon and Judgment 
which God has implanted 'in their Nature 
on purpoſe to inable them to diſcern the 
difterence between good and evil; *Tis at. 
tempting to _ that Order, by which 
the Univerſe ſubſiſts; Tis offering the 
higheſt affront imaginable to the Creator 
of all things, who made things to be what 
they are, and governs every thing himſelf 
according to the Laws of their ſeveral Nx 
tures. In a word; All wilful wickedneſ 
and perverſion of Right, is the very ſame 
Inſolence and Abſurdity in Moral Matter; 
as it would be in Natural things, for a Man 
to pretend to alter the certain Proportions 
of Numbers, to take away the Demos 
ſtrable Relations and Properties of Mathe- 
matical Figures, to make Light, Darknel 
and Darkneſs Light or to call Sweet Bit 
ter and Bitter Sweet, 
And fm Further: As it appears thus from the 
the Senſe, al ſtrad and abſolute Reaſon and nature d 
— — * things, that all rational Creatures Ongit, 
ed Men un- that is, are obliged to take care that the 
avoidably Wills and Actions be conſtantly determr 
bare, of ned and governed by the eternal rule cf 


their being p: 
mm Right and Equity: So the certainty and 


an Obliga- univerſality of that Obligation is plainly 
tim. confirmed, and the force of it particular 
difcovered and applied to every Man, h, 


this; that in like manner as no one, wh 
| 1s 
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is inſtructed in Mathematicks, can forbear 
giring his Aſſent to every Geometrical 
Demonſtration, of which he underſtands 


but the Terms, either by his own Study, or 


by having had them explained to him by 
others; fo no Man, who either has pa- 


tience and opportunities to examine and 


conſider things himſelf, or has the means of 
being taught and inſtructed in any tolerable. 
manner, by others, concerning the ne- 
ceſlary relations and dependencies of 


things; can avoid giving his Aſſent to the 


fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of his governing 
all his Actions by the Law or Rule before 
mentioned, even though his Praiſe, through 
the prevalence of Brutiſn Luſts, be moſt 
abſurdly contradictory to that Aſſent: That 
istofay ; by the Reaſon of his mind, he can- 
not but be compelled to own and acknow- 
ledge, that there 1s really ſuch an Obligation 
indiſpenſably incumbent upon him; even at 
the ſame time that in the Adtions of his Life 
he is indeavouring to throw it off and de- 
ſpiſe it. For the Judgment and Conſcience 
of a Man's own Mind, concerning the Rea- 
lonableneſs and Fitneſs of the thing, that his 
Actions ſhould be conformed to ſuch or 
ſuch a Rule or Law; is the trueſt and for- 
malleſt Obligation ; even more properly and 
ſtrictly ſo, than any opinion whatſoever of 
the Authority of the Giver of a Law, or 
any regard he may have to its Sanction by 
Rewards and Puniſhments. For whoever 
acts contrary to this ſenſe and conſcience 
of his own mind, is neceſſarily ſelf- con- 
demned; and the greateſt and ſtrengeſt 
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of all Obligations is that, which 4 Manſtan- 
not break through without / condemning 
himſelf. The., dread of ſuperiour Power 
and Authority, and the Sanction of Ru- 
wards and Puniſhments; however indeed 
abſolutely neceſſary to the government of 
frail and fallible Creatures, and truly the 
moſt eſtectual means of keeping. Them in 
their Duty; is yet really in it ſelf, only a 
ſecondary and additional Obligation, or li 
forcement of the firſt, The original Oblys 
tion of all, (the ambigyous uſe. of which 
ö Word as a Term of Art, has cauſed ſom 
7 perplexity and confuſion; in this matter) 
is the eternal Reaſon of Things; That 
Reaſon which God himſelf, who has no 
Superior to direct him, and to whoſe Hay: 
| pineſs nothing can be added nor any thing 
diminiſhed from it, yet conſtantly oblige 
himſelf ta govern. the World by: And the 
more excellent and perfect any Creature 
, are, the more cheerfully and ſteddily are 
their Wills always determined by this && 
preme Obligation, in canfarmity- to the Na- 
ture, and in imitation of the, moſt perfed 
Will of God. So far therefote as Men are 
conſcious of what is right and wrong, ſo 
far they e under an Obligation to act ac- 
cordingly; And conſequently That eternal 
„ - KRule of Right, which I have been hitherto 
And jrom dee d ET —=_ * indiſpen⸗ 

the 1%. deleribing, tis evident Ought as indiſp 
ment of ſably to govern Mens Actions, as it Cannot 


Mens Cen. but neceſſarily determine their Aſſent. 
pr ogg Now that the Caſe is truly thus; that 


own pat the eternal differences of Good and Evil, 
Anne, the nnalterable Rule of Right and Equit) 
7; | (0 


+ ww Gr re 
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do neceſſarily and unavoidably determine 


the Judgment, and force the Aſſent of all 
Men that uſe any Conſideration; is unde- 
niably manifeſt from the univerſal Expe- 
rience of Mankind. For no Man vine and 
deliberately tranſgrefſes this Rule in any 
great and confiderable Inſtance; but he acts 
contrary to the Judgment and Reaſon of his 
own Mind, and ſecretly reproaches- himſelf 
for ſo doing: And no Man obſerves and 
obeys it ſteddily, eſpecially in caſes of 
dificulty and Temptation, when it interferes 
with any preſent Intereſt, Pleaſure or Paſ- 
ſion; but his own Mind commends and 
applauds him for his Reſolution, in execu- 
ting what his Conſcience could not forbear 
giving. its aſſent to, as juſt and right. And 
this is what St Paul means when he ſays, 
(Rom, 2. 14, 15.) that when the Gentiles 
which have mot the Law, do by nature the 
things contained in the Law, theſe, having not 
the Law, are a Law unto them ſelves; which 
ſhew the work of the Law written in their 
Hearts, their Conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, 
and their Thoughts the mean while accuſing, or 
elſe excuſing one another. 

It was a very wiſe Obſervation of Plato, 
which he received from Socrates; that if 


55 


Of that 


natural 


bnowle1;e 


you take a young Man, impartial and unpre- which Pla- 
judiced, one that never had any Learning, to *- ought 


Nor = Experience in the World; and ex- 
amine him about the natural relations and 
Proportions of things, [or the moral differences 
of Good and Evil ;] you may, only by ask- 
ing him Queſtions, without teaching him 
any thing at all directly, cauſe him to ex- 

P 4 preſs 


to be vremi- 
niſcence. 
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preſs in his Anſwers juſt and adzquate Ny. 
tions of Geometrical Truths, [and true and 
exact determinations concerning Matter: 
Right and Wrong.) From whence He thought 
it was to he concluded, that all Knowledge 
and Learning is nothing but Memory, d 
only a recollecting upon every new occaſe 
on, what had been before known in a ſtate 
of Prz-exiſtence. And ſome others both A. 
cient and Moderns, have concluded that the 
Ideas of all firſt and ſimple Truths, eithe 
natural or moral, are Inmate and originally Wo! 
zmpreſſed or ſtampt upon the Mind. In they 
inference from the Obſervation, the Authon 
of Both theſe Opinions ſeem to be miſtaken 
But thus much it proves unavoldably; 
That the differences, relations, and propor 
tions of things both natural and moral 
in which all unprejudiced Minds thus ns 
turally agree, are certain, unalterable, an 
real in the Things themſelves ; and do not a 
all depend on the variable Opinions, Fat 
cies, or Imaginations of Men prejudiced 
by Education, Laws, Cuſtoms or evil Prac 
tiſes: And alſo that the Mind of Man nx 
turally and unavoidably gives its Aſſent, as to 
natural and geometrical Truth, ſo alſo to the 
moral differences of Things, and to the fit 
neſs and reaſonableneſs of the Obligation df 
the everlaſting Law of Righteouſneſs, whely 

The meſt ever fairly and plainly propo.d. 

profligate . 

Men, n@ Some Men indeed, who, by means of 4 

utterly in» Very evil and vitious Education, or throug| 

8 a long Habit of Wickedneſs and De- 

— bauchery, have extremely corrupted the 


Geed ant Principles of their Nature, and have long 
Evil, Accu» 
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No ccuſtomed themſelves to bear down their 
ann Reaſon, by the force of Prejudice, 
ast aud Paſſion; that they may not be 


rced to confeſs themſelves ſelf- condemned, 
« ill confidently and abſolutely contend that 
oM'cy do not really ſee any natural and ne- 


eſſary difference between what we call 
Liebt and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, that 
he Reaſon and Judgment of their own 
ind does not tell them they are under 
ny ſuch indiſpenſible Obligations, as we 
ould endeavour to perſwade them, and 
at they are not {ſenſible they ought to 
e governed by any other Rule, than their 


ſen, the moſt profligate of all Mankind; 
0 ever induſtriouſly they endeavour to 
onceal and deny their ſelf-condemmation ; 
ret cannot avoid making a diſcovery of 
t ſometimes when they are not aware of 
t, For Example: There is no Man fo 
ile and deſperate, who commits at any 
ime a Murder and Robbery, with the 
oſt unrelenting Mind; but 


um, to obtain all the ſame 


mbout committing the Crime 


he Crime. Nay I believe, 
here is no Man, even in Mr Hobbs's State of 


ature, and of Mr Hobbs's own Princ 9 * 


Wi Will and Pleaſure. But even theſe 


would chooſe, if ſuch a + Quis eſt enim, aut quis 
hing could be propoſed to unquam fuit, aut avaritia 

tam ardenrti, aut tam effræ- 
natis cupid itatibus, ut ean- 
profit OT advantage, whatſo- dem illam rem, quam adi- 
ver it be that he aims at, piſci ſcelere quovis voelit, 
— multis partibus malit 
. . ad ſeſe, eriam omni impu- 
ather than with It; even nitate propoſica, ſine faci- 
hough he was ſure to go nore, quam iilo modo per- 


npuniſhed for committing venire? Cie. de Finiv, lib. 3, 


77 
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but if he was equally aſſured of ſecuring 

his main end, his Self-preſervation, by e 

ther way would chooſe to preſerve hin 

ſelf rather without deftroying ell his Felloy. 

r Creatures; than with it; even ſuppoſing al 
Impunity, and all other future convenien. 

cies of Life, equal in either Cafe. Mr Hobby, 

own Scheme; of Mens agreeing by Compat 

to preſerve one another, can hardly be fuy. 

poſed without this; And this plainly evi. 

ces, that the Mind of Man unavoidably a 
knowledges a natural and neceſſary dif 

rence between Good and Evil, anteceday 

to all arbitrary and poſitive Conſtitutin 
whatſoever. 45915 . 
Zfonenetu. But the Truth of. this, that the Mindd 
„ Senſe Man naturally and neceſſarily Aſſents y 
of eternal the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs; my 
mor Oele ſtill better and more clearly and more t 
6 % niverſally appear, from the Judge 
wed from TIVETLANY PP I, m { 
the Judg. that Men - paſs upon each Others Aion 
ment they than from what we can diſcern concerning 
—y_ their Conſciouſneſs of their Own. For Ma 
Adions of May diſſemble and conceal from the World 
Others, the judgment of their own Conſcience ; na), 
by a ſtrange partiality, they may even it 

poſe upon and deceive Themſelves, (Fd 

who is there, that does not ſometimes 1 

low himſelf, nay, and even juſtify him 

in that, wherein he condemns Another} 

But Mens Judgments concerning the Action 

of Others, eſpecially where they have n 
relation to Themſelves, or repugnance 

their Intereſt, are commonly impartia; 

and from this we may judge, what fenk 

Men naturally have of the —_— di 

erent 


in 
el 


7 
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rence of Right and Wrong. Now the 
dſervation Which every one cannot but, 
ake in this Matter, is this; that Virtue 
true Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs and Equi- | 
„ are things fo truly noble and xx 
lent, ſo lovely and venerable in them- 9 
lves, and do ſo neceſſarily approve them- . 
ves to the Reaſon and Conſciences of Men; 
bat even thofe very Perſons, who, b the 
revailing Power of ſome Intereſt or Luſt, 
e themſelves drawn aſide out of the 
us of of * Virtye,. f cat ©. 
et hardly ever 'forbear to f Placer ſaapre natura, 4- 
fre it its tru Charafter wann enen fir mais pre- | 
nd Commendation in Others. bare meliores. Senec. de be- 
nd this Obſervation holds ,. I. 4. 
rue, not only in the gene- 
ality. of Yitions Men, but very fre- 
nently even in the worſer fort of them, 
Iz. thoſe who pexſecute others for being 
getter than "themſelves. Thus the Officers 
ho were Tent by the Phariſees to appre- 
end our Saviour, could not forbear de- 
ling that he ſpake as never Man ſpake : jon 5. 46, 
nd the Roman Governour, when he gave 
entehce that he ſhould be Crucified, could 
Iot at the ſame inſtant forbear openly de- 
laring, that he found no fault in bum. E- Joh 18.38. 
en in this caſe, Men cannot chuſe but 
link well of thoſe Perſons, whom the do- 
muon of their Luffs will not ſuffer them 
0 imitate, or whom their preſent Intereft and 
he Neceſity of their Worldly Affairs compels 
hem to diſcourage. They cannot but de- 
Ire, that they themſelves were the Men they 
re not; and wiſh with Balaam, that thong" 


they 
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they imitate not the life, yet at leaſt they 
might die the death of the Righteous, and 
that their loft end might be like theirs. And 
hence it is that Plato judiciouſſy obſerve, 

that even the worſt of Men in 


Per ſous, as they do cos 


Xov bei Y rota αα,˖,,⁊ 65% in Virtue an unaccountabe 


7 * 2 a a . #% 
dura t%; of C00d oa and as it. were divine force 
a e E. neg hatever confuf 
ers Hauivles ous u ,t WAICN, Mnatever conta 


gene x, vis yeiges, Men indeavour to intro 
Plato de Leg. lib. 12. duce in Things by their vit. 


| ob. 
4 * 


ous Diſcourſes and debay 

ched Practices, yet almoſt always com. 
pels them to diſtinguiſh right concur 
. and makes them admire and praiſ 
Juſt and Equitable and Honeſt Men. On 
the contrary ; Vice and Injuſtice, Profanent 
and Debauchery, are things ſo abſolutely 
odious in their own Nature, that howeve 
they inſinuate themſelves into the pradiſe 
yet they can never gain over. to themſelva 
the judgment of Mankind. They who I 
evil, yet See and Approve what is good; au 
condemn in others, what they blindly allow i 
themſelyes ; nay and very frequently condem 
even themſelves aV'o, not without great di 
order and uneaſineſs of Mind, in thoſe ver 
things wherein they allow themſelves. A 
leaſt, there is hardly any wicked Man, but 
when his own Caſe is repreſented to hin 
under the Perſon of another, will ny 
enough paſs Sentence againſt the wickednel 
he himſelf is guilty of; and with ſufficient 
ſeverity, 
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verity, exclaim againſt all Iniquity. This 
ows abundantly, that all variation from 
de eternal Rule of Right, is abſolutely and 
| the nature of the thing it ſelf to be abhorred 
nd deteſted ; and that the unprejudiced 


en ind of Man, as naturally diſapproves in- 
ie in moral matters, as in natural things 
cannot but drſſent from falſehood, or diſlike 
n-M:corgruitzes, Even in reading the Hiſtories 
no paſt and far diſtant Ages, where tis 


anifeſt we can have no concern for the 


ents of things,, nor prejudices concerning 
e Characters of Perſons ; Who is there, that 


es not praiſe and admire, nay highly 
t-WMicem and in his imagination love (as it 
ere) the Equity, Juſtice, Truth and Fi- 


ity of ſome Perſons; and with the great- 
| Indignation and Hatred, deteſt the Bar- 
arity, Injuſtice, and Treachery of others? 
ay further; when the prejudices of corrupt 
linds lie all on the ſide of Injuſtice; as 
hen we have obtained ſome very great 
rofit or advantage through another Man's 
reachery or Breach of Faith; N 


pon that very occaſion does 


M (even, to a Proverb) diſ- profuit non odit? Cic. de 
ue the Perſon and the Adi- Hnib. lib. 3. 

how much ſoever he may 

i oice at the Event? But when we come 


r ſelves to ſuffer by Iniquity, Then Where 
re all the Arguments and Sophiſtries , by 
ach Unjuſt Men, while they are op- 
rellng Others, would perſwade themſelves 
mat they are not ſenſible of any natural 
llerence betwixt good and evil? When 


it 


6 


et * who 18 there 1 that 3 Quis Pullum Numitorem, 
Fregellanum prodicorem , 


quanquam Reipublicæ noſtræ 


. 
4 . 
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it comes to be theſe Mens on Cafe, t n 
oppreſſed by Violence, or er- reached 
Fraud; where Then are all their *Plers Wi 
gainſt the eternal diſtinction of Right au 
Wrong? How, on the contrary, 15 U 
Then cry out for Equity, and excl; 
gainſt Injuftice! How do they Then ch 
lenge and object againſt Providence 
think neither God nor Man ſevere 616 
in puniſhing the Violaters of Right'ad 
Truth! Whereas, if there was ho natural 
eternal difference, between Juſt and U 
juſt; no Man could have any re#foh4 
complain of Injury, any other than wh 
Laws and Compacts made fo; which'y 
innumerable Cafes will be always tf 
evaded. ria 

An 4n{ver There is but one thing, that J am ſenſhſ 
7% 0% of, which can here with any Colour be d 
un jected againſt what has been hitherto ff 
jrom the concerning the Neceſſity of the Mind's g 
edel ire. ving its Aſſent to the eternal Law of Riph 
— teouſneſs; And that 1s, the total - Tgnormd 
your Nati. Which ſome whole Nat ions are reportet t 
en in mai. lie under, of the nature and force of th 
% moral Obligations. The Matter of Fil 
rality. ; e e 
is not very true: But if it was, tis certil 
there are more Nations and People tot 
ly ignorant of the plaineſt Mathematid 
Truths; as, of the proportion, for ET 
ple, of a Square to a Tangle of the fin 
Baſe and Heighth : And yet theſe Tr her 
are ſuch, to which the Mind cannot bil 
give its aſſent neceſſarily and nnavoidablſ 
as ſbon as they are diſtinctly propofet to! 
All that this Objection proves on 


L 
4 
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ippoſing the Matter of it to be true, is on- 
Wy this; not that the mind of Man, can ever 
iſſent from the xube of Right; much leſs, 
hat there is no neceſſary difference in na- 
ure between moral Good and Evil; any 
nore than it proves, that there is no cer- 
an and neceſſary proportions of Numbers, 
nes, or Figures: But this it proves only, 
hat Men have great need to be taught and 
tructed in ſome very plain and eafy, as 
ell as certain Truths; and, if they be of 
portance, that they have need alſo to 
ave them frequently inculcated, and ftrong- 
y inforced upon them. Which is very 
ue: And is as ſhall hereafter be par- 
cularty made to appear) one good Argu- 
jent far the reaſonableneſs of expecting a 
t | 
4, Thus it appears in general, that the Of the 
ind of Man cannot avoid giving its Aſſent P/ncip-t 
d the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; that 3 
, cannot but acknowledge the reaſonable- ia partice- 
eſs and fitneſs of Mens governing all their ar. 
ctions by the rule of Right or Equity; 
nd alſo that this Aſſent is a formal Obliga- 
m upon every Man, actually and eon- 
antly to conform himſelf to that Rule. I 
ght now from hence deduce in particular, 
| the ſeveral Duties of Morality or Natu- 
| Religion. But becauſe this would take 
p too large a portion of my intended Diſ- 
urle, and may eaſily be ſupplied abun- 
ntly out of ſeveral late excellent Writers 
thall only mention the three great and 
incipal Branches, from which all the o- 
er and ſmaller inſtances of duty do na- 
turally 


fantly in our Minds, the higheft poſſible 


Eſteem, and Veneration for bim; which m 


and all our Powers and Faculties, in bis $ 
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turally flow, or may without difficulty 


Firſt then, in reſpe& of God, the Ru 
of Righteonſneſs is; that we keep up 0 
ono 
expreſs it ſelf in proper and reſpective i 
. er, Paſpons, and iu the e 
direction of all our Actions That we worfi 
and adore Him, and Him alone, as the ol 


rr Author, Pre ſerver and Governow | 
all Things That we employ our whole Bei 


vice, and for his Glory; that is, in encou 
ging the practiſe of univerſal Righteouſheſ, 
promoting the Deſigns of his Divine Goody 
amongſt Men, in ſuch way and manner ai 
at any time —_ to be his Will we ſhoull 
it And finally, that, to inable us to dit 
continually, we pray unto him conſtantly | 
whatever we fland in need of, and return l 
continual and hearty Thanks for whatever g 
things we at any time receive. There is 
Congruity or Proportion, in the unifa 
diſpoſition and correſpondent order of at 
Boclies or Magnitudes; no Fitneſs or Ag 
ment in the application of ſimilar and equt 
Geometrical Figures one to another, d 


the comparing them one with another; . 
viſtble and conſpicuous; as is the Beal - 
and Harmony of the exerciſe of God's ſa þl 


ral Atributes, meeting with ſuitable retu 
of Duty and Honour from all his ratio 
Creatures throughout the Univerſe. I 
conſideration of his Eternity and Infinity, | 
Knowledge and his Wiſdom, neceſſarily 

mal 
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mands our higheſt Admiration : The ſenſe 
of his OI, forces a perpetual aw- 
l Regard towards him: His Supreme Au- 
thority, as being the Creator, Preſeruer, and 
abſolute Governour of all Things, obliges 
us to pay him all poſſible Honour and Ve- 
eration, Adoration and Worſnip, And his 
nity requires, that it be paid to Him 
alone : His Power and Fuſtice, demand our 

r: His Mercy and Placableneſfs, encou- 
rage our Hope: His Goodneſs, neceſſarily 
xcites our Love: His Feracity and Un- 
hangeableneſs, ſecure our Truſt in him: 
The ſenſe of our having received our Be- 
bug and all our Powers from him, makes it 
infinitely reaſonable that we ſhould employ 
pur whole Beings and all our Faculties in his 
rice: The Conſciouſneſs of our con- 
tinual Dependence upon him, both for our 
Preſervation and the Supply of every 
hing we want; obliges us to conſtant 
rayer: And every good thing we enjoy, the 
\ir we breath, and the Food we eat, the 
Rain from Heaven, and the fruitful Sea- 
Ions, all the Bleſſings and Comforts of 
the preſent time, and the Hopes and Ex- 
pectations we have of what 7s to come; 
o * all demand our hear- 
eſt Gratitude and Thankſ=® * Quem vero Aſtrorum 
ging to him. The Suita- Ordines, quem dierum no- 


bleneſs a ctiumq; viciſſitudines, quem 
els and Proportion, tne menfium temperatio, quemq; 


Correſpondency and Con- ea quæ gignuntur nobis ad 
nexion of each of theſe fruendum, non Gratum eſſe 
things reſpectively, is as cogant; hanc Hominem 


Jai : omninò numerare qui de- 
plan and conſpicuous, as cer? Cie de Legib. lib, 2. 


the ſhining of the Sun at E/ 5 r youlo, 22nd 
2 Noon- 
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N. L. N α,· TO % * 9 Noon- day; And tis the 
1 1 d He, Nd. greateſt Abſurdity and per. 
enueiy, H emEtiyamu mes 8 
Xen, : wa Wer H 71,47 [oy verſeneſs in tne World, 
Ts x, dpoyTas nai i io for Creatures indued with 
Juv + du . ee, N o Reaſon, to attempt to break 
by ef 6 Nes, n nw? v through and tranſgreſs thy 
4 64240 Gpzaye aura of wv T7v | 
; yaw dees: Miyas & neceſſary Order and De 
de s en Hens MA ,t 8c pendency of things. Al 
i Arrian, lib. 1. Cap. 16. Inanimate and all TIrrti 
N nal Beings, by the Neceſſ 
of their Nature, conſtantly obey the Lays 
of their Creation; and tend regularly t 
the Ends, for which they were appointed. 
How monſtrous then is it, that Renſonall 
Creatures, merely becanſe they are not 
Neceſlitated, ſhould abuſe that © glorious 
privilege of Liberty, by which they are er 
alted in dignity above the reſt of Gods 
Creation, to make themſelves the along 
Unreaſorable and diſorderly part of the 
Univerſe! That a Tree planted in a frut: 
| ful Soil, and watered continually with the 
y Dew of Heaven, and cheriſhed conſtantly 
2 with the kindly warmth and benign ir 
Huence of the Sun-beams, ſhould yet nere 
2 bring forth either Leaves or Fruit; 1s nt 
half fo irregular and contrary to Naturg 
es that a Rational Being, created after tit 
4 Image of God, and conſcious of God's dv 
'Y | ing every thing for him, that becomes tit 
2 Relation of an infinitely good and bounts 
ful Creator to his Creatures; ſhould yet ne 
ver on his part make any return of thoſt 
Duties, which ariſe neceſſarily from tit 
Relation of a Creature to his Creator. 


Secondly; 
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. Secondly; In reſpe& of our Fellow-crea» of Righte- 
%, the Rule of Righteouſneſs is; that wie or 
th in particular we ſo deal with every Man, as of Men one 
m I like Circumſtances we could reaſonably ex- townrds 


pz@ be ſhould deal with us; and that in ge- © 9" 
neral we endeavour, by an univerſal Benevo- 

lence, to promote the welfare and happineſs ef 

al Men. The former Branch of this Rule, 

1 Equity; the latter, is Love. 

As to the former, wiz. Equity The of Faltice 
Reaſon which obliges every Man in Practiſe, — 9 
ſo to deal always with another, as he would 
reaſonably expect that Others ſhould in 
like Circumſtances deal with Him; is the 
very ſame, as That which forces him in 
ſpeculatzon to affirm, that if one Line or 
Number be equal to another, That other is 
reciprocally equal to It. Ixiquity is the 
very {ſame in Action, as Falſity or Contradi- 
ion in Theory; and the fame cauſe which 
makes the one abſurd, makes the other 
ureaſonable, Whatever relation or pro- 
portion one Man in any Caſe bears to 
another; the ſame That Other, when put 
in like Circumſtances, bears to Him. 
Whatever I judge reaſonable or unreaſona- 
ble, for another to do for Me, That, by 
tie ſame Judgment, I declare reaſonable or 
unreaſonable, that I in the like Caſe ſhould 
uo for him. And to deny this either in 
Word or Action, is as if a Man ſhould 
contend, that, tho* two and three are equal to 
pe, yet foe are not equal to two and three. 
Wherefore * were not Men. 1 
2 age w_ fimili, cam par, quem Om- 

5 s inter notmetipſos tk 
2 ver ſe 


TD — — — — 
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mus. Quod ſi depra va tio ver ſe and unaccountably falſe 0 


conſuetud inum, ſi opinionum * 5 a 

1 opinions, and monſtrou 

vanitas, non imbecillitatem e f evil 
( 


animorum rorquerer, & fle- cuſtoms and babits, prevail 
Qerer quocunq; cæpiſſet; ing againſt the cleareſt and 
ſui nemo ipſe tam ſimilis plaineſt reaſon in the 


eſſet; quam omnes ſunt om- M ; . 
mum, — & colererur Tus World: It would be Im- 


aque ab omnibus. Cic. de poſſible, that univerſal 
leg. Ii b. 1. + Equity ſhould not be prac 
tiſed by all Mankind, 

and eſpecially among Equals, where the 
proportion of Equity is ſimple and ob. 

vious, and every Man's own cafe is i 

ready the ſame with all others, without 

any nice comparing or tranſpoſing d 
Circumſtances; It would be as impef 

fible, that * a Man, cov 

* Hoc exigir ipſa Natur? trary to the eternal Reaſa 


io, Que eſt lex divina & Fe 
ke x cui parere qui ve⸗ of things, ſhould defire t 


ir, nunquam committet ot Bain ſome ſmall profit t 
by. alienum appetat, & id, quod Himſelf, by doing Vit 
i alteri detraxerit, fi%i aſſumat. lence and damage to hv 
hi c. mg Neighbour; as that It 
ſhould be willing to be de 
prived of Neceſlaries himſelf, to ſatisfie tit 
jo unreaſonable Covetouſneſs or Ambition 
'8 another: In a word; it would be impo 
1 ſible for Men not to be as much aſhane 
of Doing Iniquity, as they are of Belen 
1 Contradifions. In conſidering indeed tit 
6 Duties of Super iours and Inferiours in Va 
7 ous Relations, the proportion of Equi 
1 is lomewhat more r N But ſtill! 
2 may always be deduced from the famt 
* Rule, of doing as we would be done by, l 
3 careful regard be had at the ſame time! 
A the difference of Relation; That is, if! 

col 
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onſidering what is fit for you to do to 
another, you always take into the ac- 
aunt, not only every Circumſtance of the 


ion, but alſo every Circumſtance where- 


in the Perſon differs from you; And in 
julging what you would deſire that ano- 
ther, if your Circumſtances were tranſpo- 
el, ſhould do to you; you always con- 
der, not what any unreaſonable Paflion 
r private Intereſt would prompt you, but 
rhat impartial Reaſon would dictate to 
You to deſire. For example: A Magi- 
rate, in order to deal equitably with a 
Timinal, is not to conſider what Fear or 
F-If-Love would cauſe Him, in the Crimj- 
als Cale, to deſire ; but what Reaſon and 
he publick Good would oblige him to ac- 
howledge was fit and juſt for him to ex- 
ed. And the ſame Proportion is to be 
bſerved, in deducing the Duties of Pa- 
ents and Children, of Maſters and Servants, 
pf Governours and Subjects, of Citizens and 
breigners; in what manner every Perſon 
js obliged by the Rule of Equity, to be- 
nave himſelf in each of theſe and all other 
Relations. In the regular and uniform 
Fractiſe of all which Duties among all 
Mankind, in their ſeveral and reſpective 
Relations, through the whole Earth ; con- 
Iilts that Univerſal Fuſtice, which is the 
op and Perfection of all Virtues : Which, 
It, as * Plato fays, it could 


be repreſented viſibly to * Acryss 30 45 aοειννν, 
mortal Eyes, would raiſe ems, iin wise aum 


M us an mexpretlible Love — — 


and Almiration of it: Quæ ſi oculis cernererur, 
Which 
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mirabilesamores, ut ait Pla- 
70, excitaret ſui. Cic. de Offic, 
4. 13 

Oculorum eſt in nobis ſen- 


ſus acerrimus, quibus ſapi- 


entiam non cernimus; Quàm 
lla ardentes amores excita- 
ret ſui, ſi videretur! 1d. de 


fin, JI. 2. 


„ "aun wie £7 to- 
ern, germ Why bor THAH2' 
4 $2 "Erme& $83 ra- 
8 70 Ned. Eth. lib. 5. 
. 


and harmonious , 
and Stars 
the viſible fabrick 'of 
the univerſal practiſe of this 


the Sun 


Which would, introduce in- 
to the World ſuch a glori- 
ous and happy. State, ag 
the ancient Poets have at. 
tempted to deſcribe in their 
Fiction of 2 golden Ape: 
Which in it ſelf, is fo truly 
beautiful and lovely, that, 
as * Ariſtotle elegantly er- 
preſſes it, the E of 
the heavenly Bodies are 
not ſo admirably regular 

nor the bribing of 
ſo ornamental to 
the World, 2 
illustr. 


ous Virtue would be conducive to the 


glory 


and advantage 


of the rational 


part of this lower Creation: Which, laſt 
ly, is fo truly noble and excellent in its 


own Nature, 


that the wiſeſt and moſt 


conſidering Men have always declared, 


Non enim mihi eſt vita 
mea utilior, quam animi ta- 


lis affectiq, neminem ut vio- 


lem commodi mei gratia. 
Cic. de Offic. lib. 3 

+ Kal mT fg ne! Tus, us- 
522 hp 14x80, A F Ayr 
 23yoy & Su/yamev om, N 
K64TYUEvoy Tayrs To A830” 
ua dy2, nv j 
eng Te K age THS a TOW Go 
Plato de Leg, Lib. 2. 


ſtice and Dnquity, 


Oppreſſion; 


that * neither Life it lf, 
nor + all other poſſible En 
joyments in the World 
put together, are of any 
value or eſteem ,- in com- 
pariſon of, or in compett 
tion with, that right tem- 
per and diſpoſition of 
Mind, from which flows 
the practiſe of this univer- 
ſal Juſtice and Equity. 
On the contrary : II. 


right 


Violence, Fraud and 
the univerſal confuſion cf 
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right and wrong, and the general neg- 
led and contempt of all the Duties ari- 
ſing from Mens ſeveral Relations one 
to another; 1s the greateſt and moſt un- 
natural corruption of God's Creation, that 
tis poſſible for depraved and rebellious 
Creatures to introduce: As they them- 
ſelves, who practiſe iniquity moſt, and 
are moſt deſirous to defend it, yet when- 
ever it comes to be their own turn to ſuf- 
fer by it, are not very beckward to ac- 
knowledge. To compriſe this Matter 
therefore in one Word : What the Suns 
forſaking that equal courſe, which now, 
by diffuſing gentle warmth and light, 
cheriſnes and 1nvigorates every thing in a 
due proportion through the whole Syſtem ; 
and on the contrary, his burning up, by 
an irregular and diforderly Motion, ſome 
of the Orbs with inſupportable heat, and 
leaving others to periſh in extream cold 
and darkneſs; would be to the natural 
World: That very ſame thing, Injuſtice, 
and Tyranny, Iniquity and all Wicked- 
neſs, is to the moral and rational part of the 
Creation. The only difference, is this: 
That the one is an ob/ſtinate and wilful Cor- 
ruption, and moſt perverſe depravation of | 
Creatures made after the Image of God |! 
and a violating the eternal and unalterable \ 
Law or Reaſon of Things, which is of the 

utmoſt Importance; Whereas the other 

would be only a revolution or change 

ot the arbitrary and temporary frame of 

Nature, 


Q 4 Tl e 
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ſal mutual 
Benevg » 


lence, 


{Tn 
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The ſecond Branch of the Rule of Righ, 
teouſneſs with reſpect to our Fellow-creg, 
tures, I ſaid, was univerſal Love or Benevy. 
lence, that is, not only the doing barely 
what js juſt aud right, in our dealing 
with every Man; but alſo a conſtant in. 
deavouring to promote in general, to the 
utmoſt of our power, the welfare and hays 
pineſs of all Men. The Obligation ty 
which duty alſo, may eaſily be dedugel 
from what has been already laid down, 
For it (as has been before proved) there be 
a natural and neceſſary difference between 
Good and Evil; and that which is Good 
is fit and reaſonable, and that which is 
Evil is unreaſonable to be done; and that t. 
which is the greateſt Good, is always the 
moſt fit and reaſonable to be choſen; Then, 
as the Goodneſs of God extends it feht 
univerſally over all his Works through the 
whole Creation, by doing always what WW 
abſolutely Beſt in the whole; fo every Ml 
rational Creature ought in its Sphere and 
Station, according to its reſpective powets 
and faculties, to do all the Good it can 
to all its Fellow-creatures : To which end, 
unzverſal Love and Benevolence is as plain!) 


the moſt dire, certain, and effecual 


means; as * in Mathems 


Univerſaliter autem ve- ticks the flowing of a Point, 


rum eſt, quod non certius 
fluxus pun#i Lineam pro- 


is, to produce a Line; d 


ducir, aut additio numerorum 111 Arithmetick, the Add: 


Summam, quam quod Bene- tion of Numbers, to Pro- 


volentia eftettum 8 bo- duce a Summ or in Phr- 
num. Cumberland de Leg. 1 10 
Naurg, pag. 10. ſicks, certain hands of Ms 


Pari ſape ratione [ac in Ps, to preſerce certain He- 


die, 
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Fes, Which other kinds of 
otions tend to corrupt. 


2 OT all which, the mind 
on 4 Man is fo naturally 
ſenſible, that, except in 


ach Men whoſe Affecti- 
the ns are prodigiouſly cor- 
upted by moſt unnatural 
to nd habitual vitious pra- 


ced etiſes, there is no Duty 
mn rchatſoever, the perfor- 
i rance whereof affords a 
elan ſo * ample pleaſure 
of and ſatisfaction, and fills 
is mind with ſo comfor- 
at Wtable a ſenſe, of his having 
done the greateſt Good he 
mas capable to do, of his 
(WW Paving beſt anſwered the 
he WY ends of his Creation, and 
is nearlieſt imitated the Per- 
7 WW feftions of his Creator, 
and conſequently of his ha- 
seeing fully complied with 
n the higheſt and principal 
Obligations of his Nature; 


nally affords, 


otherwiſe 


to that natural Self-love, 
nis own Preſervation, 
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Arithmeticis operationibus-) 
Doctrinæ Moralis veritas fun- 
datur in immutabili cohæ- 
rentia inter Felicitatem Sum. 
mam quam hominum vireg 
aſſequi valent, & Alus bene. 
velentie uni verſalis. Id. ibid 
Pag. 23. : 

Eadem eſt menſura Boni 
Malique, que menſura eſt 
veri falſiq; in propoſitioni- 
bus pronuntiantibus de effi- 
cacia Matuum ad rerum alt- 
arum conſervationem & cor- 
ruptionem facientium. Id. 
pag. 30. 

* Anguſta admodum eſt 
circa noſtra tantummodo 
commoda, Lætitiæ materia; 
ſed eadem erit ampliſſima, 
fi aliorum omnium Felicitas 
cordi nobis fit. Quippe hæc 
ad illam, eandem habebit 
proportionem, quam haber 
immenſa Beatitudo Dei, to- 
tiuſq; humani generis, ad 
curtam illam fictæ felicitatis 
ſupellectilem, quam uni ho- 
mini, eiq; invido & malevc- 
lo, ſortunæ bona poſſint ſup- 
peditare, Id. ibid. pag. 214. 


as the performance ef this one Duty, 
of unzwerſal Love and Benevolence, natu- 
But further: 
ligation to this great Duty, may alſo 
be deduced from the 

of Man, in the following manner. 


The Ob- 


Nature 
Next 
or Care of 


which every one 
neceſfarily has in the firſt place for himſelf, 
there is in all Men a certain natural At- 


fection 
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fection for their Children and Poflerity, wh 
have a dependence upon them; and fy 
their near Relations and Friends, who hay 
an intimacy with them. 
Nature of Man is ſuch, that they canng 
live comfortably in independent Familia 
without ſtill further Society and Com- 


„ 
* 
> 


And becauſe Man. 


merce with each other; therefore theyſilſſc! 
naturally deſire to increaſe their dependen u. 


cies, by multiplying Affinities; and tg 


enlarge their Friendſhips, by mutual golf 


Offices; and to eſtabliſh Societies, by x 
communication of Arts and Labour: Til 


* Tn omni honefto, nihil 
eſt tam huſtre, nec quod la- 
rius pateat, quam conjunct io 
inter homines hominum, & 
quaſi quædam ſocietas & 
communicatio utilitatum, & 
ipſa Char itas generis huma- 
ni, quæ nata a primo ſatu, 
quo @ procreatoribus nati 
diliguntur, ſerpit ſen- 
fim foras, cognationibus pri- 
mum. deinde totius 
comp !exy gentis bumanæ. Cic. 
de Hnib. lib. 5. 


ders the World from being actually pit 
into ſo happy a ſtate, but Fiat Int 
quity -and unreaſonable want of mutual 
Charity. Wherefore ſince Men are plain) 
fo conſtituted by Nature, that they ſtand 
in need of each others aſſiſtance to make 
themſelves eaſy in the World; and att 
fitted to live in Communities; and Socie- 
ty is abſolutely neceſſary for them; and 
mutual Love and Benevolence is the on 


* by degrees the Affectim 
of fingle Perſons, becomes an; 
Friendſhip of Families; and 
this enlarges it ſelf to 
Society of Towns and Citin 
and Nations; and termi 
nates in the agreeing Gn. 
munity of all Mandkinds The 
Foundation, Preſervation, Hr 
and Perfection of which un- 
verſal Friendſhip or Socie- 
ty, is mutual Love and h. 
nevolence ; And nothing hit 


pollible 
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ofible means to eſtabliſn this Society in 


ny tolerable and durable 
this reſpect * all Men 
and upon the fame level, 
nd have the ſame natural 
ants and deſires, and 


re in the fame need of 


ach others help, and are 
qually capable of enjoy- 
g the benefit and advan- 


manner; and 


Nihil eſt unum uni tam 
ſimile, tam par, quam om- 
nes inter notmeripfos ſumus. 
Ouod niſi depravatio, e; 
ſui nemo ipſe tam ſimilis 
eſſet, quam omnes ſunt om. 
nium: Cic. de Leęib. lib 1. 


ige of Society; Tis evident every Man 
; bound by the Law of his Nature, as 


is alſo prompted by 
he + Inclmation of his 
ncorrupted Affections, to 
look upon himſelf as 

part and member of 
at one univerſal body 
community, which is 
ade up of all Mankind; 
o think himſelf || born to 
rromote the publick good 
nd welfare of all his Fel- 
ow-creatures z and conſe- 
ently obliged, as the 
eceſſary — only effe- 
nal means to that End, 
o F embrace them All 
ith univerſal Love and 
benevolence; So that he * 
annot, without acting con- 
rary to the Reaſon of his 
Wn mind, and tranſpreſ- 
ng the plain and known 
Law of his Being, do 


+ Impellimur autem Na- 
tura, ur prodefle velimus 
quamplurimis. Cic. de Finib. 
lib. 3. 

* Hominem eſſe quaſi par- 
tem quandam eivitatis & 
univerſi generis human , 
eumq; eſie conjunctum cum 
hominibus Humana quadam 
Societate. Cic. Queſt. Aca- 
dem. lib 1. 

{| Homines hominum ca- 
ſa ſunr generati, ut ipſi intet 
ſe alii aijis prodeſſe poſſint. 
Cic. de Offic, Ii. 1. 

Ad tuendos conſervan- 
doſq; homines hominem na- 
rum eſſe. Cic. de Finib. lib, 

+ Omnes inter ſe naturali 
quadem indulgencia & bene- 
volentia contineri. Cic. de 
Legib. lib. 1, | 

Ex quoefhcitur, homi- 
nem naturæ obed ientem, ho- 
mini nocere non poſſe. Cic. 
de Offic, lib. 3. 


willingly 
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willingly any hurt and michief to ay 
Man; no, || not even ty 
| O7 des ale ,, thoſe who have firſt in 


* 


— 3 „ jured him; but ought; 
d 0 e, Plato in Go. for the publick benefit, t 
cane. endeavour to appeaſe with 
gentleneſs, rather than er. 
aſpearte with retaliations; and finally, u 
comprehend all in one Word, (which i 
the top and compleat Perfection of th 
great Duty,) ought to 
+ Tum illud ent quod Love all others as bimſl| 
eg Pay — — TH This is the Arguments 
um, ut nihilo ſeſe plus quam tion of that great Maſter, 
alterum diligat. Cic. de L:. Cicero 3 whoſe knowledge 
eib. 410. 1. and underſtanding of the 
true ſtate of Things, and d 
the original Obligations of humane N. 
ture, was as much greater than Mr Hobbrs; 
as his helps and advantages to attain that 
knowledge, were leſs. 

Of Sobrie= Thirdly, with reſpe& to our Selves, tht 
OD Rule of Righteouſneſs is; that every Ma 
Lats preſerve his own Being, as long as be is abi; i 
them. and take care to keep himſelf at all times u 
fetves, ſuch temper and diſpoſition both of Body avi ft 
=O Mind, as may beſt fit and enable him to per-. 
julneſs of form bis Duty in all other Inſtances : That ; 
Self-mur- be ought to bridle his Appetites, with Ten WR 

der. perance; to govern his Paſſions, with Moder 

| tion; and to apply himſelf to the bufineſs of 

his preſent Station in the World, whatſotuil 

it be, with Attention and Contentment. That 

every Man ought to preſerve his own Be 

ing as long as he is able, is evident; be- 

cauſe what he is not himſelf the Author 

| a 
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any nd Giver of, he can never of himſelf 
| toe juſt Power or Authority to take a- 


r. He that ſent us into the World, 
nd alone knows for how long time he 
pointed us our Station here, and when 
e have finiſhed all the buſineſs he intend- 
4 we ſhould do; can alone judge when 
t is fit for us to be taken hence, and has 
lone Authority to diſmiſs and diſcharge 
8. This reaſoning has been admirably ap- 
plied by Plato, Cicero, and others of the beſt 
Philoſophers. So that though the Stoicks 
f old, and the Deiſts of late, have in their 
anting Diſcourſes, and ſome few of them in 
heir raſh Practiſe, contradicted it; yet they ! 
ave never been able, with any colour of 

eaſon, to anſwer or evade the force of 

the Argument: Which indeed, to ſpeak 

he Trath, has heen urged by 
entioned Philoſophers, with ſuch ſingu- 


the fore- 


lar Beauty, as well as invincible Strength, 
that it ſeems not capable of having any 
thing added to it. Wherefore I ſhall give 
it you only in ſome of their own Words. 


We Men, (ſays * Plato in 
the perſon of Socrates,) 
are all, by the appointment 
of God, in a certain Priſon 
or Cuſtody, which we ought 
not to break out of, and run 
away. We are as Scrvants, 


or as Cattle, in the hand of 


God: And would not any of 
Us, ſaith he, if one of our 
Yrvants ſhou'd, contrary to 
our direction, and to eſcape 


n 
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had Juſt reaſon to be v 5 
7 


was in our Power, pun 


* Verat enim dominans ille 
in nobis Deus, injuſſu hine 
nos ſuo demi rare. Cum ve- 
ro cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe 
dedcrit, nz ille med ius fid i- 
us vir ſapiens, lætus ex his 
tenebris in lucem illam ex- 
ceſſerit; nec tamen illa vin- 
cula carceris ruperit; leges 
enim vetant, ſed tanquam a 
mag: ſtratu, aut ab aiiqua 
poteſtate legitima, fic a Deo 
evocatus, atg; emiſſus exierit- 
Cic. Tuſc. Gueſt, lib. 1. 
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ont of our Service, hall himſelf, think , 


Death rather than comny 
Wickedneſs,) 


angry, and,; 
= for it . 
likewiſe Cicero: God, ſar 
* he, the Supreme Govern 
of all things, forbids, us | 
depart hence without his 05 
der: And though, when f 
divine Providence does it IN 
offer us a juſt occaſion « 
leaving this World, (as wha 
a Man chooſes. to ſuf 


a wiſe IM 
will then indeed depart jy 
Fully, as out of a place g 


S9r row and Darkneſs into Light, yet | 

will not be in ſuch haſt, as to break hy 

P;iſon contrary to Law; but will go win 

God calls bim, as a Priſoner when diſmiſd 

by the Magiſtrate or wo Power. Again; 
ſh 


That ort remainder 


* Jud breve virz reſiquum 
nec avide appetendum fent- 
bus, nec fine cauſa deſeren- 
dum eſt ; Vetarq; Pythagoras, 
injufſu Imperatotis, id 


Life, ſaith * he, which al 
Men have a praſpect of, tin 
ought neither too eagerly t 
deſire, nor yet on the contran 


= 


Dei, de præſidio & ſtatione 
Dei, de prafidio & ſtatione 
viz decedere, Cic. de Senef, 


unreaſonably and diſcontenttk 
ly deprive themſelves of it: 
For, as Pythagoras teach, 
it is as unlawful for a Man, without tit 
command of God, to remove himſelf ont f 
the World; as for a Soldier to leave his Pi 
without his General's Order, And in ano— 


ther Place: Unleſs That God, 
faith t he, whoſe Temple 
and Palace this whole Worll 


ts, 


„„ 2 CO = mm. 


F Niſi enim Deus is, cujus 
| hoe Templum eſt omue quod 
[ confpicis, iſtis te corporis 


diſcharges you him ſelf out 
f , Priſon of the Body; 
mn can never be received to 
bis Favour, Wherefore you, 
nd all pious Men, ought to 
ave patience to continue in 
he Body, as long as God 
hall pleaſe, who ſent us hi- 
ber; and mot force your 
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cuſtodiis liberaverit; huc 
ti bi adirus parere non poreſt. 
——— Quare & tibi & mis 


omnibus retinendus eſt aui. 


mus in cuſtodia corporis; 
nec injuſſu ejus, a quo ilſe 
eſt nobis datus, ex hominum 
vita migrandum eſt; ne 
munus huma num aꝝſſignatum 
a Deo defugiſſe videamiai 
Cic. Somn. Sc ipion. 


elves out of the World, | 

before he calls for yon; leaſt you be found 

Deſerters of the Station appointed you by 

zol. And, to mention no more; 

hat excellent Author, Arian: Watt, 

aith * he, the good pleaſure 

F God: When Hz ſignifies Ex NEH N N dur 
t to be his Will, that you N male 
ond be diſcharged from air” amade. es 
hs Service, then depart wil- @m 5 54 naginr© d ya 
Ingly; But in the mean time, ., Tau Thaw Thy Ya 
ave Patience and tarry in SY e. Vas cham- 
the place where he has ab- dre, dt. ff. . 0 
pointed you: Wait and do 

not hurry your ſelves away wilfully and 
wnreaſonably, The Objections, which the 

Author of the Defenſe of Self-murder 
prefixed to the Oracles of Reaſon, has 
attempted to advance againſt this Ar- 
gument; are fo very weak and chil- 

lin, that *tis evident he could not, 

at the time he wrote them, believe in 

earneſt that there was any force in 

them: As when he ſays, that the reaſon 

Why it is not lawful for a Centinel to 

leave his Station without his Commanders 

Order, is becauſe he entred into the Service 


by 
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by his own Conſent; as if God had nit | 
juſt Power to lay any Commands upon 

his Creatures, without their own Conſent 
Or when he ſays, that there are many 
lawful ways to ſeek Death in; as if, be 
cauſe a Man may lawfully venture his Lif 
in many publick Services, therefore it wx 
lawful for him directly to throw it away up 
on any fooliſh diſcontent. But the A 
thor of that Diſcourſe has ſince been þ 
quit, as to confeſs his Folly, and retrad 
it publickly himſelf. Wherefore to pm 
ceed ; For the ſeme reaſon, that a Man 

obliged to preſerve his own Being at all; 

he is bound likewiſe to preſerve himſel 

as far as he is able, in the right Uſe of al 

his Faculties; that is, to keep himſelf cop 

ſtantly in ſuch temper both of Body an 

Mind, by regulating his Appetites u 
Paſſions, as may beſt fit and inable hm 

to perform his Duty in all other inftance 

For, as it matters not whether a Soldie 

deſerts his Poſt, or by Drunkenneſs ren 

ders himſelf incapable of performing hb 

Duty in it: So for a Man to diſable hm: 

ſelf by any Intemperance or Paſſion, fron 

performing the neceſſary Duties of Litt 
is, at leaſt for that time, the ſame thingMe: 
as depriving himſelf of Life. And neithfe, 

is This all. For great Intemperance a 
ungoverned Pajlions, not only 1ncapact 

tate a Man to perform his Duty; but all 

expoſe him to run headlong into the coll 

miſſion of the greateſt Enormities : Then 

berg no Violence or Injuſtice whatſoevet, 

which 2 Man who has deprived himſe 

0 


of his Reaſon. by Intemperance or Paſſion, 

is not capable of being . tempted to com- 

mit. So that all the additional Obligations 

which a Man is any way under, to for- 

bear committing the moſt flagrant Crimes; 

lie equally upon him to govern his Paſ- 
ſions and reſtrain his Appetites: Without 

doing which, he can never ſecure himſelf 
effectually, from being betrayed into the 
commiſſion of all Iniquity. This is indeed 

the great difficulty of Life, to ſubdue and 

conquer our unreaſonable Appetites and 
paſſions: But it is abſolutely neceſſar 

to be done; And * tis | | 
moreover the braveſt and i de vin, beep 
moſt glorious Conqueſt in — 1 «At 
the World. Laftly; for oi 5 guns elde, 4 
the ſame Reaſon that a varie vf, xgx* 
Man is obliged not to de- Mime brug riens ; Flat 
part wilfully out of this . . 8. 

Life, which is the general 

Kation that God has appointed him; he is 

obliged likewiſe to attend the Duties of 

that particular Station or condition of life, 
whatſoever it be, wherein Providence has 

at preſent placed him; with dilligence, 

and contentment : Without being either un- 

BY and diſcontented, . that others are pla- 

ced by Providence in different and ſupe- 
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nour Stations in the World; or fo ex- 
tremely and unreaſonably ſolicitous to 
change his State for the future, as thereby 
to neglect his preſent Duty. | 
From theſe three great and general 
Branches, all the ſmaller and more par- 
R ticular 
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The Law 


of Nature : 
- hep of Equity, 


and abſ:- 


* Eſt quidem vera lex, 
recta ratio naturæ congruens, 
diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, 
ſempiterna, quæ vocet ad 
officium jubendo; vetando, 
a fraude deterreat.—— 
Hu ic legi nec obrogari fas 
eſt, neq; derogari ex hac a- 
liquid licer, neq; tota abro- 
gar1 poteſt. Nec vero aut per 
Senatum, aut per populum 
folvi hac lege poſſumas. Cio. 
de Repub. lib. 3. fragment. 

Lex quæ ſeculis omni- 


bus ante nata eſt, quam 


ſcripta lex ulla, aut quam om- 
nino civitas conſtituta. Cic, 
de Leg. lib. 1. 

Legem, neq; hominum 
ingeniis excogitatam, neq; 
ſcitum aliquod eſſe populo- 
rum, ſed æternum quiddam, 
quod univerſum mundum re- 
gar. Cie. de Legib, lib. 2. 

Nec fi regnante Tarquin io, 
nulla erat Rama ſcripta 
lex de ſtupris, idcirco non 
contra illam legem ſempi- 
rernam Sextus Targuinins 
vim Lucretiæ attulit. Erat 
enim ratio profecta à rerum 


natura, & ad recte taciendum impellens, & 2 delicto ave cin 
quæ non tum deniq; incipit lex 
cum orta eſt: orta autem fimul eſt cum mente divina. Cit. i 


Legi“. lib. . . 8 
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ticular Inſtance of Moral Obl 
(as I ſaid) eaſily be deducetn. 

5. And now this, (This eternal Ruft 
which we have been 
wniver/,1, deſcribing,) is that right Reaſon, Which 
makes the principal Piſtinction betwin 
lutely ur. Man and Beaſts. 
* Nature, which 


force, before ever any In 


wealth was laid: Which! 
was not invented b 


in the Natire and Reaſon i 


igations may 


hithertg 


This is the Lars 

(as Cicero excellently . & 
preſſes it) is * of , unwerſy 
extent, and eucrlaſting durgs 
tion; which can neither |! 
wholly abrogated, nor repeal] 
in any part of it, nor hay 
any Law made contrary to i, 
nor be diſpenſed with by 
Authority : Which 1 was 


was written, or the Foundiſ 
on of any City or Comms 


the N 
of Man, nor eſtabliſhed by ti 
Authority of any People ;. bit 
its Obligation was from ttt 
nity, and the Force of 
reaches throughout the Un 
verſe : Which * being found 


Things, did not then begin t6 
be a Law, when it was ft 
written and enacted by Mii; 
but is of the 72 
with the eternal Reafons # 


efle, cum feripea ſt, ſed un 


Pre 


STR. of of VOTE WE 9 on 
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Proportions of things, and the Perfedtion or At. | 


tributes of God himſelf, So. that if there. was 
n Law at Rome againſt. Rapes, at that time 


when Tarquin offered wiolence to Lucretia, 
it does not therefore follow that he was any 
whit the more excuſable, or that his Sin a- 
gainſt the eternal Rule of Equity was at all 
the leſs heinous, This is that Law of Na- 
tare, + to which the Reaſon 


Fi 


of all Men every where as 
naturally and neceſſarily aſ- 
ents, as all Animals conſpire 
in the Pulſe and Motion of 
their Heart and Arteries, or 
as all Men agree in their 
Judgment concerning the white- 
meſs of Snow, or the Bright- 


+ In judicio de bonirate 
harum rerum, #que omnes 
ubiq; conveniugr, ac omuia 
Animalia in motu Cordis & 
Arreriarum pulſu, aut omnes 
homines in opinions de ni- 
vis candore & ſplendore So- 
lis. Cumberland de Leg. Na+ 
ture, pag. 167. 


neſs of the Sun. For though in ſome 


mce Caſes, the Bounds of right and 


wrong may indeed (as was before ob- pag. 45; 


ſerved) be ſomewhat difficult to de- 
termine; and in ſome few even plainer 
Caſes, the Laws and Cuſtoms of certain 
barbarous Nations may be contrary one 


to another; (Which ſome have been fo 
weak as to think a juſt Objection againſt 
there being any netural difterence hetween 


Good and Evi 


this * 10 more d: Proves. the 


natural Aſſent of all Mens 
prejudiced Reaſon to the 


Rule of Right and Equity 
than the difference of mo 
Mens Countenances in general, 


or the deformity of ſome few 


onſters in particular, proves 
R 2 


at all;) yet in reality, 


* Hoc ramen non magis 
tollit conſenſum hominum 
de generali Natura Boni, 
ejuſq; partihus vel ſpeciebus 
precipuis, quam levis vul- 
tuum divertiras tollit conve- 
nientiam inter homines in 
communi-hominum defiaiti- 


one, aut ſimilirudinem inter 


that 


— — — — — 
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eos in partium principalium 
conformatione & uſu. Nulla 
gens eſt; quæ non ſentiat 
atus deum dilizendi, &c. 
Nulla gens non ſentit grati- 
tudinem erga parentes ꝙ be- 
ne factores toti humano gene- 
ri ſalutarem eſſe. Nulla 
temperamentorum diverſitas 
facit ut quiſquam non bonum 
eſſe ſentiat univerſ}*, ut ſin- 
gulor um innocentium vite, 
membra, & libertas conſer- 
ventur. Cumberland. de Le- 
gib. Nature, pag. 166. 


Neq; enim an honorifice de 


Deo ſentiendum fit, neq; an 
fir amandus, timendus, co- 
lendus, dubitari poteſt. Sunt 
enim bæc Religionum per 
omnes gentes communia. — 

Deum eo ipſo, quod homines 
fecerit rationales, hoc illis 
præcepiſſe, & cord ibus om- 
aium inſculpſiſſe, ne gui 
quam cuiquam faceret, quod 
alium fibi facere iniquum di- 
ceref. Hobbs de Homine, 
cap. 14. | Inconfiſlent/y e- 
neugh with his own Princi- 
ples.) | 

* Nam ut vera & falſa, ut 
conſequentia & contraria, ſua 
ſponce, non aliena, judican- 
tur: fic conſtans & perperua 
ratio vitæ, quæ eſt virtus; 
itemq; inconſtantia, quod 
eſt vitium, ſua natura pro- 

batur. Cic. de Legib. lib. 1. 

. | Quod vere dicimus, e- 
tiamſi a nullo laudetur. lau- 
dabile eſſe natura. Cic. de 
» Offics lib. 1. | 
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any Nation upon Earth, bu 


Bene factors, to perform En 


Hall be accounted the Vi x 
of a Man depends merely on Imagination 
| Ina * 


RS 


that there is no general Lil 
meſs or Uniformity in the By. 
dies of Men : For, whatewy 
diff:crence there may be n 
ſome particular Laws, 'ti 
certain that as to 


mann 
and principal Branches 
Morality, there never wn 


owned, that to Love and H. 
noir God, to be grateful u 


table Compats, to preſem 
the . Lives of innocent al 
harnileſs Men, and the li 
were things fitter and betn 
to be pradiſed, than 
contrary, In fine: This 
that Law of Nature, whidl 
being founded in the eta 
nal Reaſon of - Things, 
as abſolutely unalterable, u 
natuyal Good and Evil, A 
* Mathematical or Aritm 
tical Truths, as Light al 
Darkneſs, as Sweet and bi 
ter: The + Obſervance 
which, though no Man ji 
commend it, would 
truly commendable in it ff 
Which to ſuppoſe dependn 


on the opimons of Men, th 
the cuſtoms of Nations; to (3 
is, to ſuppoſe that Wk hi 


and Revealed Religion. 


Cuſtom to determine 3 2s * 


as abſurd, as it would be to 
afirm, that the Fruitfulneſs 
of a Tree or the Strength 
of a Horſe, depends merely 
on the Imagination of thoſe 
who judge of it. In a word; 


85 

* fac autem in opinione 
exiſtimare, aon in natura 
ponere, dementis eſt; Nam 
nec Arboris nec Equi virtus, 
quæ dicitur, in opinione ſita 
eſt, ſed in natura. Cic. de 
Teęib. lib. 1. 


Which, if it had its original from the 
Authority of Men, and could be chan- 


ged by it, then + all the 
commands . of the cruelleſt 
md moſt barbarous Tyrants 
in the World, would be as 
quſt and equitable, as the 


piſeſt Laws that ever were 
made; and * to murder Men 
without diftinfron, to con- 
found the Rights of all Fa- 
wilies by the groſſeſt Forge- 


ries, to rob with unreſtrained 
Violence, to break Faith con- 
tinually, and defraud and cheat 
without relutance, might by 


the decrees and ordinances of 


a mad Aſſembly be made law- 
ful and bonefl, In which 
matters if any Man thinks 
that the Votes and Suffrages 
of Fools have ſuch Power, 
as" to be able to change the 
Nature of & bings ; why do 
they not likewiſe decree (as 
Cicero admirably expreſſes 
himſelf, ) that poiſonous 
things may become wholſom; 
and that any other thing, 


R 3 


+ Jam vero ſtultiſſimum 
iNud, exiſtimare omaia jus 
ſta eſſe, quæ ſcira ſint in po- 
pulorum inſtitutis aut legi- 
bus, Etiamne ſiquæ ſunt 

rannorum leges, ſi triginta 
illi Athenis leges imponere 
voluiflenr, aut ff omnes A- 
thenienſes deleQarenrur ty- 
rannicislegibus, num idcirco 
hz leges juſtæ haberentur ? 
Cic. de Legib. lib. 1. 
Quod ſi populorum jul- 
fis, fi ptincipum deeretie, 
fi ſententiis jud icum, ju a 
conſtituerentur; jus eſſet 
latrocinari , jus adulterare, 
jus teſtan enta falſa ſupponere, 
ſi hæc ſuffragiis aut ſciris 
multitud inis probarentur. 
Quæ ſi tanta potentia eſt 
ſtultorum ſententiis atq; juſ- 
ſis, ur eorum ſuffragiis re- 
rum natura vertatur , cur 
non ſanciunt, ut quæ male 
pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantur 
pro bunis ac ſalutaribus? 
aut cur, cum jus Cx injuria 
lex ſacere poifir, bonum ca- 
dem facere non poſſit ex 
m.ilo? Id, ibid. 


which 


\ 
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which is now deſtrndtive of Mankind,” 2. 


become preſervative of it. 


— 


6. Further vet: ag Wa 


Eternal Moral Obligations, an- this Law of Nature F Eq 


Fecedent in ſome reſpect, even to = - x 
this conſideration, of their being 1 ſuperiour to 
the Will and Command of God him» all Aut 


ſelf. 


it; fo its obligation, primarily and or. 


* Virtutis & Vitiorum, 
ſine ulla Divina ta tione, grave 
ipſius conſcientiæ pondus eſt. 
Cic de Nat. ber. lib. 3. 

+ Deaiq; nequis obligati- 
onem Legum naturalium 
arb ĩtrarium & mutabilem a 
nobis fiagt ſuſpicetur; hoc 
adjiciendum cenſui; Virtu- 
tum exercitjum, habere ra- 
tionem medii neceſſarii ad 
finem, (ſepoſita conſid erati- 
one Inperii Diuini,) manen- 
te rerum natura tali cualis 
nunc eſt, Noc autem ita in- 
telligo, uti agnoſcunt pleriq; 
omnes, Additionem duarum 
unitatum duabus prius poſiris, 
neceſſario conſticuere nume- 
rum quaterna rium; aut uti 
praxes geometrice & mecha- 
nice, problemata propoſita 
ſolvunt immutabiliter; a- 
deo ut nec ſapientia nec vo- 
luntas Divina cogitari poſſit 
omen in contrarium con- 

ituere poſſe, Cumberland de 
Legib. Nature, pag. 231. 


* T3 ed ulcer, 8 dum d- 


gw hcy 5 , Na T8 0 
de M Twanriov db. 
Tn 522701, d Tdο 3% op. 
Note, chiete Words are by 


a thing is viſible, is not be 


ority of Mey, 
and independent upon 


gmally, 1s * antecedent al- 
ſo even to this - Conſiders 
tion, of its being the yo- 
ſitive Will or Command 
of God himſelf. For, + « 
the Addition of certain Nuns 
bers, meceſſarily ' - produc 
a certain Sum; and certan 
Geometrical or Mechamial 
Operations, give a ' conſant 
and unalterable Solution 
certain Problems or Propoſe 
tions: So in moral Matters 
there are certain mneceſu) 
and unalterable Reſpe#s 
Relations of Things, whid 
have not their Original from 
arbritrary and poſitive (m 
ſtitution, but are of eternd 
neceſity in their on Naturt 
For Example, * As in Mit 
ters of Senſe, the rea ſon v 


cauſe tis Seen, but it | 
therefore Seen, becanſe ty 
viſible: So in Matters 
natural Reaſon and Morality, 
that which is Holy and 1＋ 

| f 
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( as Creatures dependin Ficinus ridiculouſly tranſla. 

upon and worſhipping God? | fed, videtur and viſum eff.] 

and practiſing. Juſtice and 8 . 
: ; UT ay 

Equity one with another, av I tn nA Je 75- 

and the like,) is - not there To boos Nr. Plate in Eu- 

e Holy and Good, becauſe r. 

it it commanded to be done; 

but is therefore commanded by God, be- 

cauſe it is Holy and Good. The Ex- 

ifence indeed of the Things themſelves, 

whoſe Proportions and Relations we con- 

fider, depend entirely on the mere ar- 

bitrary Will and good Pleaſure of Gol; 

who can create Things when he pleaſes, 

and deſtroy them again when ever he 

thinks fit: But when things are created, 

and fo long as it pleaſes God to continue 

them in Being; their Proportions, which 

are abſtratly of eternal Neceſſity, are alſo 

in the Things 3 abſolutely unalte- 

table. Hence God himſelf, though he has 

no Supe / ior, from whoſe Vill to receive 

any Law of his Actions; yet diſdains not 

% obſerve the Rule of 

Equity and Goodneſs, as || || KaS' Ae 3 5 aurh 

| BE Low of all his Actions «7h 5 4 morons 

In the Government of the un e e e gi 
World; and condeſcends 4% Colſon. 45. 4, b 

to appeal even to Men, | 

tor the Equity and Righteouſneſs of Exek. 18. 

his * - — amr To this Law, the infinite 

perfections of his Divine Nature make 

It neceſſary for him (as has been be- pag 47,48. 

bre proved, to have conſtant regard; 

And (as a learned Prelate of our own 
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* Diftamina Divini Intel- 
lectus ſanciuntur in Leges 
apud ipſum valituras, per im- 
mutabilitatem ſuarum per- 
fectionum. Cumberland de 
Leg. Nature. pag. 313. 

Sole bam ipſe quidem, cum 
aliis plurimis, antequam do- 
miniz juriſq; omnis originem 
univerſaliter & d iſtincte con- 
ſideraſſem, dominium Dei, in 
Creationem velut integram 
t jus originem, reſolvere. Ve- 
rum quoniam, (Fc. — in 
hanc tandem conceſſi ſen- 
tentiam, dominium Dei eſſe 
jus vel poteſtatem ei a ſua 
Sapientia & Bonitate, velut 
a lege, datam ad regimen 
eorum omnium qua ab ipſo 
unquam creata fuerint vel 
creabuntur.— Nec poterit 
quiſquam merito conqueri, 
dominium dei intra nimis 
anguſtos limites hac explica- 
tione coerceri; qua hoc u- 
num dicitur, ulius nullam 
partem conſiſtere in poteſtate 
quicquam faciendi contra fi- 
nem optimum, Bonum com- 
mune, Iem fag. 345, 346. 

Contra autem, Hobbiana 
reſolutio dominii Diuini in 
potentium ejus irre ſiſtibilem, 
adeo aperte ducit ad, Cc, 
Aut mihi dubium non 
fir, illud ab eo fictum fuiſſe, 
Deoque attributum, in eum 
tantum finem, ut juri ſuo 
omnium in omnia patrocina- 
retur. Id pag. 344. 

Nos e contrario, fontem 


Id. pag 347. 


0 : indicavimvs, e quo demonſtrari pt 
teſt, Juſtitiam univerfalem, omnemq; adeo Virturem moralen, 
que in Bectore requiricrur, in Deo pre cæteris refulgere, can 
plane methazo, qua homines ad eas excelendas obligari oftendemis 


; * 


* has excellently ſhown) 
not barely his infinite 
Power, but the Rules d 
this eternal Law, are the 
true Foundation and the 
Meaſure of his Domini 
over his Creatures, Noy 
for the ſame Reaſon that 
God, who hath no Super 
cur to determine him, yet 
conſtantly directs all his 
own Actions by the eter 
nal Rule of Juſtice and 
Goodneſs ; tis evident al 
Intelligent Creatures in their 
ſeveral Spheres and Pro 
portions, ought to obey the 
{ame Rule according to the 
Law of their Nature; eve 
though it could be ſupps 
ſed ſeparate from that ab 
ditional Obligation, of its 
being the poſitive Will-and 
Command of God. An 
doubtleſs there have been 
many Men in all Ages un 
many parts of the heathen 
World, who not having 
Philoſophy enough to. a 
le& from mere Nature am 
tolerably juſt and explict 
Apprehenſions concerning 


the 


and Revealed Religion. 
he Attributes of God; much leſs ha- 
ing been able to deduce from thence, 


of MWny clear and certain knowledge of 
bens Vill; have yet had a very great 
he enſe of Right and Truth, and been fully 


verſuaded in their own Minds of many 
nalterable Obligations of Morality. But 
his Speculation, tho' neceſſary to be ta- 
Len notice of in the diſtint Order and 
ethod of Diſcourſe, is in it ſelf too dry, 
nd not of great uſe to Us, who are abun- 
ntly aſſured. that all moral Obligations 
ne moreover the plain and declared Will 
f God; As ſhall be ſhown particularly, 
in its proper place. 

7. Laſtly, This Law of Nature has its 


e 
and perſonal Reward or Puniſhment, an- 
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ance or Neglect of it. This alſo is very 
wvident: Becauſe if Good and Evil, Right 
and Wrong, Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of be- 
ng practiſe, be (as has been ſhown) ori- 
pmally, eternally, and neceſſarily, in 
tie nature of the Things themſelves; tis 
plain that the view of particular Rewards 
or Puniſhments, which is only an After- 
conſideration, and does not at all alter the 
nature of Things, cannot be the original 
cauſe of the Obligation of the Law, but is 
only an additional weight to enforce the 
practiſe of what Men were before obliged 
to by right Reaſon, There is no Man, 
ho has any juſt Senſe of the difference 

| between 


=_ I” 'S YH ww” — 3: oQ $;3> += TI Fc fo 


2 
—— 


> 


ull obligatory Power, antecedent to all of Nature 


onſideration of any particular private 7, 
antecedent . 

. 10 7 
nered either by natural Conſequence, or eration of 


by poſitive Appointment, to the Obſer- particu/er 


29 


The Law 


Ren rds 
and Pu- 
niſhments, 
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acknowledge, 


Dignæ itaq; ſunt, quæ 
propter intrinſecam ſibi per- 
tectionem appetantur, eti am. 
ſi nulla eſſet naturæ Lex, 
quæ illas imperaret. Cum- 
berland. de Leg. Nat. pag. 
231. | 


lion, 


Arie gb Gay, dN s 

wh 4x07, * 
AM b515 dene Juyayus* 

r©& wi) Feat. | 

Od 7s et H¹νẽẽu Al- 
rey & 70, 

As wa R- 
ei wh A,] u vor, 

Ex ur Jvrauer © Y near 
ret cn eic 
- *Oud” 3s M TavUTa Mrre 
H TU voyov, 

AN Jars G oy ναν 
T' Lay Quay. 

TEA dA O, & * b 
$2) Diet. ä 

Pbilemonis Fragmenta. 

T Honeſtym id incel{1g1- 
mus, quod tale eſt, ut de- 
tracta omni utilitate, ſine 
ullis præmiis fructibuſque, 
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between Good and Evil, but muſt neev 


to be choſen for their ow 


though a Man had no pro- 
ſpect of gaining any patty 


them: And that on thi 
contrary, Cruelty, Violence and Opptes 
Fraud, 
of Wickedneſs, are of themſelves hate 
ful, and by all Means to be avoided; 


This likewiſe is excellently 


that Virtue and Goode 
* are truly amiable, ay 


ſakes and intrinſick worth 


cular Advantage to hin. 
ſelf, by the Practice 


Injuſtice, and all mann 


even * though a Man ha 
abfolute ne: that-he 
ſhould bring no manner d 
inconvenience upon Hin, 
ſelſ by the Commiſſion d 
any or all of theſe Crine 


and admirably expreſſel 
by Cicero: Virtue, faith i 
he, 7s that, which, though mW: 
Profit or Advantage whatſ Wh 
ever, was to be expected ! 
a Man's ſelf from the Praliſ Wi 
of it, yet muſt without al 


to be truly de ſirable for in 
own ſake alone and acc 


per ſeipſum poſſit jure laudari. Cic. de Finib. 2, 


Arq; hzc omnia propter ſe ſolum, ut nihil ad jungatur emolument, 
perenda ſunt. Id. de Inventione lib. 2. | 


Nihil eſt de qua minus dubitari poſſit, quam & honeſta expetenda 
codem modo turpia per ſe eſſe fugienda. Id. de Fin 


ding) 


per ſe, & 
lib. 3. 


1 
Controve7ſy be acknowledged ii | 
( 
| 


rely * all good Men love 
ht and Equity; and do 
an things without any pro- 
i of Advantage at all, 
rely becauſe they are juſt 
nd right, and fit to be done. 

the | contrary, Vice is 
; odzous in its own Nature, 
ud ſo fit to be avoided, 
den though 10 Puniſhment was 
; enſue ; that | no Man, 
ho has made any - tolerable 


Proficiency in Moral Philoſo- 


n car in the leaft doubt, 
un: that, if he was ſure the 
Wins could be for ever con- 
aW:a!:d entirely both from God 


I 
= 


md Men, ſo that there ſhould 


„ 


in being ever diſcovered, yet 
he ought not to do any thing 
min, covetouſly, Iuſtfully, 
ar any way wickedly : Nay, 
t if a good Man bad it in 
bis Power to gain all his 
Neighbours Wealth by the 
lat Motion of his Finger, 
and was ſure it would never 
be at all ſuſpeFed either by 
God or Man; unqueſtionably 
be would think he ought not 
to do ite And whoever on- 
"i ders at this, has no Notion 
on it is to be really a 
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t be the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


jus & omne honeſt 

ſua ſponte eſt — 
Etenim omnes viri boni, 
iplam æquĩtatem & jus ipſum 
amant. Id. de Legib. lib. 1. 
Optimi quiq; permulta 
ob eam unam cauſam faci- 
unt, quia decet, quia rectum, 
quia honeſtum eſt; etſi nub 
lum confecururum emolu- 
"Ty vident. 1d. de Finib, 
ID 2. 


; | atis enim. nobis, (6 


modo aliquid in philoſophia 


proſecimus,) perſuaſum eſſe 
deber, fi. omnes deos homiĩ - 
neſq; celare poſſimus, nihil 
tamen avare, nihil injuſte, 
nihil libidipoſe, nihil in- 
continenter eſſe faciendum. 
Id. de Offic. lib. 3. : 
Si nemo ſcirurus, nemo 
ne ſuſpicaturus quidem fir, 
quum aliquid 4 
tentiæ, dominarionis, li- 
idinis cauſa feceris; ſi id 
diis hominibuſq; futurum ſit 
ſemper ignocum, ſiſne factu - 
rus? Id. ibid. | 
7 Iraq; fi vir bonus habeat 
hanc vim; ut, fi digiris 
concrepuerit, poſſit igylocu- 
plerum teſtamenta 
juz ittepete; hac vi non 
utatur, ne ſi exploratum 
quidem habeat id omnino 
neminem unquam ſuſpica- 
rurum,—_— Hoc qui ad mi- 
ratur, is ſe, quis fit vir bonus, 
neſcire fatetur. Idem de 


Offtc, lib. 3. 


good 
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5 * 1 Fr r vin 3 Not * that une 
N Bean wang F uch thing is poſſihle Mt 
Jeaſcrus, © hos 

7 Mow 1 Tune Irie i Nature, that any Wickel pr 
aeg, meds der an- Neſs, can be indeed, ono 
TW age in. Plato de Re- cealed from God; but on 
publ. lib. 10. upon ſuch a Suppofitian ' 
| - the natural and neceſſary 

difference between Juſtice and Injuſtict 

is made to appear more clearly and unde 

niably. | __ 

— Fakes Thus far is clear: But now from heng 
theace as it does not at all follow, either that 
all follow, good Man ought to have no reſpect ty 
either t Rewards and Puniſhments, or that Rs 
AN wards and Puniſhments are not abſolute 
bave no re- 1 neceſſary to maintain they practiſe of 
hell te Re. Virtue and Righteouſneſs in this preſent 
ra“ World, Tis certain indeed, that Nin 
ments, or and Vice are eternally and neceſlariy 
that Re- different; and that the one truly deſerva 
wards and to be choſen for its own ſake, and .the 
_— „ other ought by all means to be ayoided, 
not abſo though a Man was ſure for his own pat 
lutely ne. ticular, neither to gain nor loſe any thing 
ceſſary to by the practiſe of either. And if this wa 
the prafiiſe truly the ſtate of Things in the World; 
e Virtue in certainly That Man muſt have a very cor 
this preſent rupt Mind indeed, who could in the leaf 
Wold, doubt, or ſo much as once deliberate wit 
himſelf, which he would chooſe, But 
the Caſe does not ſtand thus. The Queſtion 
Now in the general practiſe of the World, 
ſuppoſing all expectation of Rewards and 
3 Puniſhments ſet aſide, will not be, Whether 

a Man would chooſe Virtue for its own 


ſake, and avoid Vice; but the n 
0 
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Vice is accompanied with great Temp- 
rations and Allurements of Pleaſure and 
Profit; and the practiſe” of Virtue is 
often threatned with great Calamities, 
oſſes, and ſometimes even with Death 


on, Wt (c1f : And this alters the Queſtion, and 
oWcftroys the practiſe of that which ap- 
co Wears fo reaſonable in the whole Specula- 


tion, and introduces a neceſfity of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For though Vir- 
tue is unqueſtionably worthy to be choſen 
or its own ſake, even without any expec- 
tation of Reward ; yet it does not follow 
that it is therefore intirely Self-ſuffictent , 
and able to ſupport a Man under all kinds 
of Sufferings, and even Death it ſelf, for 
its fake; without any proſpect of future 
recompence. Here therefore began the 
Error of the Stoicks; who taught that the 
bare practiſe of Virtue, was it ſelf the 
chief Good, and able of it ſelf to make 
a Man happy under all the Calamities in 
the World. Their defenſe indeed of the 
cauſe of Virtue, was very brave : They 
ſaw well that its excellency was intrin- 
lick, and founded in the Nature of the 
Things themſelves, and could not be 
altered by any outward Circumſtances; 
That therefore Virtue muſt needs be de- 
tirable for its own ſake, and not merely 
for the Advantage it might bring along 
with it; And if fo, then conſequently 
neither could any external Diſadvantage, 
which it might happen to be attended 
with, change the intrinfick worth of the 
Ihing it ſelf, or ever make it ceaſe to be 
| truly 
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truly deſirable : Wherefore in the G 
of Sufferings and Death for the fake 4 
Virtue; not having any certain kng 
ledge of a future State of Reward, (thou 
the wiſeſt of them did indeed hope for ee: 

tay wer 


and think it 


et, 


al 


highly probable ,) 


forced, that they might be conſiſtent y] or. 


their own Principles, to fuppoſe the y 
ctiſe of Virtue a ſufficient Reward to f 
ſelf in all Caſes, and a full compenſatic 
for all the Sufferings in the World: A 
they very . bravely inde 
taught, that the Practice of Virtue was ng 


accordingly 


* Eſt autem unus dies be- 
te & ex præceptis tuis actus, 
peccanti immortalitati ante- 
ponendus. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſ. 
J. 5. 
7 Quæxro fi duo ſint, quo- 
rum alter optimus vir, a- 
quiſſimus, ſumma juſtitia, 
fingulari fide; alter infigni 
ſcelere & audacia: Er ſi in 
eo fir errore civitas ut bo- 
num illum virum, ſcelera- 
tum, facinoroſum, nefarium 

utet; contra autem qui ſit 
improbiſſimus, exiſtimet eſſe 
ſumma probitate ac fide - 
proq; hac opinione omni- 
um civium, bonus ille vir 
vexetur, rapiatur, manus <1 
deniq; auferantur, effodi- 
antur oculi, damnetur, vin- 
ciatur, uratur, extermine- 
tur, egeat; pofiremo, jure 
etiam opti mo omnibus mi- 


ſerrimus effe videatur; contra autem, ille improbus laudetur, cola, 
ab omnibus diligatur, omnes ad eum honotes, omnia imperia, ome! 
opes, omnes neniq; copiæ conferantur, vit deniq; optimus omaium 
æſtimatione. & digniffimus omai fortuna judicerur + Quis tandem eri 
tam demens, qui dubitet uttum ſe eſſemalit. Idem de Re publ. lib. 3. 


7 rag me al. 


Him, rather to undergo 
poſſible ſufferings with Vit 


Sin: And the ſuitable Pris 


invented, rather than break 


only * infinitely to be pr6 
ferred before all the finfil 
Pleaſures in the World, 
but alſo + that a Manoupht 
without Scruple to chuſt 
if the Caſe was propoſed 9 


tue, than to obtain all pok 
ſible worldly Happiness by 


ctice of ſome few of then, 
as of Regulus for inſtance, 
who choſe. to die the crutþ 
left Death that could be 


his Faith with an Enemy; 
is indeed very wonderful 
and to be admired. But 


yet. 
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et, after this, tis plain that the gene- 
al Practice of Virtue in the World, can 
erer be ſupported upon this Foot. The 
iſcourſe is admirable; but it ſeldom 
des further than meer Words: And the 
practice of thoſe few who have acted ac- 
ordingly, has not been imitated by the 
eſt of the World. Men never will gene- 
ly, and indeed it is not very reaſo- 
ably to be expected Bo ſhould, part 
vith all the Comforts of Life, and even 
Life it ſelf; without expectation of any 
future Recompence. So that, if we ſup- 
oſe no future State of Rewards, it will 
follow, that God has endued Men with 
ſuch Faculties, as put them under a neceſ- 
ity of approving and chuſing Virtue 
in the hay, my of their own Minds 
and yet has not given them wherewith to 
ſupport themſelves in the ſuitable and con- 
tant Practice of it. The Conſideration 
of which inexplicable Difficulty, ought 
to have led the Philoſophers to a firm be- 
lief and expectation of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, without which 
their whole Scheme of Morality cannot 
be ſupported : And, becauſe a thing of 
ſuch neceſſity and importance to Man- 
kind, was not more clearly and directly 
and univerſally made known ; it ought to 
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ere led them to ſome farther Conſequen- 
cee allo, which I ſhall have occaſion par- 
ticularly to deduce hereafter, 


And 
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The mani® And now from what has been ſaid uw 
fel. this Head, it is eaſy to ſee the Falſity 2 
7 a, Weakneſs of Mr Hobbs's Doctrines; © Thy 
Hobbs's there it no ſuch thing as Fuft and Unpf 
Doetrines Right and Wrong, originally in the Natur 
. & Things; That Men in their natural Sta, 
nal of antecedent to all Compacts, are not obligel 
Right, univerſal Benevolence, nor to any moral Di 
frown in what ſoever; but are in a flate of War, ml 
particular. have every one a Right to do whatever 
has Power to do; And that, in Gu 
Socteties, it depends wholly upon poſi 
Laws or the Will of Governours, to drjn 
what ſhall be Fuſt or Unjuſt. The cn 
trary to all which, having been alread 
fully demonſtrated ; there is no ned 
of being large, in further diſproving 
and confuting particularly theſe Aſſert 
ons themſelves. I ſhall: therefore AY 
mention a few Obſervations, from whi 
ſome of the greateſt and moſt obvious A. 
ſurdities of the chief Principles upon hid 
Mr Hobbs builds his whole Doctrine 1 

this matter, may moſt eaſily appear. 
I. Firſt then, the Ground and Four 
dation of Mr Hobbs's Scheme, is thi 
| that * All Men being equi 
* Ab aqualitate Naturæ by nature, and naturally © 
orirur unicuiq; ea, quæ cu- . . N 
Pit, 3 Spes. Levi- 13 S n evtn 
+ Ne dedit wnicuiq ; Thing; are every one deſirow 


Jus in omnia. Hoc eſt. in ſta · to have abſolute Domi vim 
tu mere naturali, five ante - 1 
quam homines ullis pactis ſeſe invicem obſtrinxiſſent, unicuiq; 
cebat facere quæcunq; & in quoſcunq; libebat; & poſſidete, 
frui omnibus, quæ volebat & poterat. De Cixe. c. 1. 5 10. 


over 


mn Ho m8 


adit. Vo © amb. Gt v0 is #4 =. B93 Bd - = 25 


Mute Dominion. 


may be || contradictory to 
each other; that is, that a 
thing way be Right, at the 
ſame time that 1t is confeſ- 
ſed to be Wrong. 
ample; if every Man has 
a Right to preſerve his own 
Life, then * *tis manifeſt I 
can jhave uo Right to take 
any Man's Life away from 
him, unleſs he has firſt for- 
texted his own Right, by 
attempting to deprive me 
ot mine. For otherwiſe, 
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mer all others; and . may every One juſtly do 
whatever at any time is in his Power, by vio- 
tly taking from Others either their Poſfiſi- 
"ns or Lives, to gain to himſelf that al. ſo- 
7 Now this 1s exactly the. 
ſame thing, as if a Man ſhould aſfirm, 
hat a Part is equal to the hole, or that 
me Body can be preſent in a Thouſand Places 
it once. For, to ſay that one Man has a 
all Right to the ſame individual things, 
hich another Man at the. ſame time 
n full Right to; is ſaying that two Rights 


For Ex- 
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has 


| $i impoſſibili fir ſingu- 
lis, omnes & oninia ſibimet 
ſubjicere; ratio quæ hunc 
fine m proponit ſingulis, qui 
uni tantum contingere poteſt, 
ſæpius quam millies propo- 
neret impoſſibile, & ſemel 
tantum poſſibile. Cum ber]. 
de Leg. Nat. pag. 217. 

Nec poteſt cujuſquam 
jus ſeu libertas ab ulla lege 
relifta, eo extendere, ur li- 
ceat oppugrare ea, quæ aliis 
eadem Lege imperantur fas 
ciendem. Id. pag. 219. 


it might be Right for me to do That, which 
at the ſame time, becauſe it could not be 


done but in breach of another Man's Right, 


is the greateſt Abſurdity 


it could not be Right for me to do; Which 
in the World. 


nde true State of this Caſe thereſore, is 


plainly this: In Mr. Hobbs's State of Na- 


ure and Equality, every Man having an 


equal right to preſerve his own Life, tis 
erident has a right to an equal proportion 


of * 


nes, 


Omnium adverſas om- . 
perpetuæ Suſpiciones. and ſuſpicions of each othen 


Bellum omnium in Inc oaching ; therefore il 
Omnes. De Cive, e. 1. S 12. frecaution gives every one 4 
_ * Spes unicuiq; ſecurita- Right to * endeavour” for i 
tis conſervationiſq; ſuz in 
eo ſita eſt, ut viribus arri- 
huſq; propriis proximum P/ 17 and deſtroy all other, 
_ vel palam vel ex = crther by ſecret Artifice of 
tis prixoaccupare poſſit. : 77 
nid ens open Violence, as it Hall b 
Securicatis viam melio- | l ] 
rem habet nemo Anticipa- Power 5 @Qas$ being the || onh 


tione. Leviath, c. 1 3. | certain MEANS of Self-preſer 
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of all thoſe things, which are either necef. 
ſary or uſeful to Life: And conſequently 
ſo far is it from being true, that any One 
has an original right to poſſeſs All, tha 
on the contrary, whoever firſt attempty 
without the conſent of his Fellows, and ex: 
cept it be for ſome publick Benefit, to take 
to himſelf more than his Proportion, is the 
Beginner of Iniquity, and the Author of al 
ſucceeding Miſchief. ; 
2. To avoid this Abſurdity therefore 
Mr Hobbs is forced to aſſert in the nat 
place, that ſince every Man has confeſ 
ſedly a right to preſerve his own Life 
and conſequently to do every thing that i 
neceſſary to preſerve it; and ſince in the 
State of Nature, Men will neceſſarih 
have + perpetual * 


own Security to prevent, 


pen at any time to be in h 


vation. But this is even 

a plainer Abſurdity, if poſſible, than the 
former, For (beſides that according 90 
Mr Hobbs's Principles, Men, before post 
tive Compacts, may juftly do what mil 
chief they plcaſe, even without the pfte- 
tenſe of Self-preſervation ) what can be 
5 more 
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tore ridiculous, than to imagin a Fat 
of all Men againſt All, the directeſt and cer- 
taineſt Means of the Preſervation of all? 
Yes, ſays be, becauſe it leads Men to a 
neceſlity of entring into Compact for each 
other's Security. But then to make theſe 
Compact: obligatory, he is forced (as I 
ſhall preſently obſerve more particularly) 
to recur to an 4 antecedent Law of Na- 
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+ See 45 


ne: And this deſtroys all that he had cite, c. 3. 
before ſaid. For the ſame Law of Natwe 5 !. 


which obliges Men to Fidelity, after having 
made a Compact; will unavoidably, up- 
on all the ſame Accounts, be found to 
oblige them, before all Compacts, to Cen- 
tentment and mutual Benevolence, as the 
readieſt and certaineſt Means to the preſer- 
vation and Happineſs of them All, "Tis 
true, Men by entring into Compatts and 
making Laws, agree to Compell one ano- 
ther to do what perhaps the mere ſenſe of 
Duty, however really obligatory in the 
Migheſt degree, would not without ſuch 
Compacts, have force enough of it ſelf 
to hold them to in Practice: And fo Com- 
pacts muſt be acknowledged to be in fact 
a great Addition and Strengthening of 
Mens Security. But this Compulſion 
makes no alteration in the Obligation it 
ſelf; And only ſhows, that That entire- 
ly lawleſs State, which Mr Hobbs calls the 
State of Nature, is by no Means truly Na- 
tural, and in any ſenſe ſuitable to the Na- 
ture and Faculties of Man; but on the 
contrary, is a State of extremely unnatu- 
ral and Intolerable Corruption : As I ſhall 

S 2 Pfle- 
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preſently prove more fully from ſome othe 
Conſiderations. 

3. Another notorious Abſurdity and In 
conſiſtency in Mr Hobbs's Scheme, is this 


That he all along ſuppoſes ſome particuly 


Branches of the Law of Nature, (which 
he thinks neceſſary for the Foundation d 
ſome parts of his own Doctrine, ) to be 
originally obligatory from the bare Reaſon 
of Things; at the ſame time that he de 
nies and takes away innumerable otherg 
which have plainly in the Nature and Rex 
fon of things the ſame Foundation d 
being obligatory as the former, and with 
out which the obligation of the former ca 
never be ſolidly made out and defended, 
Thus, he ſuppoſes that in the State of N. 


ture, before any Compact be made, even 


» Unicuiq;, licebat facere 
guæcunq; libebat. De Cine, 
e 7 5 10. 

1 Cenſcquens eſt, ut Ni- 
hil dicendum fit Injuſtum, 
Nomina juſti & Injuſti, lo- 
cum in hac conditione non 
habet Leviath. c. 13. 

Ex his ſequitur, Inju- 
riam nemini fieri poſſe, niſi 
ei quocum initur pactum. 
—— $1quis alicui noceat, 
quocum nihil pactus eſt; 
damnum ei inert, non In ju 
1am Ecenim ſi is qui 
damnum recipit, injuriam 
expoſtularet; is qui fecit ſic 
diceret. quid th mibi? 
quare facerem ego tuo pot ius, 


* Man's own Will is bis on) 
Lam; that + nothing a Mm 
can do, is Unjuſt, and that 
| whatever Miſchief one Mm 
does to another, is no Injur 
nor Twjuſtice, neither bas tit 
Perſon, to whom the Miſchit 
is done, , how great ſoever it 
be, any juſt Reaſon to com 
plain of Wrong, (I think it 
may here reaſonably be 
1 that if Mr Hobb: 
ad lived in ſuch a State 
of Nature, and had ha 
pened to be himſelf t 


quam meo livitu ? c. In qua ratione, ubi nulla interceſſeruit 
pacta, aon video quid fir quod poſſit reprehendi, De Cive, 


3. $ 4. 


Suffering 


S 


Ws, 4+ Fg 
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uffering Party, he would in this caſe 

have been of another Opinion:) And yet 

at the ſame time he ſuppoſes, that in th 

ſme State of Nature, Men are by al 

neans obliged * to ſeek 

Peace, and Þ to _ into * 5 & 2 
"mpats to reme the ure elt querandam 
380 Miſchiefs, ele pacem, ubi haberi poreſt, 


f f &c. De Cive, c. 2. 8 2. 
Now if Men are obliged See de Cine, _ * 3. 
ue the original reaſon 


nd nature of things to ſeek terms of 


(es 
mp and get ont of the pretended natural 
„ of Var, aſſoon as they can; how 


me they not to be obliged originally by 

the fame reaſon and nature of things, to 

we from the beginning in univerſal Be- 

nevolence, ' and avoid entring into the State 

of War at all? He muſt needs confeſs they 

would be obliged to do ſo, did not Self- 

reſervation neceſſitate them every Man to 

War upon others; But this cannot be true 

of the firſ® Aggreſſor ; whom yet Mr 

Hobbs in the || place now 

cited, vindicates from be- Ex his ſequitur, Injuriam 

ing gwlty of any Inju- nemini fieri poſſe, &c. 

ſtice: And therefore here- 

in he unavoidably contradicts himſelf. 

Thus again, in moſt inſtances of Mo- 

rality, he ſuppoſes Right and Wrong, 

Juſt and Unjuſi to have no Foundation 

the Nature of Things, but to de- 

WW ps entirely on poſitive 
Laws; that * the Rules or * Regulas boni & mali, 
Diſlinions of Good and juſti & = 8 in- 
Evil, Honeft and Diſhoneſt, ;4coq;, quod legiflaror pre: 
are mere civil Conſtituti- cepetit, id pro bong ; quod 

S 3 Ons ; 
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ve uerit, id pro malo haben- 
dum ennie. De Cive, c. 12, 


P 

Quod Actio juſta vel injuſta 
fir, a jur® imperantis pro— 
venir, Rezes ligitimi quæ 
impetant, juſta taciunr 1m- 


per indo, quæ vetant. vetando 


taciunt 1njuſta, De Cive, 
c 12. 5 1. In which SeQi- 
on 'tis worth obſerving how 
he ridiculouſly interprets 
thoſe Words of Salmon, 
(Dabis ſeruo tuo cor docile ut 
poſit Diicernere inter bonum 
oF nalum) to ſigniſy, not his 
Under/iqnaing or Diſcernirg, 
but his Decrceing what ſhall 
be good and what evil.) 
i tamen Lex civilis 
juhear invadere aliquid, non 
eſt illud Furtum Adulterium, 
& c. De Cive, c. 14. S. 10. 
Scquftur ergo legibus 
Wis, non Occides non Mecha- 
bere, non Furabere. Parentes 
homra%is, nihil aliud pracc- 
piſſe Chriſtom. quam ut 
gives & ſubditiſuis Princi- 
pibus & ſummis Imperatori- 
bus in quæſtionibus omnihus 


cite eum, tuum, ſuum, alienum, abſolute obedirent. De cu 


ce. 7. 


8 qudratur an obedjendum civirati fir, ſi imperetur Den 
colere ſub Imgine, coram iis qui id fieri honorificum eſſe purat; 
Certe faciendum eſt De Cive, c. 15. & 18. 8 


+ Univerfiliter & in omnibus obedire obligamur. De Cit, 


ck. 14. “L 


Dochrina alia, qu Obed ientiæ civili repugnat, eſt, quicqi 
Freitt Civis quicurq, contra Conſcientam ſuam, peccatum tt 


Leviath. c. 29. 


Opinio eorum qui docent, peccare ſubditos, quot ies mandali 
Princip iht ſucrum, q ſiai 


erronea eff, & inter cas numeranda quæ obedientiæ civili adverſantu. 


He Cite, 12. 5 2 
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be Adultery; that'\| the Cn 


ont; aud whatever the. Chis 
Magiſtrate Commands, is n 
bc accounted Good; what 
ever be forbids, Evil: thy 
+ tis the Law of the Lay 
only, which makes Robby 
to be Robbery; or Adultery, f 


mandments, to Honour 
Parents, to do. nn» Murty 
not to commit Adultery, ad 
all the other Laws of Gl 
and Nature, are no furth 
obligatory, than the Civil Pane 
Hall think fit to make them ſa; 
nay, that * where the Suprew 
Authority commands Men 1 
wor ſvip God by an Image or Ii 
in Heathen Countries (for i 
this inſtance he cautioullp 
excepts Chriſtian ones it isl 
ful and their Duty to do it; and 
(agreeable, as a natural Conſe 
quence to all This; ) that f 


mungen ñ è . Mo find Shs EY RT By 


Injuſta videntur eſſe, exſequuntur, K 


Ment 
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Mens poſitive Duty to obey the Commands of the 


Coil Power in all things 
dearly and directly agaty 


even 
their Conſcience; 
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in things 


(that is, that tis their poſitive Duty to 
4% That, which at the ſame time they 
know plainly it is their Duty not to do-) 


# keeping up indeed always 
in their own Minds, an in- 
ward deſire to obſerve the 


Laws of Nature and Con- 


ſcience, hut not being bound 
to obſerve them in their 
outward Actions, except when 
it s ſafe ſo to do: (He 


* Concludendum eſt, Le- 
gem Nature ſemper & ubiqʒ 
obligare in Foro interne, five 
conſcientia; non ſemper in 
Foro extern) ; ſed tum ſo- 
lummodo, cum ſecure id 
fieri poſſit. De Cive, c. 3. 


might as well have ſaid, that Humane 


Laws and Conſtitutions 
have Power to make 
Light be . Darkneſs, and 
Darkneſs Ligbt; to make 


dweet be Bitter, and Bitter 
Sweet x 
one Abſurdity will natu- 
rally lead a Man into 


And indeed, as 


|| Quz fi tanta potentia 
eſt ſtultorum ſententiis arq; 
juſſis, ur eorum ſuffragiis 
rerum natura vertatur, cur 
non ſanciunt, ut quæ mala 
pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantur 
pro bonis ac ſalutaribus? 
Cicero de Legib. lib. 1. 


another, he does ſay ſomething very like 

it; namely, that + the Civil Authority is to + De cine, 
judge of all Opinions and Doctrines what ſo- © 6. 8 11. 
wer; to * determine Queſtions Philoſophical, * Ibid. e. 
Mathematical; and, becauſe indeed the ſig- 17. § 12. 


nification of Words is arbitrary, 
whether a Man 


| Arithmetical ones alſo, as 


|| Ibid. c. 
eVEN 18. 84. 


ſhall preſume to afirm that Two and Three 
make Five or not :) And yet at the ſame 
time, ſome particular Things, which it 
would either have been too flaprantly 


ſcandalous for him to have made de- 
pending upon humane Laws; as that 
8 4 1 God 
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+ Neq; enim an honori- 
fice de Deo ſenriendum fir, 
peq; an fir amandus, timen- 
dus, colendus. dubirar; 
zoceſt. Sunt enim hæc Re. 
igionum per cmnes genres 
ccmmunia, De Homine cp. 
14. f 
Si is qui ſummam habet 

Imperium. ſeipſum, impe- 

ranrum dico, interficere 
alicui imperet; non tenetur. 
Neq; Parentem, &c, cum 
filius mori quam vivere 
infamis arq; exoſus malit. 
Er alii caſus ſunt, cum 
mandata fadtu iphoneſta 
ſunt, &c. De Cive, c. 6. 
$ 13. | 
Lex naturalis eſt Padis 
ſtandum efſe, tive Fidem 
obſcrvandam cfle, De Civz, 
c. 3. 81. 

+ Lex naturalis omnes leges 
civiles juber ob/ervari. Ibid. 
Co 14 J 10. = 

* Legem Civiſem, quæ 
non fic lata in contumeliam 
Dei (cujus reſpertu ipſæ Civi- 
tutes non ſunt ſul juris, nec 
dicuntur leges ferre) &c. De 
Cive, c. 14 S 10. 

Pad violatio & c. See de 
Crue, c. 3. 5 Jo 


faithfully , depend not at all on any Humane 
Conſtitution, but muſt of Neceſſity (t0 
avoid making Obligations reciprocally de. 
pend on each other in a Circle) be confel 
ſed to ariſe originally from, and be found 
ed in, the eternal Reaſon and unalterable 


Nature and 


ſelves; And the nature and force of thee 
Oblige 
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+ God is to be Loved, Hy. 
noured and Adored, that 
a Man ought not to Murdy 
bis Parents, and the like: 
or elſe, which were of Ne. 
ceſſity to be ſuppoſed f 
the Foundation of his own 
Scheme; as that || Compahh 
ought to be faithfully pen 
formed, and Obedience + u 
be duly paid to Civil Hr 
ers: The Obligation dic 


theſe Things, he is force 
fron 
and 


to deduce intirel 
the internal Reaſon 
Fitneſs of the Ihings then 
ſelves; * antecedent to, i 
dependent upon, and nal. 
rable by all Humane Colb 
ſtitutions whatſoever. I 
which Matter, he is guilty 
of the groſſeſt Abſurdity 
and Inconſiſtency that cal 
be. For if thoſe greatel 
and fſtrougeſt of all ou 
Obligations; to Love and 
Honour God, for Inſtance; 
or, to perform Compal 


Relations of Things them. 


r 


= ag, r reer x 


. 
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obligations Le ſufficiently clear and evi- f See de 
ent; ſo that he who F Diſbonours God Cive, c. 4. 


* wilfull) breaks his 
with, is (according to Mr 
lob bes own Reaſoning) 
vilty of as great an Ab- 
urdity in Practiſe, and of 
5 plainly contradicting 
he right reaſon of his 
wn Mind, as he who in 
Diſpute 1s reduced to a 
jecellity of aſſerting ſome- 
hing inconſiſtent with it 
af; And the original 
Obligation to theſe Duties, 
an from hence only be 
liſtinctlyß deduced: Then 
or the ſame reaſon, all 
he other Duties likewiſe of 
atural Religion; ſuch as 
nive/ ſal Benevolence, Fuſtice, 
quity, and the like; (which 

have before proved to 


2 5 10. 


* Eſt Simi litudo quzdam 
inter id, quod in vita com- 
muni vocarur IJnjuria, & 
id, quod in Scholis ſoler 
appellari Abſurdum. Que m- 
ad modum enim is, qui 
argumentis cogitur ad nega- 
tionem aſſertionis quam 
prius aſſeruerat, dicitur re- 
digi ad Ahſurdum eodem 
modo is, qui præ animi im- 
potentia facit vel omittit id 
quod ſe non facturum vel 
non om iſſurm pacto ſuo 


ante promiſerat, Injuriam 


tacit : neq; minus in con- 
trad ictionem incid it, quam 
qui in Scholis reducitur ad 
Abſur duni. Eft iraq; 
Injuria; Abſurditas quædam 
in converſatione; ſicut Ab- 
ſurditas, Injur ia quzdam eſt 
in d iſputatione. De Cive, 
c. 3+S 3» | 


eceive in like manner their Power of ob- 
ging, from the eternal Reaſon and Rcla- 
ions of Things;) muſt needs be obliga- 
ory, antecedent to any conſideration of 
poftrve Compact, and unalterably and in- 
lependently on all Humane Conftitutions 
rhatſoever: And conſequently, Mr Hobbs's 
hole Scheme; (both of a State of Nature 
at firſt, wherein there was no ſuch thing 
Bs Right or Wrong, Juſt or Unjuſt, at 
all, and of theſe things depending after- 
ards, by virtue of Compact, wholly 
nd abſolutely on the poſitive and arbt- 


trary 
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+ Ex his fequitur, 1 
am nemini fieri poſſe, niſi . 
ei quocum initur pactum. De without any reaſon d 


of Nature, antecedent to poſitive Compad 
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trary determination of the Civil Power g fal 
this way entirely to the Ground, by his har 
ing been forced to ſuppoſe ſome partical, 
things obligatory, originally, and in theirgn 
nature. On the contrary : If the Rules d 
Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, hay 
none of them any obligatory force in the Sta 


Then for the fame Reaſon, neither vil 
they be of any force after the Compact, þ 
as to afford Men any certain and real 5 
curity; (Excepting only what may an 
from the Compulſion of Laws, and Nn 
of Puniſhment ; which therefore it may well 
be ſuppoſed is all that Mr Hobbs really 
means at the bottom.) For if there be n 
Obligation of Fuft and Right, antecedent 
to the Compact: then Whence ariſes the 
Obligation of the Compact it ſelf, on which 
he ſuppoſes all other Obligations to be 
founded? If, before any Compact wa 
made, it was no Injuſtice for a Man 1 
take away the Life of his Neighbour, nt 
for his own Preſervation , but merely to 
ſatisfy an + arbitrary hv 
mour or pleaſure, al 


Cn, c. 3.S 4. | Which whole 
Seftion bighly deſerves to be 
read and welt conſidered, as 
eontaining the Secrer of Mr 
Hobbs's whole Scheme. 


provocation at all; Hon 
comes it to be an Int 
ſtice, after he has made 
a Compact, to break an 


neglect it? Or what b 
it that makes breaking ones Wordz to 
be a greater and more unnatural Crime, 
than killing a Man merely for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe 10 poſit ive Conpad 
bas been made to the contyary? $0 that 


* thus 


x this way alſo, Mr Hobbs's 
pale: Scheme is intirely de- 
0 That State, which 
Mr Hobbs calls the State of 
Nature, is not in any ſen E 
a Natural State; but a State 
of the greateſt, moſt un- 
natural, and moſt intole- 
able Corruptzen, that can 
de imagined. For Reaſon, 
which is the proper Nature 
of Man, can never (as has 
deen before ſhown) lead 
Men to any thing elfe than 
miverſal Love and Benevo- 
Ince: And Wars, Hatred, 
and Violence, can never 
ariſe but from extreme Cor- 
nption. A Man may ſome- 
times, *tis true, in his 
own Defenſe, be neceſſita- 


| have a natural Vill to 
hurt each other, and that 
every one in the State of 
Nature has a * Rzght to do 
whatever he has a Vill tos) 
The firſt Aggreſſors, I ſay, 
ho upon theſe Principles 
allault and violently ſpell 


and Revealed Religion: 
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- * Traqz patet quod, fi 


Hobbiana ratiocinatio eſſet 
valida, omnis fimul Legum 
Civilium obligatio collabe- 
rerur; nec aliter fieri po- 
reſt quin earum vis labe- 
fa&erur ab omnibus princi. 
piis, quæ Legum naturalium 
vim tollunt aut minuunt; 
quoniam in his fundatur & 
regiminis civilis auctoritas 
ac ſecuritas, & legum a civi- 
taribus latarum vigor. Cum- 
berland, de Leg. Nat. pag. 
392. 

Etiam extra regimen ci. 
vile, a malis omnigenis ſimul 
conſideratis tutior erit qui 
actibus externis Leges Na. 
turæ conſtantiſſime obſer- 
vabit, quam qui, juxta do- 
ctrinam Hobbianam, vi aut 
inſidiis alios omnes conan- 
do præoccupare, ſecuritæ- 
tem fibi quæſiverit. Id. pag. 


304. 


ted, in compliance with the Laws of Na- 
ture and Reaſon, to make War upon his 
Fellows : But the firſt Aggreſſours, 
upon Mr Hobbs's Principles, (that all Men 


who 


Voluntas ledendi, omni- 
bus ineſt in ſtatu Naturz, 
De CRE, c. 1. 64. 

* In ſtatu naturali, uni- 
cuiqʒ licebat facere quæcunq; 
& in quoſcunq; libebat. Is 
bid. 5 10. 


35 many as they are ſuperiour to in Strength, 
without any regard to Equity or Proporti- 


en ; 
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+ Si nihil exiſtimat con- 
tra naturam fieri. homini - 
bus violand is; quid cum 
co diſſeras, qui omnino he- 
minem ex homine tollat? 
Cic. de Offic. lib. 3. 

Ta qi 3 iat ud" 2 
TR! (UT - 
e, MI V Tols v,, 
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3, 7 7 dy ͤ H’ b⁰ννοο · 
They am bead! HH SN — 
dre AiClu av3guTar vey 
Huwoig TAETH vidi 
21018. Plato de Leg. lib. 
10. 


* Homines Libertatis & 
Dominii per naturam amato- 
res, Leviath. c. 1. 

Ne mini dubium eſſe de- 
ber, quin avidius ferrencur 
homines natura ſua, ſi me- 
tus abeſſet, ad Dominationem 
quam ad Societatem. De 
Cive, c. 1. 8 2. | 
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en; theſe can never, by any colour why. 


TY 


ſoever, be excuſed fig 
having 'F utterly  deveſy 
themſelves of Humane \N, 
ture, and having || int 
duced into the World, cn. 
trary to all the Laws ( 
Nature and Reaſon, th 
greateſt Calamities 20 
moſt unnatural Confuſing 
that Mankind by the hig. 
eft Abuſe of their natuy 
Powers and Faculties, ar 
capable of falling unde 
Mr Hobbs pretends indeed, 
that one of the firſt aul 
moſt natural Principles d 
humane Life, is * a Deir 
neceſſarily ariſing in every 
Man's Mind, of havin 
Power and Dominion over 
Others; and that this nx 
turally impells Men to uk 
Force and Violence to oþ 
tain it: But neither b 


it true, that Men, following the di: 
i1 ctates of Reaſon and uncorrupted M. 
. ture, deſire diſproportionate Power 1 
Dominion over others; neither, it 
it was natural to defire ſuch Power, ich 
would it at all follow that it ws. 
agreeable to nature to uſe violent aden 
hurtful means to obtain it. For fincſtha 
the only natural and good reaſon to de bi, 


x lire Power and Dominion (more that {Wa 
4 what is neceflary for every Man's Self- rag 
preſer- Nceit 
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reſervation) is, that the Poſſeſſor of ſuch 
wer may have a larger compaſs an1 
eater Abilities and Opportunities of 
bing good, (as is evident from God's ex- 


o 1 Strive about Honours 
nd Dignities, till the Con- 
ention grows up into Hatred, 
editions and Wars; to * 
ſeparate each one his pri- 
bate Intereſt from the pub- 
lick, and value himſelf lich. 
Y above others, upon getting 
md engroſſing to himſelf more 
oh his Proportion 9 the 
mes of Life; to nd 
ault LA wy = mn 
nagement, and thro' Self-con- 
cit bring in continual In- 


rciſe of perfectly Abſolute Power ,) tis 
lain that no Man, obeying the uncor- 
upted Dictates of Nature and Reaſon, 
an deſire to increaſe his Power by ſuch 
eftructive and pernicious Methods, the 
revention of which 1s the only good reaſon 
hat makes the Power it ſelf truly deſi- 
able. All Violence therefore and War 
re plainly the Effects, not of natural 
efires, but of unnatural and extreme 
rrruption. And this Mr Hobbs himſelf 
Invarily proves againſt himſelf, by thoſe 
ery Arguments, whereby he indeavours 
p prove that War and Contention is 
ore natural to Men, than to Bees or Ants. 
or his Arguments on this Head, are all 
Irawn from Mens uſing themſelves (as the 
\nimals he is ſpeaking of, 


cannot do,) 


f Homires inter ſe de Ho- 
noribus & Dignitatibus Pere 
peruo contendunt; fed Ad 
malia illa {Apes & Formicz] 
non item Itaq; inter Ho- 
mines lavidia, Od ium, Bel- 
lum, &c. Levi-rth. c 17. 

* later Animalia illa, Bo- 
num publicum & privatum 
idem eſt. — Homiat 
autem in bonis propriis ni- 
hil tam jucundum eſt, quam 
quod alienis ſunt majora. T5. 

Animantia quæ rationem 
non habent, nullum defe- 
cum vident, vel vider* fe 
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putant, in adminiſtratione 
ſuarum rerum publicarum : 
Sed in multitud ine Hominum 
plurimi ſunt qui præ cæteris 
ſapere exiſtimantes, conan- 
tur res novare; & diverſi 
novatores innovant diverſis 
modis ; id quod eſt diſtractio 
& bellum civile. De Cive, 
c. 5. 8 5. 

+ Animantia illa verborum 
arte illa carent, qua homi- 
nes alii aliis videri fac iunt 
Bonum Malum, & Malum 
Bonum; Magnum parvum, 
& Parvum Magnum. Levi- 
ath. c. 17. 

* Animalia brura, quam 
div bene ſibi eſt, cæteris non 
invident: Homo autem tum 
maxime moleſtus eſt, quan- 
do orio opibuſq; maxime 
abundar. Thid. 

Conſenſio creaturarum 
illarum brutarum naturalis 
eſt; homipum pa ctitia tan- 
tum, id eſt arcificiola- De 


Cive, c. 5. 5 5. 


ſtion, could 
inſtanced in. 


5. Laſtly, That chief and principal 
gument, which is one of the main Fou 
dations of Mr Hobbs's and his Folloueh 


+ Regni Divini naturalis 
Jus derivatur ab eo, quod 
Divine Potentie reſiſere im- 
poſſibile eſt. Leviath c. 31. 

in regno haturali, reg- 
nandi & funiendi eos qui 
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4 2 * R f . 8 El 
nouations and di ra diane 
to 7 impoſe one upon th ig 


1 
ther, by Lyes, Falfifying wi. 


Deceit, calling good evil, | 
evil good , to * grow emu 
at the proſperity of oll 
or wel. . dominetrn 
when themſelves are in ul 
and plenty; and to key! 
tolerable Peace and Ay 
= among themſclues, 1 
y by artificial (Compact. 
the 2 of 1 
which things, are fo f 
from being truly the 
tural Effects and reſult & 
Mens Reaſon and other Hi 
culties; that on the con 
ry they are evidently for 
of the groſſeſt Abuſes ml 
moſt unnatuyal Corruyt 
ons thereof, that any at 
who was | arguing on ti 
oppolite ſide of the 
eaſily have choſen to ant 


Syſtems; namely, that 
Gods irreſiſtible Power 
the only foundation of I 
Dominion, and the m 
meaſure of his Right ot 
his Creatures; and conſt 

quent), 


* that every other 
ing has juſt ſo much 
ht, as it has natural 
wer; that is, that it is 
pturally Right - for every 
ing, to do whatever it 
s Power to do; This 
reument, I ſay, is of 
his others the moſt 
ptoriouſly falſe and ab- 
d. As may ſufficiently 
pear (beſides what has 
en ** already ſaid, of 
pd's other 
ing F as much the mea- 
re of his Right, as his 
mer is ;) from this ſin- 
e Conſideration. Sup- 
ſe the Devil, (for when 


ently, 


ndeniably, 


Perfections 
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Jeges ſuas violant, jus Deo 
eſt « ſola potentia irreſiſtitilĩ. 
de Cive, c. 15.5. 5- 

Tis quorum potentiæ re- 
ſiſti non poteſt, & per con- 
ſequens Deo omniporenri, 
jus Dominandi ab ip/z perten 
tia derivatur. Ibid. 

* Nam quoniam Deus ius 
ad cmnia habet; & ms 
Dei nihil aliud eſt quam 
ipſa Dei potentia; hinc fe- 
Quicur, unamquamq; rem 
na.urafſem Fantum juris ex 
natu ra habere, quantum po. 
tentie habet. Spine. de 
Monarch. cap. 2. | See alſo 
Tradtat. Theolog. politic. ca 
16.] pag. 87. 

F See Cumberland de Leg. 
Nature, locis ſupra cita- 
cis: 


en run into extreme impious aſſertions, 
ey muſt be anſwered with ſuitable Sup- 
plitions 3) Suppoſe, I ſay, ſuch a Being 
| we conceive the Devil to be; of extreme 
lice, cruelty, and iniquity; was in- 
ed with ſupreme abſolute Pewer, and 
ade uſe of it only to render the World 
miſerable as was poſſible, in the moſt 
vel, arbitrary and unequal manner that 
n be imaged: Would it not 
upon Mr Hobbs's 
ce Dominion is founded in Power, 
wer is the meaſure of Right, and conſe- 
vently A ſolute Power gives Ab ſolute Right; 
at ſuch à Government as this, would 
ot only be as much of Neceſſity indeed 
d be ſubmitted to, but alſo that it would 


follow 
Scheme 3 
and 


be 
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*See be as Fuſt and Right, and * with as lin x 
Hobbs de rea ſon to be complained of, as is the preſen ? 
dite, „3 Government of the World in the Han 0 
9 of the Ever-Bleſſed and infinitely Good GlliM® 
whoſe Love and Goodneſs and tends 5 
Mercy appears every where over all MI. 
Works. FR | b 
Here Mr Hobbs, as an unanſwerall 
Argument in defenſe of his Aſſer tion, u 
ges; that + the only Rail 
T Quod 1 jus regnandi fon why Men are bm 


habeat Deus ab Omnipo- . 
tentia ſua, manifeſtum eſt tO obey God, 18 plain 


Obligationem ad præſtan- nothing but Weakneſ f 
dum ipſi obedientiam, in- Want of Power', becauſe} 


cumbere hom nibus prepter | 
imbecillitatem. ¶ To explain they themſelves were J 


he adds in his powerful, *tis manifeſt the 
Si cui durum hoc could not be under 


videbirur, illum rogo ut ta- Obligation to obey . all 
eita cogitatione confiderare , 
velir, ſi eſſent duo Omnipo- ** | 
uter utri obedire give them an undoudtg 
obligaretur. Conftebitur, ere · Right to do what they ple 


do, neutrum neutri obligari. ſed. That is to ſay: If Me 
Hoc ſi verum eſt, verum 


quod; eſt quod poſui, Iomires Were not created and depe 
ideo Deo ſabjeclos eſſe, quiz dent Beings; tis true the 


omniporentes non ſunt, De could not indeed be obligt 
Cive,c, 15. 57. 


which, 
Note; 


tentes, 


conſequently Power woll 


to the proper Relative I 
of created and dependent | 
ings, dix to obey the Will and Comma 
of another in things Poſitive: But from the 
Obligation to the Practiſe of Moral Virtud 
of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, Equity, Hol 
neſs, Purity, Goodneſs, Beneficence, Fait 
fulneſs and Truth, from which Mr Hoh 
fallaciouſly in this Argument, and mol 


impiouſly in his whole Scheme, indeavo „. 
(! 
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* to diſcharge them; from F * Ur ga 02 qe 
* | : naturam Deorum; 5 
this they could 8 be dil mines quidem cenſetis, dill 
charged by any addition jmbecitli efſenr, fururos be: 
of Power whatſoever: Be- neficos & benignos fuiſſe; 


cauſe the obligation to theſe Cic: de Nat. Deer. Iib. 1. 
things, is not, as the obli?“ | 
ration to obey in things of arbitrary and 
poſitive - Conſtitution, founded only in the 
Weakneſs, Subjection, and Dependency 
of the Perſons obliged ; but'alſo and 
chiefly in the, eternal and unchangeable 
Nature and Reaſon of the Things them- 
elves: For theſe things are the Law of 
God himſelf; not only to his Creatures; 
but alſo to Himſelf, as being the Rule of all 
his 4 Actions in the Government of the 
OT1C, : = | 


I have been the longer upon this Head; 
becauſe Moral Virtue is the Foundation \8 
and the Sum, the Eſſence and the Life 
pf all true Religion: For the Security 
hereof, all poſitive Inſtitution was prin- 
pally deſigned: For the. Reſtoration 
hereof, all revealed Religion was ulti- 
ately intended; And inconſiſtent wheres 
ith, or in oppoſition to which, all Do- x 
lines whatſoever, ſupported by what f 
pretenſe of Reaſon or Authority ſoever, | 
are as certainly and neceſſarily fale, as 
od 18 true. 


II. Though theſe eternal moral Obligations 
re indeed of themſelves incumbent on all rat. 
Mal Beings, even antecedent to the conſidera- 
tion 
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tion of their being the poſitive Will and Cog 


mand of God; yet that which moſt n 


That mo- 
ral Det ies 
are the 
pofirrve 
Will and 
Command 
of God, 
proved 
from the 
con ſiderati- 
en of the 
Divine At- 
tributes» 


confirms, and in pra#iſe moſt effetually 4 
indiſpenſably inforces them upon ws, tis this 
that both from the Per fections of God, ay 
the Nature of Things, and from ſeveral othy 


collateral Conſiderations, it appears, that q 
God is bimſelf neceſſarily tal and Good i 


the exerciſe of his infinite Power in the Gp 
vernment of the whole World, ſo he cannot by 
likewiſe poſitively Require that all his ration 
Creatures ſhould in their Proportion be ſo th 
in the exerciſe of each 7 their Powers i 
their ſeveral and reſpe#ive Spheres : That i 
as theſe eternal moral Obligations are really i 
perpetual force, merely from their own Ne 
ture, and the abſtract reaſon of Things, | 
alſo they are moreover the expreſs and wnalts 
rable Will, Command and Law of God n 
his Creatures, which he cannot but e 

ſhould in obedience to bis Supreme Authority, 
as well as in compliance with the natural nr 
ſon of Things, be regularly and conſtantly & 
ſerved through the whole Creation. | 

This Propoſition is very evident, u 
— little need of being particularly pr 
ved. 

For 1/f, the ſame Reaſons which pro 
to us, that God muſt of Neceſſity be hir 
ſelf infinitely Holy, and Juſt, and Good; 
manifeſtly prove that it muſt likewiſe be | 
Will, that all his Creatures ſhould be f 
allo, according to the Proportions and 
Capacities of their ſeveral. Natures, Thi 
there are eternal and neceſſary. Diftererca 
of Things, Agreements and Dine 
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Proportions and Diſproportions, Fitneſſes 
and Unfitneſſes of Things, abſolutely in 
their own Nature; has been before largely 
demonſtrated : That with regard to theſe 
fxt and certain proportions and fitneſſes 
of Things, the Will of God, which can 
neither be influenced by any external 


Power, nor impoſed upon by any errour 


or deceit, conſtantly and neceſſarily deter- 
mines it ſelf to chooſe always what in the 
whole is Beſt and Fitteſt to be done, ac- 
cording to the unalterable Rules of Juſtice, 
Equity, Goodneſs and Truth; has like- 
wiſe been already proved: That the ſame 
conſiderations Ought alſo regularly to de- 
termine the Wills of all Subordinate rati- 
onal Beings, to act in conſtant conformi- 
ty to the ſame eternal Rules; has in like 
manner been ſhown before. It remains 
therefore only to prove, that theſe very 
ſame moral Rules, which are thus of them- 
ſelves really obligatory, as being the ne- 


ceſſary reſult of the unalterable reaſon and 


nature of Things; are moreover the poſi- 
tive Vill and Command of God to all rati- 
bnal Creatures: And conſequently, that 
the wilful tranſgreſſion or negle& of them, 
is as truly an inſolent cohtempt of the 
Authority of God, as it is an abfurd con- 
tounding of the natural reaſons and prc- 
TO of Things. Now this alfo plain- 
V follows from what has been already 


laid down. For the ſame abſolute Perfe- 

ton of the Divine Nature, which (as has 

been before ſhown) makes us certain that 

God muſt Himſelf be of Neceſſity 8 
F 2 


tr5 
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Jeb 40, 9. 


ly Holy, Juſt and Good; makes it 
ly certain, that he cannot, poſhbly ap. 


prove Iniquity in Others: And the fans 
Beauty, the ſame Excellency, the ſame Weigh 


and Importance of the Rules of everlaſting 
Righteouſneſs, with regard to which Gof 
is always pleaſed to make thoſe. Rules th 
Meaſure of all his Own Actions; prove i 
1mpoſitble but he muſt likewiſe will au 
deſire, that all rational Creatures ſhoull 
proportionably make them the Meaſure 
of Theirs, Even among Men, there 1s n 


_ earthly Father, but in thoſe things which 


he eſteems his own Excellencies, defire 
and expects to be imitated by his Chi 
dren: How much more is it neceſlay 
that God, who is infinitely far from bein 
ſubject to ſuch Paſſions and Variablend 
as frail Men are, and has an infinitely 
tenderer and heartier concern for the Hap 
pineſs of his Creatures, than mortal Ma 


can have for the welfare of their Poſterity; 
muſt deſire to be imitated by his Creature 


in theſe Perfections, which are the Four 
dation of his own unchangeable Happt 
neſts? In the exerciſe of his Supreme Hor 
er, we cannot imitate him; In the exten 
of his unerring Knowledge, we cannot at 
tain to any Similitude with him. We 
cannot at all Thunder with a Voice like Him; 
nor are we able to ſearch out and compre 
hend the leaſt part of the depth of his us 


tathowable VW7ſdom: But his Holineſs and 


Goodn'ſs, his Fuſtice, Righteouſneſs an! 
Ijuth, theſe things we can underſtand; 
in theſe things we can imitate him; ne,, 

We 
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we cannot approve our ſelves to him as 
obedient Children, if we do not imitate 

him therein. If God be himſelf eſſentially _ 

of infinite Holine ſ and Purity; (as, from 

the Light of Nature, *tis of all things moſt 
manifeſt that he is;) it follows, that *tis Heb 1,13. 
impoſſible but he muſt likewiſe be of purer 

Eyes than to behold with approbation any 
manner of Impurity 1n his Creatures; And 
conſequently it muſt needs be his Will, 

that they ſhould All (according to the 
meaſure of their frail and finite Nature) 

be Holy as he is Holy. If God is himſelf a 

Being of infinite Fuftice, Righteouſneſs and 

Tuth ; it muſt needs be his Will, that all 
rational Creatures, whom he has created 

after his own Image, to whom he has 
communicated, ſome reſemblance of his 
Divine Perfections, and whom he has en- 

dued with excellent Powers and Faculties 

to enable them to diſtinguiſh between Good 

and Evil; ſhould imitate him in the ex- 
erciſe of thoſe glorious Attributes, by 
conforming all their Actions to the eter- 

nal and unalterable Law of Righteouſneſs, 

If God is himſelf a Being of infinite 
Goodneſs, making his Sun to viſe on the Evil Mar, 5,45. 
and on the Good, and ſending Rain on the 

Fuft and on the Unjuft, having never left ag; 13, 
himſelf wholly without Witneſs, but always do- 17. 

ng Good, giving Men Rain from Heaven and 
fruitful Seaſons, and filling their Hearts with 

Food and Gladneſs: It cannot but be his 

Will, that all reaſonable Creatures ſhould, 

by mutual Love and Benevolence, permit 


and ajlift each other to enjoy in particular 
pk. the 
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the ſeveral Effects and Bleſh of the Wl cf 
Divine univerſal Goodneſs, Laſtly, an 
God is himſelf a Being of infinite Merg I th 
and Compaſſonz as tis plain he bears long Wl W. 
with Men before he fag them for they Ml th 


: Wickedneſs, und often freely 2 them D. 
Mat 18, his ten thouſand Talents: It muſt need be fo 
24, 28. his Will, that they ſhould forgive one M ou 


another their hundred Pence; being mercifi Wl di 
one to another, as be is merciful to then p: 
all; and having Compaſion each on bis F ie 
23. low-Servants, as God has pity on Then, ce 
Thus from the Attributes of God, naturil 

Reaſon leads Men to the Knowledge dei 
his Vill: All the ſame Reaſons and Argo hi 
ments, which diſcover to Men the zatural Ml cl 
Fitneſſes or Unfitneſſes of Things, and the i 
— Fer fections or Attributes of God; t! 


3 proving equally at the t 
elta principem Legem ſame time that * Thit 
iam & ultimam, mentem which is truly the Law 1 
eſſe omnia ratione aut co- 


gentis aut verantis Dei. Cic. 
de Legib. lib 2. 

Quæ vis non modo ſenior 
eſt quam ætas populorum & 
civitatum, ſed equalis illius 
cælum atq; terras tuentis & 
regentis Dei. Neg; enim 
efle Mens Divina fine ratione 

eſt, nec ratio divina non 
hanc vim in reis praviſg; 
ſanciendis habere. Lid. 


Nature, or the Reaſon f MW t 


Things, is in like manner 
the Will of Gad. And 
from hence the Soberctt 
and moſt Intelligent Per- 
ſons among the Heathen 
in all Ages, very rightly 
and wiſely concluded, that 
the beſt and certaineſt part 
of Natural Religion, which 


was of the greateſt importance, and where. 


+ Vis Deos propitiare? 
Bonus eſto: Satis illos co- 
luit, qui imitatus eft, 
nec. epiſt. 95. 


in was the leaſt danger d 
their being miſtaken z was 
to imitate the moral At: 


tributes of God, by a Ly 
0 


e 


folutely impoſlible, 
out expreſs Revelation, to 


> > 35 = Ted fs 


<2 
— 


of Holineſs, . Righteouſneſs 


and Charity: Whereas in 


the External part of their 
Worſhip, there was no- 
thing but Uncertainty and 
Doubtfulneſs : It being ab- 
with- 


diſcover what, in that 
articular, they might be 
— would be truly ac- 
ceptable to God. 

This Method of dedu- 
eing the Vill of God, from 


and Revealed Religion. 
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Plato in Alcibiade 2. 

Colirur autem, non tau. 
rorum opimis corporibus 
contrucidatis, nec auro ar- 
genroq; ſuſpenſo. nec in 
the ſauros ſiipe inſuſa; ſed 
pia C recba voluntate. Sts 
nec. epiſt. 116. 


his Attributes; is of all others the beſt and 
cleareſt, the certaineſt and moſt univerſal, 


that the Light of Nature affords. 
{> (as I ſaid) ſome other colla- 


there are al 


Yet 


teral conſiderations, which help to prove 


and confirm the ſame thing 


; namely, 


that all moral Obligations, ariſing from 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, are 
likewiſe the poſitive Will and Command 


of God. As 


2. This appears in ſome meaſure from And from 
the conſideration of God's Creation. For e cenft- 


God by Creating Things, 


deration of 


manifeſts it the Nature 


to be his Will, that Things ſhould be God's 


what they Ave. 


And as Providence won- Create, 


derfully preſerves things in their preſent 


State; and all neceſſary 
conſtantly and 


Agents, by 


regularly obeying the 


Laws of their Nature, neceſſarily em- 


ploy all their Natural Powers in 


promo- 


ting the ſame End; fo *tis evident it can- 


T 4 


not 
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4 Temes non be bot, but * be the Will of 
non judicare, eſſe longe —_ : 
credibilius, quod eadem God, that — 1 3 
conſtantiſſima volunras, a Creatures, Whom he hay 
qua hominibus datum eſt indued with thoſe ſingula 
70 % 3 "ou Powers and Faculties, d 

orro eſſe & valere, hoc eſt, : : 

conſervari & felicitate ſrui, Underſtanding, Liberty 
quam illo deturbari de ſta- and Free-Choice, whereby 
tu, in quo ipſos colloca- they are exalted in Digny 
vit. Sic ſcillicer e volun- ty aboye the reſt of the 


tate creandi, cognoſcirur vo- 8 
Iuntas conſer va nd i tuend iq; World 5 ſhould lkewiſ 


homines. Ex hac autem in- im loy thoſe their ext 
— . 3 = = Faculties in pre 
— — EK ſerving the Order and Hy: 
Leg. Nat, pag. 227. mony of the Creation, and 
„ not introducing Diſord 
and Confuſion therein. The 

Nature indeed and Relations, the Proper 

tions and Diſproportions, the Fitneſſa 

and Unfitneſſes of Things, are eternal and 

in themſelves abſolutely unalterable; But 

this is only upon Suppoſition that the 
Things Exiſt, and that they Exiſt in ſuch 
manner as they. at preſent do. Now that 
things Exiſt in ſuch manner as they do, a 

that they Exiſt at all, depends entirely on 

the Arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 

God: At the ſame time therefore, and by 

the ſame means, that God manifeſts it to 

be his Will that things ſhould Exift, and 

that they ſhould Exiſt in ſuch manner s 
they do; (as by Creating them he at ir 
did, and by 1 them he ſtill conti 
nually does, declare it to be his Will they 
ſhould ;) he at the ſame time manifeſtly 
declares, that all ſuch moral Obligations, 
as are the reſult of the neceſſary Proportion 
1 | , 


TY. RS. 
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(8.7 Relation of Things, are likewiſe His 
\t TL Will and Commands. And conſe- 
ently, whoever acts contrary to the 
+W-{re-mentioned Reaſon and Proportion of 
(Wings ; by dihonouring. God, by introducing 
and unequal Dealings among Equals, by 
„ing bi own Being, or by any way cor- 
ting, abuſing and miſapplying the Faculties 
e8W:r:with God has endued him; (as has been 
ore more largely explained:) is una- 
idably guilty of Tranſgreſſing at the 

me time the poſitive Will and Command 

God, which in this manner alſo, is 
ax diſcovered and made known to ,, Kin 
G | the Ten. 
z. The ſame thing may likewiſe further gencyof the 
pear from the following Conſideration. P74 of 
Viatever tends directly and certainly to pro- 1 
ote the Good and Happineſs of the Whole, G and 
d (as far as is conſiſtent with that chief #-ppineſs 
nd) to promote. alſo the Good and Wel- 1 


» | whole 
re of every particular part of the Cre- World. 
jon; muſt needs f be | 
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wr 


＋ Dubitari non poteſt, 
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preeable to the Vill of 
d; who being infinitely 
ſufficient to his own 
lappmeſs, could have no 
her Motive to create 
bings at all, but onl 

at he might communi- 
ate to them his Goodneſs 
nd Happineſs; and who 
onſequently cannot but 
rect and require, that 
il his Creatures ſhould ac- 
ding to their 


onum humanarum 


ſeveral 


quin Deus, qui ita natura'em 
rerum omnium ord inem 
conſtiruir, ut talia ſint acti- 
conſe- 
ym erga ipſos auftores , 
ecieq; ut ordinaria hzc 
ccnſequenria ab ipſis præſc ri 
poſſiar, aut ſumma cum pro- 
babilitate expectari; voluerit 
hæc ab iis conſide rar, aute- 
quam ad agendum fe accin- 
gerent; a'q; eos his proviſis 
velut argumentis in Legim 
ſanctione contentis deter mi- 
nat i. Cumbeil. de Leg. Nat. 
Pag. 228. 
Powers 
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Beftor, fen Cauſa prima Powers and Faculties } 
rarionalis, cujus voluntate deavour to promote 


res ita diſponuntur,, ut ho- rc 
minibus ſatis evidenter indi- fame end. Now that 1: 
cetur, Actus quoſdam illorum exact obſervance of all tha tat 


eſſe media neceſſaria ad finem moral Obligations, whit 


3pſis_ neceſſarium]; Vt ho- 
mines ad hos Actus obligari, have before been. proyed | 


vel hos Aus Imperat, Id. ariſe neceſſarily rom ti 
page 285. Nature and Relations 
| Things; (that 1s to fay, | 
ving agreeably to the unalterable dul 
of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, Equity u 
Truth;) is the certaineſt and dire n 
means to promote the Welfare and Hy 
poets, as well of every Man in culeiWor 
oth in Body and Mind, as of all Men | 

general conſidered with reipe& to Society 
is ſo very manifeſt, that even the preate 
Enemies of all Religion, who ſuppoſe 

to be nothing more than a worldly 
State-policy, do yet by that very ſupp 
ſition confeſs thus much concerning 1 
And indeed This, it is not poſſible for at 
one to deny. For the practiſe of e 
| Virtue does + as plage 
oe ae rate; and undeniable tend 
Doctrinæ Morals — the Natural Good of - | 
fundatur in immutabili co- World; as any P byjical Mt 
— — GO fed Or „ Tue 
| zuam Hommum is naturally conſequent 1 
vires aſſequi valent, & Aus N *þ | 
Benevolentiz univerſalis, Id. the Principles on which | 
Page 23. 7-7 depends, and from which 
; is regularly derived: A 
without ſuch Practice in ſome degree, t 
World can never be happy in any toleral 
& meaſure : As is ſufficiently evident from V 
4 Hobbs's own deſcription of the extre 
| miſerabl 


| 
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ſerable condition that Men would be in, 


cough the Total Defect of the Pradtiſe of 


I moral Virtue, if they were to live in That 
ate which He ſtiles (falſely and contrary 
; all reaſon, as has been before fully pro- 
ed.) the State of Nature; but which reall 
a State of the groſſeſt Abuſe and molt 
ztural corruption and miſapplication 
Men's natural Faculties, that can be 
gined, For ſince God has plainly ſo 
nftituted the nature of Man, that they 
and continually in need of each ethers 
ſep and Aſſiſtance, and can never live 
afortably without Society and mutual 


mendſhip, and are endued with the Fa- 
ties of Reaſon and Speech, and with 
ther natural Powers, evidently fitted to 
mble them to aſſiſt each other in all mat- 
rs of Life, and mutually to promote 


iverſal Love and Happineſs, tis ma- 
ifeſtly agreeable to nature, and to the 
ill of God who gave them theſe Facul- 
tes, that they ſhould employ them wholly 
this regular and good End: And con- 
quently, "tis on the contrary evident 
kewiſe, that all Abuſe and Miſappli- 
ation of theſe Faculties, to hurt and de- 
toy, to cheat and defraud, to oppreſs, 
ſult, and domineer over each other; 
directly contrary both to the dictates 
Nature and to the Will of God; who, 
ecellarily doing always what is Beſt and 
itteſt and moſt for the benefit of the 
mole Creation, tis manifeſt cannot will 
de corruption and deſtruction of any of 
us Creatures; any otherwiſe than as his 

Preſerving 
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Preferving their natural Faculties, (wh 
in themſelves are good and excellent, 
cannot- but be capable of being abuſed'y 
miſapplied,) neceſſarily implies a conf 
quential Permiſſion of ſuch Corruption. 


And This now, is the great Apgpry 
tion of the Sin and Folly of all Inq 
rality; that it is an obſtinate ſetting 
the Self- Mill of frail, finite, and falli 
Creatures; as in Oppoſition to the 'eten 
Reaſon of Things, the unprejudiced 
ment of their own Minds, and the gent 
Good and Welfare both of Themſelves 
their Fellow-creatures;- ſo alſo in'Op 
ſition to the Vill of the Supreme Anh 
and Creator of all Things, who gave tit 
their Beings and all the Powers and ly” 
culties they are endued with: In Opp 
fition to the Vill of the All-wiſe Preſm 
and Governor of the Univerſe, on, whi 
gracious Protection they depend en 
moment for the preſervation and cf 
nuance of their Beings: And in Oppoſiti 
to the Vill of their greateſt Benefath 
to whoſe Bounty they wholly owe wit 
ever they enjoy at preſent, and all the Hop 
of what they expect hereafter. Ti 
the higheſt of all Aggravations ; The 
moſt Unreaſonableneſs, joyned with obl 
nate Diſobedience and with the greateſt | 
gratitude. „ 8 


III. Thongh the fore- mentioned eternal l 
ral Obligations, are incumbent indeed on 
rational Oeatu/ es, antecedent to any | 


and Revealed Religion 2s, 

articular Reward or Puniſhment , yet they 

uf certainly and neceſſarily be attended with 

ewards and Puniſhments; "Becauſe the 

me Reaſons, which prove God bim ſelf to be 

weſſarily Fuſt and Good; and tbe Rules of Fu- 

ce, Equity and Goodneſs, to be bis malterable 

ill, Law and Command, to all. created Be- 

gr ; prove alſo that he cannot but be plea- 

d with and approve ſuch Ceatures as imi- 

te and obey him by obſerving thoſe Rules, and 

> diſpleaſed ' with ſuch as act contrary 

ereto, and conſequently that he cannot but 

me way or other, make a ſuitable Difference 

bit dealings with them; and -manifeft his 

preme Power. and abſolute Authority, in 

ally ſupporting, maintaining, and vindica- 

w efetually the honour of theſe his Divine 

ws; as becomes the Fuſt and Righteous Gover- 

wr and Diſpoſer of all Things. | 

This Propoſition alſo 1s 1n a manner Self- 

dent, KEE ＋ 

For 1, if God is himſelf neceffarily 

Being (as has been before ſhown) of de —_— of 

ite Goodneſs, Juſtice and Holineſs : Virtue or 

nd if the ſame Reaſons which prove the - ice muff 

cceſlity of theſe - Attributes in God him- ,; —_— 

It, prove moreover (as has likewiſe been Rewards 

own- already,) that the fame Moral Ob- and Pu- 

gations muſt needs be his poſitive Will, — 

aw and Command, to all rational Crea- — the 

res; It follows alſo neceſſarily, by aAteribures 

ie very ſame Argument, that He can- f God. 

ot but be Pleaſed with and Approve ſuch | 

reatures, as imitate and obey him by 

lerving thoſe. Rules; and be Diſpleaſed 

ub ſuch, as act contrary thereto, And 
| s 


I 
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if ſo; then in the Nature of the thin 
ſelf it is evident, that having abſ 
Power and uncontroulable Authority, 
being Supreme Governour and Difpoler| 
all Things, He cannot but Senth, by f 
means or other, his Approbation of e 
one, and his Diſpleaſure againſt the Wiſs 
ther. Hol this, can no way be done 
any efrectual purpoſe, but by the Au 
ing of reſpective Rewards and Puniſh 
Wherefore if Virtue go finally unrewarl 
and Wickedneſs unpuniſbed; then God ii 

ver Signifies his Approbation of the 9 
nor his Diſpleaſure againſt the other; ul 
if fo, then there remains no ſuf 
proof, that he is really at all Pleaſed 
Diſpleaſed with either; And the c 
quence of That, will be, that there 1 
reaſon to think the one to be his 
and Command, or that the other 1s fork 
dex by him; which being once ſuppalel 
there will no longer remain any cert 
evidence of his own Moral Attribwt 
Contrary to what has been already | 
monſtrated. | 

mit 2 The Certainty of Rewards and 
the neceſ. niſo mente in general, may alſo ſomen 

fity there otherwiſe be deduced from their being i 

is, that ceſſary to ſupport the Honour of God an 

— his Laws and Government, in the followi 

fhuuld be ii bliged 

ſome Vin- manner. Tis manifeſt we are oblige 
dication of the higheſt Ties of Duty and Gratitul 
the Honour to pay all poſjlible Honour to God, fit 

2 and Whom we reccive our Being, and all « 

Gotern- Powers and Faculties, and whatever e 

ment. We enjoy: Now tis plain likewiſe, 
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e have no other way to Honour Gad, (whoſe 
zppineſs is capable of no Addition from 
y thing that any of his Creatures are 
pable of doing,) than by Honenring, that 
, by Obeying, bis Laws: The Hononr 
terefore that is thus done to his Laws, 
xd is pleaſed to accept as done immedi- 
ly to himſelf: And though we were in- 
xd abſolutely obliged in Duty to hon- 

him in this manner, notwithſtand- 
jw that there had been no Reward 
be expected thereupon, yet it is ne- 
ſary in the Government of the World, 
id well-becoming an infinitely wiſe and 
pod Governour, that thoſe who Honour , Sam. 2. 
lim be ſhould Honour, that is, ſhould diſ- zo. 
peuiſh them with ſuitable marks of his 
wour. On the - contrary : Though no- 
ing that weak and finite Creatures. are 
ble to do, can in the leaſt .diminiſh from 
e abſolute Glory and Happineſs of God; 
et, as to Us, t 3 that is, 
e diſobeying his Laws, is a diſhonouring 
{ Himſelf, that is, tis, as much as in 
s lies, a deſpiſing his ſupreme Authority, 
nd bringing his Government into Con- 
mpt. Now the ſame reaſon that there 
, why Honour ſhould be paid to the 
w: of God at all; the ſame: reaſon there 
„ that That Honour ſhould be vindicated, 
[ter it has been diminiſhed and infringed 
Sin; For no Law-giver who has Authori- 
y to require Obedience to his Laws, can 
r ought to ſee his Laws deſpiſed and diſ- 
lonoured, without taking ſome meaſures 
0 vindicate the Honour of them, for the 


ſup- 
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ſupport and dignity of his own Auwthgig 
and Government : And the only way, þ 
which the Honour of a Law, or of its 4 
thor, can be vindicated after it has be 
infringed by wilful Sin, is either by e 
Repentance and Reformation of- the rank 
greſſor, or by his Puniſhment and Deſtrufin 
9) that God is neceſſarily obliged, in yy 
dication of the Honour of his Laws u 
Government, to Puniſh. thoſe who 
ſumptuouſly and impenitently diſobey h 
Commandments. Wherefore if there 
no diſtinction made by ſuitable . Repo 
and Pnniſhments, between thoſe who : 
the Laws of God, and thoſe who ol: 
them not; then God ſuffers . the Authai 
ef his Laws to be finally trampled. uy 
and deſpiſed without ever making ut 
Vindication of it. Which being impal 
ble; it will follow that theſe things at 
not really the Laws of God, and that! 
has no ſuch regard to them as we 1magit 
And the conſequence of this, muſt ne 
be the demial of his Moral Attributes; Ul 
trary, as before, to what has been alres 
proved. And conſequently the Certault 
of Rewards and Puniſhnents in general, | 
neceſſarily eſtabliſhed. | 


IV. Though, in order to eftabliſh this ſult 
Ll: Difference between the Fruits or Effeds| 
Virtue and Vice, ſo reaſonable in itſelf, u 
fo abſolutely neceſſary for the Vindication 
the Honour of God; the Nature of Th 
and the Conflitution and Order of God's Cu 
tion, was originally ſuch, that the obſerva! 
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the eternal Rules of Fuſtice, Equity and 

odneſs, does indeed of it ſelf tend by direct 
1 natural conſequence to make all Creatures 
wy; and the contrary praiſe, to make 
em miſerable : Tet fince, through ſome & eat 
general Corruption and Depravation, 
phenceſoever That may have ariſen, ) the 
dition of Men in this reſent State 1s * 
ut the natural Order of things in this I orld 
in event manifeſtly perverted, aud Virtue 
1 Goodneſs are viſibly er in great 
eaſue from obtaining thelr proper and due 
ef; in eftabliſhing Mens Happmeſs propor- 
mable to their Behaviour and Praiſe 
berefore it is abſolutely impoſſible, that the 
bole View and Intention, the original an 
e fnal Deſigu, of God's creating ſuch rati- 
ul Beings as Men are, and pacing them on 
his Globe of Earth, as the chief and princi- 
xl, or indeed (to ſpeak more a tbe 
ly Inhabitants, for whoſe ſals alone this 
rt at leaſt of the Creation ts manifeſtly fit- 
d up and accommodated, It is abſolutely 
poſeble (I ſay) that the whole of God's De- 
pn in all this, ſhould be nothing more than to 
ep up eternally a Succeſſion of ſuch ſhort- 
ed Generations of Men, as we at preſent 
; and thoſe in ſuch a corrupt, confuſed 
d diſorderly State of Toings, as ws ſee the 
orld is now in; without any due 6bſervyation ;- 
the eternal Rules of good and Evil; vitb- 
t any clear and remarkable Effet, of the 
eat and moſt neceſſary Difference of Things 5 
d without any final Vindication” of the Ho- 
vir and Laws of God in the propertionable 
'ward of the beſt, or Puniſpment of the worſt 
Men : And- conſequently it is certain and 

neceſſary 


cording to ble Difference between the reſpective Fruj 
the original Or Effects of Virtue and Vice; the Nat 


enof things, 
Virtue and 


wards ard plainly tend by direct and natural Conſe 
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neceſſary, (even at certain as the moral 4 
butes of God before demonſtrated, )'that inf 
of the continuing an eternal Succeſfon of wy 
Generations in the preſent Form and State 
Things, there muſt at ſome time or other 
ſuch a Revolution aud Renovation of Thi 
ſuch a Future State of exiſtence Fl the (i 
Perſons, as that by an exact diſtributim | 
Rewards and Puniſhments therein, all the; 
ſent diſorders and mequalities may be ſet rig 
and that the whole Scheme of Provide 
which to Us who judge of it by only one ſud 
portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable of 
confuſed ; may appear at its conſummation, 
be a deſign wortby of infinite Wiſdom, if 
nd Goodneſs, _ 


* 


1. In order to eſtabliſn a juſt and fag 


„ | 


| e 
Wo 
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Ade 


of Things, and the Conſtitution and 
der of God's Creation, was | originallf 
ſuch, that the Obſervance of the etemyl 
Rules of Piety, Juſtice, Equity, Gov 
nels and . Temperance, does of it {ﬆ 


quence, to make all Creatures happy; all 
the contrary Practice, to make them mils 
rable. This is evident in general; becault 
the practice of univerſal Virtue, is (i 
imitation of the Divine Goodneſs) tit 
practice of that which is Beſt in the whale 
and that which tends to the benefit of tv 
whole, muſt of neceſſary. conſequenc 
originally and in its own Nature, tend 
to the 1 of every individual Fart d 
the Creation. More particularly: A 5 
quent and habitual Contemplatin the 1 
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y excellent Perfection of the All- mighty 
Creator, and All-wiſe Governonr of the 
World, and our moſt bountiful Benefactor; 
ſo as to excite in oux Minds a ſuitable 
(oration, Love, and Imitation of thoſe 
erfections: A regular imploying all cur 
wert and Faculties, in ſuch deſigns and 
to ſuch purpoſes only, as they were ori- 
qpinally fitted and intended for by Na- 
ure: And a due ſubje#ing all our Appetites 
md Puſons, to the Government of ſober 
and modeſt Reaſon : . Are evidently the 
lirecteſt means to obtain fuch ſettled Peace 
and ſolid Satisfaction of Mind, as is the firſt 
Foundation, and the 'Principal and moſt 
neceſſary Ingredient of all true Happigeſs. 
The temperate and moderate enjoyment of all 
the good things of this preſent World, and 
of the pleaſures of Life, according to the 
meaſures of right Reafon and ſimple Na- 
ture; is plainly and confeſſedly the cer- 
taineſt and moſt directeſt Method, to pre- 
ſerre the Health and Strength of the Body. 
And the practiſe of univerſal Fuftice, Egui- 
ty and Benevolence; is manifeſtly (as has 
been before obſerved) as direct and adæ- 
quate a means to promote the general Well- 
fare and Happiveſs of Men in Society, as any 
Phyſical Motion, or Geometrical Opera- 
tion, is to produce its natural Effect. So 
that if all Men were truly Virtuous, and 
practiſed theſe Rules in ſuch manner, that 
the Miſeries and Calamities ariſing uſually 
from the numberleſs Follies and Vices of 
Men, were prevented; undoubtedly this 
great Truth would evidence it ſelf viſibly 
in Fact, and appear experimentally in the 
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132 The Evidences of Natural 
happy State and Condition of the Worli 
On the contrary: Neglect of God, 1 
Inſenſibleneſs of our Relation and Dun 
towar.'s him; Abuſe and unnaturol miſayyl 
cation, of the Powers and Faculties of qy 
Minds; Inordinate Appetites, and unbiil 
and furious Paſſions ; neceſſarily fill th 
Mind with Confuſion, Trouble, and Vexatin 
And Intemperance, naturally brings. Ve 
neſt, Pains, and Sickneſſes into the Bud 
And mutual Ixjuſtice and Iniquity; Fr 
Violence and Oppreſion; Wars, and Def 
lations; Murders, Rapine, and all kinds 
Cuelty ; are ſufficiently plain cauſes of ti 
Miſerics and Calamities of Men in Soci 
So that the original Conſtitution, Orde 
and Tendency of Things, is evidently 
nough fitted and deſigned, to eſtabliſh u 
rally a juſt and ſuitable Difference in genent 
between Virtue and Vice, by their reſpedin 
Fruits or Effects. 
But that 2. But tho' originally the Conſtitutu on 
now in this and Order of God's Creation was indes 
% . ſuch, that Virtue and Vice are by ti 
„e regular Tendency of Things, followed witl 
order of natural Rewards and Puniſhments : n 
things is ſo in Event, through ſome great and genen en 
oy Corruption and Depravation, (whencel 
often flu. ever That may have ariſen, of which u 
riſkes in be/ eafter;) the condition of Men 1n tl 
gear N, preſent State is plainly ſuch, that this nad 
— ral Order of things in the World is 'mal 
under the feſtly perverted; Virtue and Goodneſs tf 
ereateſt viſibly prevented in great meaſure fia 
72 obtaining their proper and due Effect, Mean 
4 eſtabliſhing Mens Happineſs proportionab 
to their Behaviour and Practiſe; 
Wickedne 
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«kedneſs and Vice very frequently 
ſcape the Puniſhment, which the general 
iure and diſpoſition of Things tends to 
nnex unto it. Wicked Men, by Stupidi- 
7, Inconſiderateneſs, and ſenſual Plea- 
ure, often make ſhift to ſilence the re- 
roaches of Conſcience ; and feel very 
ittle of that confuſion and remorſe of 
lind, which ought naturally to be conſe- 
ent upon their vitious Practiſes. By 
ccidental Strength and Robuſtneſs of 
onſtitution; they frequently eſcape the 
atural ill conſequences of Intemperance 
nd Debauchery: and enjoy the ſame 
roportion of Health and Vigour, as thoſe 


dlameable Sobriety. And Injuſtice and 
niquity, Fraud, Violence and Cruelty, 
hough they are always attended indeed 
rith ſufficiently calamitous conſequences 
1 the general , yet the moſt of thoſe evil 
onſequences fall not always upon ſuch 


hare in the guilt of the Crimes, but v 

ommonly on thoſe that have the lea 

Un the contrary : Virtue and Piety, Tem- 
perance and Sobriety, Faithfulneſs, Ho- 
1 and Charity; though they have in- 
eed both in themſelves the true Springs 
Happineſs, and alſo the greateſt proba- 
bilities of outward Cauſes to concur in 
Promoting their temporal Proſperity, 
hough they cannot indeed be prevented 
rom affording a Man the higheſt Peace 
and Satisfaction of Spirit, and many other 
avantages hoth of Body and Mind in 


r — ——S = * = 


ſteſpect of his own particular Perſon ; Yet 
I U 3 in 


ho live up to the Rules of ſtrict and un- 


erſons in particular, as have the greateſt 
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in reſpect of thoſe Advantages which tl 
mutual P actiſe of ſocial Virives ought tf 
produce in common, it is in experieng 
found true, that the Vices of à great pait 
of Mankind do fo far prevail againſt Ng 
ture and Reaſon, as frequenthy to opprek 
the Virtue of the Beſt; and not only hind 
der them from enjoying thoſe publick B& 
nefits, which would naturally and regs 
larly be the conſequences of their Virtue 

but ofi-times bring upon them the greateſ 
temporal Calamities, even for the fake d 
that very Virtne. For it is but too vel 
known, that Good Men are very oftel 
afflicted and impoveriſhed, and matt 
a prey to the Covetouſneſs and An 
bition of the Wicked; and ſometime 
molt cruelly and maliciouſly -perſecutel, 
even upon the account of their Good 
neſs it ſelf, In all which Affairs, thi 
Providence of God ſeems not very ett 
dently to mterpoſe for the Protection d 
the Righteous. And not only ſo; bit 
even in Judgments alſo, which ſeem mort 
immediately to be inflicted by the Hand d 
Heaven, it frequently ſuffers the Righteoll 
to be involved in the ſame Calamitie 
with the Wicked, as they are mixed tv 
gether in Buſineſs and the Affairs of ti 
World, # 

hir theres , 2: Which things being fo ; (viz. that that 

fore there is plainly in Event no ſufficient diſtindtin 

muſt needs made between Virtue and Vice; no P!0 

be a future portionable and certain Reward annexel 


State of to the one, nor Puniſhment to the other, 
Rewards 


and Pu- in this preſent World:) And yet it being 00 
niſhmenta. leis 


Will that all rational 


cannot but fee and take 
otice how every Creature 
ehaves itſelf; and cannot 


ith ſuch as obe 
ind imitate his an: 
de diſpleaſed with ſuch as act 
ontrary thereto;) It being 
ertain, I ſay, that if hell 


n vindication of the Ho- 
our of his Laws and 
Government , fem at 
ome time or other this his 
\pprobation or 
Jure, by making finally a 
ſuitable Difference between 
tacle who obey him, and 
thole who obe 
voidably , 


and That God be} himſelf a Being of inh- 
ite Juſtice a nd Goodneſs; and it be his 
Creatures 
mitate his moral Perfections; and he 


hings be ſo, God muſt needs, MA 
 TapT4 tis 48 
. ou Corn n $% TX y6y]; *Ou 


him not: It . 
either that all thele Not ions 
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eſs undeniably certain in the general, 2s 
as been before ſtiown, that i there be a God 


5 


ſhould 
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hut be accordingly pleaſed. 
his Wall. 


ature, and 
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follows una- 


which we frame concerning God, are falſe; 
and that there is no Providence, and .God 
ſees not, or at leaſt has no regard to what 
ij done by his Creatures, and conſequently 
the ground of all his own moral Attributes 
is taken away, and even his Being it ſelf; 
or elſe that there muſt neceſſarily be a 
Fature State of Rewards and Puniſhments after 


ths Liſe, whereiy, all the 


preſent difhcul- 


ties of Providence ſhall be cleared up, by 
a exact and impartial Adminiſtration of 


Us 


Juſtice, 
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 Tuſftice. But now, that theſe Notions an 
Tue; that there is a God, and a Providence 
and that God is himſelf a Being indued with 
all moral Pęrfections, and expects and com 
mands that all his rational Creatures ſhoulf 
overn all their Actions by the ſame Rule, 
2 been particularly and diſtinctly prove 
already. It is therefore directly Demonſtry 
ted, that there muſt be a Future State cf R& 
wards and Funiſhments. Let not thine bear 
envy Sinne /s; but be thou in the fear of the Lon 
all the day long; For ſurely there is a Rewatl 
and thine Expe@ation ball not be cut off, Prot 

23. 17 & 18, 

of the 4, This Argument is indeed a comma 
Sroical O-. one; but it is nevertheleſs ſtrorgly co 
Ferairg the cluſive and unauſwerable: So that, who 
Self e. eyer denies a Future State of Rewards au 
ciency of Puniſhments, muft of neceſſity by a chan 
itte to of unavoidable Conſequences be forced to 
apps recur to downright Atheiſm. The only 
middle Opinion that can be invented, ! 
that Aſſertion of the Stoicks, that Virtue l 
Self-ſufficicvit to its own Happineſs, and! 
full Reward to it ſelf in all Caſes, evel 
under the greateſt Sufterings that can befi 
a Man for its ſake. Men who were 10 
Certain of a Future State (though moſt d 
them did indeed believe it highly probe 
ble ;) and yet would not give up the Caf 
of Virtue z had no other way left to deſell 
it, than by aſſerting that it was in l 
Cafes and under all Circumſtances, abſolut6 
iy Self- ſufficient to its own Happinels: 
Whereas on the contrary, becauſe it is mat 
mar not Self-ſuffcient, and yet undoubtet 
the Cauſe of Virtue is not to be given Up; 


'Y * * there 
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herefore they. ought from thence to have 
oncluded the Certatnty of a Future State. 
hat Virtue is truly worthy to be choſen, 
yen merely for its own ſake, without 
my reſpe&t to any recompenſe or reward; 
muſt indeed neceſſarily be acknowledged. 
But it does not from hence follow, that 
He who Dies for the ſake of Virtue, is 
really any more Happy, than he that dies 


le Humour or Obſtinacy whatſoever ; if 
e has no other Happineſs than the bare 
Satisfaction ariſing from the Senſe of his 
roſoluteneſs in perſiſting to preſerve his 
Virtue, and in adhering immoveably to 
what he judges to be right; and there be 
no Future State wherein he may reap any 
Benefit of that his reſolute perſeverance. 
On the contrary, it will only follow, that 
God has made Virtue neceſſarily amiable, 
and ſuch as Men's Judgment and Conſci- 
ence can never but chooſe; and yet that 
he has not annexed to it any ſufficient 
inoouragement, to ſupport Men effectual] 


table were the Things which ſome of the 
Philoſophers have ſaid upon this Subject; 
and which ſome very few extraordinary 
Men (of which Regulus is a remarkable 


ww — SY „ — — 3 2 CY —— —— ——— OS — — a 


Inſtance) ſeem to have made good in 


Wl their Practiſe, even beyond the common: 
Wy Abilities of humane Nature: But tis very 
plain (as I before hinted) that the general 

Practiſe of Virtue in the World, can ne- 

ver be ſupported upon this Foot; It be- 
Ing indeed neither poſhble nor truly 
Wl icafonable, that Men by adhering to Vir- 
tue 


or any fond Opinion or any unreaſona- 


in that Choice. Brave indeed and admi- 
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tue ſhould part with they 
e Je date. Lives, if * thereby they 
_ ——_— 2 eternally deprived then: 
4 ToAUTar|/a; T aging ad _ i": *1; 

Sip, $i ald 5 val d. ſelves of all poſſibility of 
2eXpiyes. Dionyſ. Halicafn. receiving an Advantage 
from that adherence. Vin 
tue, tis true, in its proper Seat, and with 
all its full Effects and Conſequences ut 
hindred; muſt be confeſſed to be the chi 
Good; as being truly the Enjoyment, x 
well as the Imitation of God: But, as the 
+ Practiſe of it is citeum 
+ Porro ipſa Virtus, cum ſtantiated in this preſent 
fibt bonorum culmen vendt- World, and in the reſent 
= * State of things; tis plain 
c uin per pe 4 . . *, | m 
— nec exterioribus, ſed It 18 not it be if the Ce 
incerioribus ; nec aliens, ſed Good, but only the mean 
pane noſtris & propriis. to it; as Running in 14 
——abfir ergo, ur quam- Race, is not it ſelf” che 
diu in hoc bello inteſtinq N b h th 0 
ſumus, jam nos beatitud i- Prize, but t E Way to 0 
nem, ad quam vincendo vo- tam ift. 
jumus pervenire, adeptos eſſe 1 1 
credamus. Auguſtin. de Civitate Dei, lib. 19. c. ce Arix & mate 
Non enim virtus ipfa eſt Summum Bonum, ſed effectrix „K 
eſt ſummi boni; quoniam perveniri ad illud ſine virtute non poreſ 
Lattant. lib. 3 | | 


From 5. Tis therefore abſolutely impoſſible, 
— that the whole View and Intention, the 
of « Nine original and the final Deſign of God's cres. 
State is ting ſuch rational Beings as Men are; 
An com endued with ſuch noble Faculties, and f. 
— neceſſarily conſcious of the eternal and 

unchangeable Differences of Good and 
Evil: *Tis abſolutely impoſſible (I fay) 
that the whole Deſign of an infinitely Will 
and Juft and Good God, in all this, how 


a 
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e nothing more than to keep up eternally 

MM Succeſſion of new Generations of Men; 

i choſe in ſuch à corrupt, confuſed, and 

Wiforderly State of Things, as we fee the 

reſent World is in; without any, due and 
regular, Obſervation, of the etetnal Rules 
f Good and Evil; without any clear and 
remarkable Effect, of the great and moſt 
neceſſary Differences of things; without 
any ſufficient Diſcrimination of Virtue and 
Vice, by their proper and reſpective Fruits; 
and without any final Vindication of the 
Honour and Laws of God; in the propor” 
tionable Reward of the Beſt, _ or Puniſh- 
ment of the Worſt of Men. And conſe= _ 
quently it is certain and neceſſary, (even 
as certain as the moral Attributes of God 
before demonſtrated,) that inftead of the 
continuing an eternal Succeſſion of new 
Generations in the preſent Form and State 
of Things, there muſt at ſome time or 
other be ſuch a Revolution and Renovati- 
on of Things, ſuch a Future State of ex- + 
lence of the ſame Perſons, as that by an 
exact diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments therein, all the preſent Diſorders 
and Inequalities may be ſet right; and that 
the whole Scheme of Providence, which to 
Us who judge of it by only one ſmall 
Portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable 
and much confuſed; may appear at its 
Conſummation, to be a deſign worthy of 
infinite Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs. 
Without this, All * comes l fir, ur fi ab ill res 
to Nothing, If this Scheme rum Summa, quam ſuperi- 
be Once broken ; there 18 us comprehend imus, aberra· 
no Juſtice, no Goodneſs, veris ; omnis ratio intereat, 


& ad nihilum omnia rever- 
rantur. Lactant. lib, 7. 


po 
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no Order, no Reaſon, nor any thing upon 

which any Argument in moral Mat. 

ters can be founded, left in the World. 
Nay, even though we ſhou!d ſet aſide al 
conſideration of the Moral Attributes of 

God, and conſider only his Natural Perfe- 
ctions, his infinite Knowledge and Wik 

dom, as Framer and Builder of the World; 

it would even in That View only, appear 
infinitely improbable, that God fhoull 

have created ſuch Beings as Men are, and 
indued them with ſuch excellent Faculties, 

and placed them on this Globe of Earth, 

as the only Inhabitants for whoſe ſake thi 

art at leaft of the Creation is manifeſt] 

Fitted up and accommodated ; and all thy ad 

+ Non enim temere, nec Without any further De- Wl" 


fortuĩto ſati & creati ſumus 


ſign, than f only for the of 


ſed profecto fuir quzdamvis, maintaining a perpetul er 
— — hum Succeſſion of Tuch ſho n 
NO, NCC 1 guc ret aut — . . | 
ret, quod — eee 6 lived Generations of Mor- V 
omnes labores, tum incideret tals, as we at preſent are; 
en malum ſempiret= to live in the utmoſt. cor BW: 
IG Tie. Neft. lb. 1. fuſion and diſorder for 4 ſul 
very few Years, and then Periſh eternally 4 
into Nothing. What * cal 
» $i fine cauſi gignimur; be imagined more vain and e 
f — — — empty? what more ab. 
providentia nulla verſatur . to 
fi caſu nobiſmeripſis ic vo» ſurd? what more voi of * 
luptatis noſtræ gratia naſci - all Marks of Wiſdom, than 
mur; f nihil poſt mortem the Fabrick of the World, WW" 
— — haoy am and the Creation of Man 15 
vanum, quam humana res eſt, kind, upon this Sappory I 
quam mundus ipſe? La#ant, on? But then, take in allo 1 
lib. 7. the Conſideration of the e 


Moral Attributes of God; 


and it amounts (as I have ſaid) to a com 


pleat 


od 


— 
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pleat Demonſtration, that there muſt be a 


Future State. 
6. It may here at firſt ſight ſeem to be K the 


z very ftrange thing, that through the 9 
whole Syſtem of Nature, in the material, |, cjeary 
in the animate, in the irrational part of and plainly 
the Creation, every ſingle thing ſhould — in bis 
have in it ſelf ſo many and ſo obvious, ſo — 
evident and undeniable marks, of the guru, us 
infinitely accurate Skill and Wiſdom of in the Fa. 
their Almighty Creator; that from the 5 
brighteſt Star in the Firmament of Hea- rid. 
yen, to the meaneſt Pebble upon the Face 
of the Earth, there is no one piece cf Mat- 
ter which does not afford ſuch inſtances of 
admirable Artifice and exact Propcrtion 
and Contrivance, as exceeds all the Wit 
of Man, (I go not tay to imitate, but 
even) ever to be able fully to ſearch out 
and comprehend; And yet, that in the 
management of the rational and moral 
World, for the ſake of which all the reſt 
was created, and is preſerved only to be 
ſubſervient to it; there ſhould not in many 
Ages be plain Evidences enough, either of 
the Wiſdom, or of the Juſtice and Good- 
neſs of God, or of ſo much as the inter- 
poſition of his divine Providence at all; 
to convince Mankind clearly and gene- 
nlly of the World's being under his im- 
mediate. Care, Inſpection and Govern- 
ment, This, I ſay, may indeed at firſt 
hght ſeem very wonderful. But if we 
conſider the matter more cloſely and at- 
tentively, it will appear not to be fo 
range and aſtoniſhing, as we are apt to 

| 1magine, 


| 
f 
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imagine. For, as in a great Machine, eq, 
trived by the skill of a conſummate -Anik, 
cer, fitted up and adjuſted with all c 
ceivable Accuracy for ſome very difficult 
and deep-proje&ed Defign , and poliſae 
and fine-wrought in every; part of it, with 
admirable niceneſs and dexterityz ay 
Man who. ſaw and examined one or tw 

Wheels thereof, could not fail to obſerye 3 
thoſe ſingle parts of it, the admirable, 4 
and exact skill of the Work-man ; | and yy 
the Excellency of the End or | Uſe i 
which the whole was contrived, he woll 
not at all be able, even though he W ſe 
himſelf alſo a skilful Artificer, to die 
ver and comprehend, without ſeeing NI 
Whole fitted up and put together: n 
though in every part of the natural Work 
conſidered even | ſingle, and - unconnecell fi 
the Wiſdom of tlie great Creator fufficient to 
ly appears; yet his Wiſdom and Juſtie 
and Goodneſs in the Diſpoſition and fr 
vernment of the moral World, which an 
ceſſarily depends on the. Connexion th 
Iſſue of the whole Scheme, cannot pero an 
be diſtinctly and fully comprehended de 
any Finite and Created Beings, much kk 
by frail and weak and ſhort-lived Mortals 
before the Period and Accompliſhment a 
certain great Revolutions. But 'tis excel 

ingly reaſonable to believe, that a6 ti 
Great Diſcoveries which by the Diligena i ſe. 
and Sagarity of later Ages have beg de 
made in Aſtronomy and Natural Philo an 


4 phy, have opened ſurprizing Scenes of the Pow to 
er and Wiſdom of the Creator, beyond wt] va 
Men could pojiibly have conceived «Fl th 

imagined 


1 
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znagined in Former Times: fo at the unfold- 

ing of the whole Scheme of Providence in the 
Concluſion of: this preſent State, Men will 

be ſurprized with the amazing Manifeſtati- 

ons of Juſtice and - Goodneſs, which will then 

appear to have run through the whole 

Series of God's Government of the Moral 

World. A 


This is the chief and greateſt Argument, 

on which the natural Proof of a Future State 

of Rewards and Puniſhments, muſt | princt- 

pally be founded, Yet there are alſo 

ſeveral other collateral Evidences, which 

jyntly conſpire to render the ſame 

Thing extreamly credible to mere natu- 

ral Reaſon. As —— 
J. There is very great Reaſon, even / be Im 

from the bare Nature of the Thing it ſelf, the 2 

to believe the Soul to be Immortal; Sepa- and le 

rate from all moral Arguments drawn natural 

from the Attributes of God; and without Hh A 

any Conſideration of the general. Syſtem of W 

the World, or of the Univerſal Order 

and Conſtitution, Connexion and Depen- 

dencies of Things. The Immortality of 

the Soul, has been commonly believed in 

* all Ages and in all Pla- 

ces, by the unlearned part Et primum quidem om- 

of all civilized People, and A g Se, ik 

by the almoſt general con- Or ere 

ſent of all the moſt barbarous Nations un- 

der Heaven; from a Tradition ſo ancient 

and fo univerſal, as cannot be conceived 

to owe its original either to Chance or to 

vam Imagination, or to any other Cauſe 

than to the Author of Nature Himſelf: 

| And 
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| And the moſt learned and thinking part d 

Mankind, at all times and in all Cows 

tries, . where the Study of Philoſophy ha 

been in any meaſure cultivated, haveprets 

ty generally. agreed, that it 1s capable of 

a juſt Proof from the abſtract conſide- 

ration of the Nature and Operations of the 

Soul it ſelf, That none of the know 

Qualities of Matter can in any poſſible 

Variation, Diviſion, or Compoſition, pro- 

duce Senſe and Thought and Reaſon, i 

abundantly evident, as has been demon» 

+ Demon- ſtrated in the former + Diſcourſe, That 

ftration of Matter conſiſts of innumerable, divilible, 

— . ſeparable, and for the moſt part aQually 
and Attri- ,.*. 2 | 

bures of disjoyned Parts; is acknowledged by all 

God, See Philoſophers. That the Powers and Facil. 

alſo a Ler-: ties of the Soul, being the moſt remote and 

Dodo diſtant from all the known Properties d 

with the Matter, that can be imagined, *tis at 

Jeveral A. leaſt a putting great violence upon our Ret 

7 — _ ſon, to imagine them ſuperadded by Ons 

bie. nipotence to one and the fame Subſtance; 

cannot eaſily be denied. That *tis highly 

unreaſonable and abſurd, to ſuppofe the 

Soul male up. of innumerable Conſciouk 

neſſes, as Matter is neceſſarily male up 

of innumerable Parts; and on the contra 

ry, that 'tis highly reaſonable to believe 

the ſcat of Thought to be 2 ſimple Subſtance, 

ſuch as cannot naturally be divided and 

crumbled into Pieces, as all Matter 1 

manifeſtly ſubject to be; muſt of necel- 

ſity be confeſled. Conſcquently the Sal 

will not be liable, to be diſſolved at the dif 

ſolution of the Body: And therefore it wil 

naturally 
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maturally be Immortal. All this ſeems to 
follow, at leaſt with the higheſt degree 
of prabability, from the ſingle conſidera- 
tion of the Souls being endued with Senſe, 
Thought or Conſciouſneſs. I cannot tmagine, - 


faith * Cyrus, in that Speech 
which Xenophon relates he 
made to his Children a lit- 
tle before his. Death, that 
the Soul while it is in this 
Mortal Body, Iives ; and that 
when it 74 ſeparated from it, 
then it ſhould die: I cannot 
er ſvade my ſelf, that the 
Hul, by bein 
this Body which is devoid of 
Senſe, ſhould . thereupon be- 


ſeparated from 


\* *Ou 701 £16, a mids 
N ren Gron m l 
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awry . Cyrus apud Xen, 


come itſelf likewiſe devoid of Senſe * On the 


contrary, it ſeems to me moi'e reaſonable to be- 


lere, that wben the Mind is ſeparated from 
the- Body, Then it | 
ſenſible and intelligent; Thus He. But then 
further, if we take alſd into the Conſide- 


ſhould become moſt of all 


nation all the higher and nobler Faculties, Ca- 
pacities and 3333 of the Soul; the 


Argument wi 
I am per ſwaded, faith + G- 
cero, when I conſider with 
phat Swiftneſs of Thought 
the Soul is indued, with what 
a wonderful Memory of Things 
paſt, and fore-caft of Things 
to come; how many Arts, 
bow many Sciences, how many 
wonderful Inventions it bas 


X 


ſil} become much ſtronger, 


+ Quid malta? Sic mihi 
perſuaſi, fic ſentio; quuti 
tanta celeritas an imorum ſir, 
taſta memoria præteritorum, 
fururorum providentia, ror 
artes, tantæ ſcienti®, tot in- 
venta; non poſſe cam nau - 
ram, quæ res eas contineat, 
eſſe mortalem. Cic. de 
ſeneFute. 


found 


/ 


' A 
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found gut; that That Nature, which is Poſſeſs 
ſour of ſuch Faculties, cannot be Mortal. . 


* Quod & praterita te- 
near, & futura provideat, & 
compierti poſſit pra ſentia; 
hec divina ſunt : Nec inve- 
nietur unquam, unde ad ho- 
minem venire poſſint, niſt 
a Deo. Idem Tuſc. Queſt. 
lib, 1. 


Wit of Man e 


gain; Jhe Memory, ſaith * 
he, which the Soul bas of 
Things that have been, n 
its Foreſight of Things thi 
will be, and its large Gn. 
prehenſion of things that 4 
preſent are, are plainly à 
vine Powers : Nor can. the 


ver invent any way, by whid 


theſe Faculties could poſſibly come to be n 
Menu, but by immediate Communication fr 


|| Mentem hominis quam- 
vis cam non videas, ut De- 
um non vides; tamen, ut 
Deum agnoſcis ex operi- 
bus ejus, fic ex memoria 
rerum & inventione & ce- 
leritate Morus, omniq; pul- 
chricudine virtutis, vim di— 
vinam Mentis agnolcico. Id. 
ibid. 


God. Again; Iho' ve ſt 
not, ſaith he, the Soul 
Man, as indeed neither art 
we able to ſee God; Tet, u 
from the Works of God w 
are certain of bis Beim; | 
from the Faculties of . tf 
Soul, its Memory, its Inv 
tion, its Swiftneſi of Thought 
its noble Exerciſe of all Vi. 


tuec, we cannot but be convinced of its &. 
vine or4ginal and nature. And, ſpeaking 


of the Strength and Beauty of that Arg 


ment, nich from the wonderful Facul 
ties and Capacities of the Soul, concludes 
it to be of an Immaterial and Immortil 
Nature; Tho' all the vulgar and little Hl. 


T Licet concurrant ple- 
beii omnes philoſopbi, (fic 
enim ii qui a Plarone & So- 
crate & ab illa tamilia dſſi- 


dent, appe,landi videutur:) non modo nihil unquam tam eleganter 


loſophers in the World, faiti 
+ he, (for ſo I cannot nt 
call all ſuch, as diſſent fron 


xplicabuut, led ne hoc quidem ipſum quam ſubtiliter concluſum 


imelligent. Id, Joi. 


Plato 
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Iato and Socrates a#d thoſe rior Ge- 
157 ſhould pant their al ether , 
they will not only never, while they lite, be 
able to explain any thing ſo neatly and ele- 
unly; but even this Argument it ſelf, 
they will never have under landing enough ful- 
ly to perceive and compreberd, how neat and 
eantiful and ſtrong it is. The chief preju- 
dice againſt the belief of the Souls exiſting 
thus and living after the Death of the 
Boly ; and the Summ of all the Objecti- 
ons brought againft this Doctrine by the 
icurean Philoſophers of old, who denied 
the Immortality of the Soul; and by cer- 
tain Atheiſtical Perfons of late who dif- 
fer very little from them in their manner 
of reaſoning; is „ Ae 


That they * cannot appre- 


have any Senſe or Percep- 
tim, without the Body 
wherein evidently are all 
the Organs of wy But 
neither | can they any bet- 
ter apprehend or explain 
bor the Soul in the Body 

(that is, the Body it ſelk, 
"Wy according to their Opini- 
on,) is capable of Sens or 


lerception, by means of 
the Orgars of Senſe. And 
beſides: This Argument, 


chat the Soul can have no 
Perception, when all the 
ways of Perception that 
We have at preſent Ideas of, 
| X 2 


hend how the Soul can 


tura animai eff, 

Et ſentire poreſt ſecreta 4 
corpore noſtro; ) 

Quinq; (ut optaor ) eam 
cds d- eſt ue, aus 
Qam: 

—— Ar neq; ſeotſum o- 
culi, &c. 

Lucret. lib. 3. a 

Quod autem corpus anini# 
per ſe? quæ materia? ubi 
cogitatio iii? quomodo vi- 
ſus ? audirus ? aut qui cangir ? 
qui uſus ejas ? ant quod ſine 
his bonum? Plan. lib. 7. 

Neg; aliud eſt quidquani 
cur incredibilis his animo- 
rum videacur æteruitas, nifi 
quod nequeunt qualis fit ani. 
mus vacans corpore \atelhgere 


& cogirarione comprehendes 


re. Cit. Tuſc. Qeſf. libs: 4.1 


} Quaſi vero inrelligand 
are 


* ” 
9 = * 
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qualis fir in ipſo corpore. are removed; is exactly thy 
—— 3 very ſame Argument, ang 
keilior — cogitatio, NO other, than What a 
mulrcq; oblcurior, qualis Man born blind might 
animus in corpore fir, quam make uſe of with the y 
qualis cum exietit. Id. ibid. ſame force, to prove that 

none of Us can pollibl 
have in our preſent Bodies ons Perceptin 
of Light or Colours; as | 

+ Demonſtration of the Be- have explained more par 
ing and Attributes of God, ticularly in the F former 
* Uh, Or Diſcourſe. 

The natu- This conſideration, of the . Soul's ap 
ral cred pearing in all Reaſon to be natural! in 
= I ,, mortal, afforded great Pleaſure and & 
being Im- tisfaCtion to the wiſeſt and ſobereſt Men i 
metal of the Heathen World; as a great Suppat 
great U, under Calamities and Sufferings, eſpeciall 
to the wi- 
ſer Hea- under ſuch as Men brought upon then 
then, ſelves by being virtuous ; filled then 

with great hopes and comfortable expel 
tions of what was to come hereafter , and 
was 2 mighty incouragement to the pm 
ctiſe of all moral Virtue, and particularlj 
to take pains in ſubduing the Body an 
keeping it in ſubjection to the Reaſon d 
the Mind. Firft, it afforded great Pler 
ſure and Satisfaction, to the wiſeſt and 
fobereſt Men in the Heathen World, fr 
the bare contemplation of the Thing I 
ſelf. No Body, faith * Cicen 

| * Sed Me nemo de im- ſhall ever drive Me from tit 

— 1 ang c. Hape of Immortality: And, 

f Quod fi in hoc erro, 


quod animos hominum immortales eſſe credam, libenter erro ; 10 


mihi-hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueti volo- 
ae ſenedlute. | 1 


! 1 Wo» TO 
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this my —_— concerning the Immor- 
ality of the Soul, ſhould at laft prove an 
Error; yet it is a very delightful Error; 
{nd I will never ſuffer my ſelf to be undecei- 
ed in ſo pleaſing an Opinion, as long as I live. 
Mcondly, it was a great Support to them 
nder Calamities and Sufferings, eſpeci- 
ly under ſuch as Men brought upon 
hemſelves by being Virtuous: Theſe and 
he like Contemplations, faith | 
Cicero, had ſuch an Effe# || His & talibus adduQus 
pon Socrates, that when he duft i 
us tried for his Life, be gie, nec judicibus ſupplex 
eirher deſired any Advocate fuit; & fſupremo vitæ die, 
p plead his Cauſe, nor made de hoc ipſo mulra differuir; 


EP . & paucis ance diebus, cum 
w Supplication to his Fudges fete velſef ede 6 tl 


or Mercy; and on the very dia, noluic. Ita enim 
off day of bis Life, made cenlebar, iraq; diſſeruit, due 
any excellent Diſcourſes _ er * 
n this Sul eck; and a few excedentium, &c. 1d. Tac. 
ays before, when he had gueſt. lib. 1. 
opportunity offered bim | 
have eſcaped out of Priſen, he would 
ot lay hold of it For thus be believed, 
d thus he taught; that when the Souls of 
en depart. out of their Bodies, they go two 
ferent ways; the Virtuous to a place of Hap- 
meſs, the Wicked and the Senſual to Miſery. 
budly, it filled them with great Hopes, 
nd comfortable Expectations of what 
as to come hereafter: O 

apy Day, faith * the good * O praclaryum diem, 
Id Man in Cicero, when  quum in illud animorum 


| concilium cætumq; profi- 


) of Spirits, and depart ba & colluvione difcedam ! 
k of this wicked and mi ſe- Idem de Senedt. 


X 3 rably 
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zably confuſed World! Laſtiy, It was x 

mg ty. incouragement to the practiſe 9 4 

all moral Virtue, and particularly to tak 

pains in ſubduirg the Body and keeping i * 

in ſubjection to the Reaſon of the Mind, 

We ought to ſpare. no Pay 
FH N q — ſaith + Plato, ta obtain th 
f . i? Hobit of Virtue and Wiſin 
2A, 9 # i ig A, ν Mm this Life; for the Fru 
Plato in Phadone. is noble, and the Hope is wy of 

great, Again; having rech. 
one1 up the temporal Advantages: of Vir 
tue in the preſent Worll 


, |, Ke? . . „ wires he adds; But we bave w 
n La yet mentioned the great and 
— Ti J dr bs ys e chiefeſt Rewards, mbich anil 
tier wie ys e propoſed to Virtue; ul \ 


s 765 % 56% Teil wer what can be truly great, i 
TeeoCuTs Xeoves es Tav- 


: „ © ſmall a proportion of Tim! 
Plato de Repabl, l. 10. OY Rar ves CE of the long - 
Liver in this our preſent ; 

World, being inconſiderable and nothing i 8 
compariſon of Eternity. And again; , 

things, ſaith * he, are wil , 

* Tere win % be thing, either in Number oil . 


TAnve £8 H e | . * þ 
eee Greatneſs, in compariſon vi 
fe Tiger Ide m. ibid. t ho ſe Rewa / ds of V irtw, P 
| and Pmniſhments of Vice, { 

which attend Men after Death. And, 0 
mention no more places; f 


They, ſaith + he, who " 


O up es vine Evers 


wang 1 Heber x; $f res- the Games hope to obtain 1 
w, Nu απ]]τ]½ Victory in ſuch poor Matter, 8 . 
Oi 5 iu Teaidis & as Maſtling, Running, and , 


o 4 vic uc fe, MAY the like , think not much to 
AAo ive vans; Pla- 


40 de Legibs lib. 8, prepare themſelves for i 


Contef 
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Conteſf by great Temperance and Abſtinence * 
And ſhall our Scholars in the Study of Vr- 
te, not haue courage and reſolulion enongb, 
to * with Patience, for a far nobler 
Prizes Words very like thoſe of St 
Paul, 1 Cor. 9, 24. Know ye mot, that 
they which run in a Race, un all, And 
every Man that ftriveth for the Maſtery, is 
temperate in all things? Now they do it to 
obtain a corruptible Crown, but we an inco!- 
ruptible, | | 1 A 
2. Another Argument which may be 7% er. 


uſed in proof of a Future State, ſo fer as | — 


to amount to a very great probability; is Sate, 
That neceſſary Deſire of Immortality, Which 4rawn 
ſeems to be naturally implanted in all jr I 
Men, with an unevoidable Concern for what ehe of 
1s to come hereafter, If there be no Ex- Tmmirta- 
iſtence after this Life; it will ſeem that % 
the irrational Creatures, who always in- 
joy the preſent Good without any Care or 
Soljcitude for what may happen after- 
wards, are better provided for by Nature, 
than Men, whoſe Reaſon and Foreſight, 
and all other thoſe very Faculties, by 
which they are made more excellent than 
Bealts, ſerve them, upon this Sappoſition, 
ſcarcely for any other purpoſe, than to 
render them uneaſte and uncertain and fear- 
jul and ſolicitous about things which ar 
not, And it 1s not. at all probable, that 
God ſhould have given Men Appetites, 
wiich were mever to be ſatisfied ; Defires, 
wich had no Objects to anſwer them; and 
unavoidable Apprehenfions, of what was 
neue, really to come to paſs. 

X 4 3. Ano- 
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Another, 3. Another Argument, which may eren 
a; brought to prove a Future State, is Ihn! 
Fro cance Conſcience which all Men have of theft - 
or Fud;- OWN Actions, or that inward Fudgnen 
ment of which they neceſſarily paſs upon them Mis o 
bn. their own Minds: Whereby they that bay 
Rom 2.41, not any Law, are a Law unto themſelnn, 
aud .5, their Conſcience bearing Witneſs, and the, 
Tooughts accuſing or elſe excuſing one anoth ret 
There is no Man, who at any time dog 
gocd and brave and generous things, hut 
the reaſon of his own Mind applauds hin 
for ſo doing; and no Man at any tin ert 
does things baſe and vile, diſhonourableWMhin 
and wicked, but at the ſame time he erf 
demns himſelf in what he does. The o em 
is neceſſarily accompanied with go ich 
Hope, and Expectation of Reward: The | 
other with continual Torment and Fea Wir « 
of Puniſhment. And hence, as before, it 
is not probable, that God ſhould have br - 
framed and conſtituted the Mind of Man, 
as neceſſarily to paſs upon it ſelf a Fug 
ment which ſhall never be verified, and frand ci: 
erpetually and unavoidably convict inc 
£ a Sentence which ſhall never be cone 
med, 
Another, 4. Laſtly, Another Argument, which 
dann may be drawn from right Reaſon in pro ſer 
from Mans of a Future State, is this; That Man vin 
Apt. ©] plainly in his Nature an Accountable Cr 
ac.o,u ture, and capable of being Fudged. Thoſe ir 
abe Crea. Creatures inlecd, whoſe Actions are al 
tre. determined by ſomething without then. 
ſelves, or by what we call mere inſtinct; 

as they are not capable of having a RuF 

| 4 ; __ 
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ren them, ſo 'tis evident that neither 
an they be accountable for their Actions: 
ut Man, who has intirely within himſelf 
free Prineiple or Power of determinin 
s on Actions upon moral Motives, 5 
23 2 Rule given him to act by, which is 
ght Reaſon; can be, nay, cannot but 
e, accountable for all his Actions, how 
ir they have been agreeable or diſagree- 
Je to that Rule. Every Man, . becauſe of 
de natural Liberty of his Will, can and 
at to govern all his Actions by fome 
tain Rule, and give a Reaſon for every 
bing he does. Every moral Action he 
erforms, being Free and without any 
ompulſion or natural neceſſity, proceeds 
ither from ſome Good Motive or ſome Evil 
ne; is either conformable to rigbt Reaſon, 
r contrary to it; is worthy either of Praiſe 
r Diſpraiſe, and capable either of . 
r Aggravation, Conſequently it is high 
eaſonable to be ſuppoſed, that ſince there 
a Superiour Being, from whom we re— 
cired all our Faculties and Powers; and 
nce in the right Uſe or in the Abuſe of thoſe 
aculties, in the governing them by the 
ule of right Reaſon, or in the neglecting 
hat Rule, conſiſt all the moral Diffe- 
ence of our Actions; there will at ſome 
ime or other be an Examination or Iniquiry 
ade into the grounds and motives and 
ircumſtances of our ſeveral Actions, how 
gpreeable or diſagreeable they have been 
0 the Rule that was given us; and a 
Witable Fudgment be paſſed upon them. 


* 


the 


7 


pon theſe conſiderations, the Wiſeſt of 
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butes of God, ſcems to amount even tt 


by a Chain of clear and undeniable al 
| | it 
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the Antient Heathens believed and tag! 


that the Actions of every particular Per phd 


fon ſhould all be ſtrictly tried and en 
mined aftet his Death, and he have ay 
dingly a ju and impartial Senten 
paſted upon him. Which Doctrine thou 
the Poets indeed wrapt up in Fables 3 
obſcure Riddles, yet the wiſeſt of the Ph 
loſophers had a better Notion of it, li" 
more agreeable to Reafon. , Fron th 

| Fudgment, ſaith * Ui 


Or 


or though ji 


Depth of the Earth, or | 
to the extremi 


expreſſion very agrecabl 


Theſe, I fay, are very good and ſtroꝶ 
Arguments for the great probability of 
Future State: But That drawn, as abo 
from the confideration of the Moral Attt- 


1 


a Demonſtration. 


V. Though the neceſity and © indiſpenſallt 
ne ſi of all the great and moral Obligation | 
Natural Religion, and alſo the Cærtainty &. 
Future State of Rewards and Punifhments, [t 
thus in general deducible, even demonſtradl), 
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mt (in the preſent State of ' the World, by 
bat means. ſoever it came originally to be ſo 
orrupted; the particular C cum ſtances where- 
could not Now be certainly known but by 
Loelation ;) ſuch is the Careleſneſs, In- 
anfiderateneſs, and. Want of Attention of 
he greater part of Mankind, ſo many the 
Prejudices and. falſe . Notions tqkeu up by 
evil Education; ſo ſtreng and vialeut the un- 
reaſonable Luſts, Appetites, and Deſires of 
uſe; and ſo great the Blindneſs, intro- 
ded by Superſtitzous Opinions, vitious 
Cuſtoms, and debauched Practiſes through 
the World, that very few are able, in neality 
and effect, to diſcover theſe things clearly and 
plainly for © themſelves, tut Men have great 
weed of particular Teaching, and much In- 
ſtruction z to convince. them of the Truth, 
and Certainty, and Importance of theſe 
things; to give them a due Sehſe, and clear 
and juſt Apprehenſions concerning them; and 
to bring them effeQually. to the Practiſe of the 
plameſt and moſt neceſſary Duties. | : 

1, There 1s naturally in the greater part 2 
of Mankind, ſuch a prodigious Careleſoneſ;, Hiern 
Inconſiderateneſs, and, Want of Attention; as and urder- 
not only hinders them from making, uſe Au 
of their Reaſon, in ſuch manner as to diſ- - * by 
cover theſe things clearly and effectually for c,releſs- 
themſelves ; but is the cauſe of the groſſeſt neſs and 
and moſt ſtupid Ignorance imaginable. Some 4 
ſcem to have little or hardly any Notion 4 
ot God at all; and More take little or 
no care to frame juſt and worthy Apprehen- 
hons concerniug him, concerning tae Di- 
vine Attributes and Perfections of his Na- 
ture 5 
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hey let their Reaſon (as it were) ſleep, 
10 * are deaf to the Di- ä 1 
hates of common Under- 
landing, and, like Brute 
geaſts, minding only the 
hings that are before their 
yes, never conſider any 
ing that is abſtract from Senſe, or be- 
ond their preſent private Temporal Inte- 
ft, And it were well, if, even in civi- 
zed Nations, this was not, very nearly, 
he caſe of too many Men, when left en- 


Amicit. 


Multis fignis natura de- 
clarat quid velit: — ob- 
ſurdeſcimus ramen neſcio 
quo modo, nec aud imus. Cit. 

e 


xr Inſtruction, 


ot only Unattentrve, and 
mt; but commonly they 


4 fooliſh Not ions; which 
atural Underſtanding, and 


etter deſcribed, 
ero : 
uth + he, in ſuch Circum- 
ances, as that we could 
early and diſtinctly have diſ- 
rnd Nature her ſelf, and 
ne been able in the courſe of 
Lives to follow her true 
2 uncorrupted Directions; 
. alone might have been 
ficient, and there would 
we been little need of 
aching and Inſtrufion : 


Aken up early Prejudices, and many vai 


rely to themſelves, and void of particu- 


2. The greater part of Mankind are Aw by 


early pre- 
falſe A 


barely 


have 


Igno- 
alſo, 


hrongh a careleſs and Evil Education, riaas. 


ervert their 
inder them 


om uſing their Reaſon in moral Matters 
any effectual purpoſe. This cannot be 
than in the Words of 
If we had come into the World, 


＋ Si tales nos natura ge- 
nuiſſet, ut cam ipſam intu- 
eri & perſpicere, eaq; op- 
tima duce cut ſum vitæ con- 
ficere poſſemus; haud eſſet 
ſane quod quiſquam ratio- 
nem doctrinam requires 
rer. Nunc verò &c. Cic. 
Tuſc. Queſt. lib. 3. 8 

Nunc parvulos nobis de- 
dit igniculos, quos celericer 
malis morbus opinionibuſq; 


But 


— 


depravaris ſic reſtinguimus, 
ur nyſquam Nature lumen at- 
parext ——=Simu! arg; ediri 
in Lucem & ſuſcepti 1 5 
in omni continuo pravirdte, 
& in ſumma opinionum per- 
verſttate verſamur; ut pene 
cum lacte nurricis, errorem 
ſuxiſſe videamur. Cum ve- 
ro parentibus red d iti, deinde 
magiſtris traditi ſumus, tum 
ita variis imbuimur error 
bus, ut vanitati veritas, 

opinioni confirmat# natura 


ipſa ccc at Com vero 


accedit eodem, quaſi maxi- 
mus quidem magiſter, po- 


pulus, atq; omnis und jo, ad 
vitia confenriens multitudo; 


tum plane iuficimur opinio- 
num pravitate, a naturaq; 
ipſa deſciſcimus. Did. 


with ſuch Variety of Errors, that Truth | 
comes perfealy overwhelmed with Falſhool; 4 
the moſt natural Sentiments of 
entirely flifled with confirmed Follies : U 
when aſter all this, we enter npon Buſineſi 
the World, and make the Multitude, conſp 
ring every where in Woaickedneſs, our great Gn 
ond Example; 
wholly transformed, as it were, into com 
74 
preſent corrupt eſtate of Humane Natur 
is not eaſily to be met with. | 
3. In the generality of Men, the Aj 
ſual pf. tites and Deſires of Senſe are fo violent all 


Opi nions. 


And by (en. 
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with a number of moſt jr 


 Errony even with on- Nur 


But Now Nature has yivey 4 
only ſome ſmall Spark: 
right Reaſon, which we 

qmckly extinguiſh with © 
rupt Opinion and evil Pry 
ci ſes, that the true Light 
Nature 10 where appeants 
Aſſoon as we are bronybt im 
the World, immediately | 
dwell in the midft of all Wit 
edneſs, and are fun 


verſe and fooliſh Opimin 
ſo that we ſeem to ſuck 


Mili: Afterwards, when 
return to our Parents, ml 
are committed to Twton 


then we are further Jock 


our Minds, a 


then our very Nature it ſelf 


livelier Deſcription of ti 


Fires, Pu importunatè; the Buſineſs and the Pleaſii 


ions, and 
world 
Buſineſs. 


of the World, take up ſo much of thel 


time; and their Paſtors are fo very firol 
All 


as CA 


J unreaſonable; that, of demlelves, * 


hey are very backward and unapt to em- 
loy their Reaſon, and fix their Attention 


bon moral Matters; 


ard to 
f them. 
tle elegantly * expreſles 
) ſo nouriſhed up with us 
Om our very Childhood, 
nd ſo incorporated (as it 


our Lives; that it is 
ery difficult for Men to 
ithdrawy thei 
hbjects, and faſten them 


ableneſs of 
her Principle, 
ppetite ; yet with ſuch _ 
ſariety of Temptations are 
ey perpetually incompaſ- 
d, and continually ſoli- 
tel; and the Strength of 
ions, and Appetites, makes 


tions of Reaſon; 
mmonly they yield and 
bmit uh ractiſe thoſe 
hings, which at the ſame 


me the Reaſon of their 


Wn Mind condemns ; 


=” Do. Which Obſerva- 


n is ſo true of too great 


that Plato upon this 
Ground 


bart of Mankind, 


ere) into the whole courſe 


d great Oppd tion to the Tan porennia post. 


that 


d what they allow not, That , bogus, Deteriora ſequai, 


and ftill more back- 
THY themſelves to the Ig" 
Love of A= es is (as 


212 
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vov 1 S Ariſlat, E 1b... 
_ 2. c. 2. 


r Thoughts n Senſual 
on things re- 
ote from Senſe: And if perhaps they do 
tend a little, and begin to ſee the reaſo- 
governing themſelves by a 
than . mere Senſe and 


I Viria de mercede folici- 
tante Avaritia pecuniam 
promittit: Luxuria multas 
ac varias voluprates : Ambi- 
% purpuram & plauſum - 

ex hoc potentiam & quic- 
Senec. 
Epiſt, 59. 

% 5. ic zn wd 

* 9e d ny lor vj 
n ner dvi 5 - 
1 74 Wuas, * 4 e, av: 
YrArenT, iran S ou in 
eraprias Texte Plato de 
Legib. lib. 1. 

|—- Video meliota pro- 


f 
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BE oY, & vu? in d. Ground declares” * All 4y 
uh, mc e and Science 10, have in fp 
2 Ly * 5 5 bas - Opinion tefs of, 'dificulty. i 
Yen Hy 189% eus xc 47 ge- [4 em, 1 than that f makin 
Sus Lad Platoin Men Good Inſomuch that 

inomide, AF" oy F 
Is —— I Y d-. * 1 is well, faith, he, if a 
BE as Cesc, ib. 926 Trp, G9 come to attain a right 
x est n Nene Tagsywe- Senſe, and juſt and true J 
79. 1d. de Legib. lib. 2. tions of Things, even ly tid 

= tame they arrive at old Age. 

And, abe 4. But that which above all other thing 
ell, by vi. moſt depraves Mens natural Underſtan 
bet ing, and hinders them from diſcerning 
Pratiſes, and judging rightly of Moral Truths, » 
this; That as Fupid and careleſs Ignorang 
leads them into fend and ſuperſtitious Oy 
nions, and the Appetites of Senſe overcans 
and tempt them into Practices contrary t 
their Conſcience and Judgment ; ſo on ti 
reverſe, the multitude o 9 | 
nions, vitious Habits, and debauched Ii 
&iſes, which prevail in all Ages throug 
the greater part of the World, do recipn 
cally increaſe Mens groſs Ignorance, Car 
leſneſs and Stupidity. Falſe and une 
thy Notions of God, or Superſtitious A! 
prehenſions concerning him, which Ma 
careleſly and inconſiderately happen 9 
take up at firſt, do (as it were) þblind 
the Eyes of their Reaſon for the futur 
and hinler them from diſcerning what d 
it ſelf originally was eaſy enough to be 
Rom. 1. diſcovered. That which may be * 5 
, G God, has been manifef enough unto Ma 
in all Ages; for God hath ſhewed it itt 
them For the inviſible things of Him fri 
f (0 


heit 


PI 
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% Creation of the World are clearly ſceh, : 
ing underſtood by the things that are made; 
on his eternal Power and Godbead : So 
hat they who are ignorant of him, can- 
ot but be without excuſe, But notwith- 
anding all the Heathen World had fo 
ertain means of knowing God; yet ge- 
erally they glorified him not as God, nei- 
her were thankful, but became vain in 
heir Imaginations, and their fooliſh Heart 
as darkned; And they changed the glory 
the incorruptible God, into Images of 
he meaneſt and moſt contemptible 
reatures; and worſhipped and ſerved the 
reature more than the Creator, who is 
leſed for ever. The natural Conſe- 
ence of which abſurd Idolatry, and 
{> the juſt Judgment of God upon 
hem for it, was, that they were given 
pto a reprobate Mind, to . and 
o all vile Affections to ſuch a degree, 
hat not only their Common Practiſes, 
ut even their moſt: Sacred Rights and 
geligious Performances, became them- 
elves the extreameſt Abominations. And 
yen Men's Morals are thus corrupted, 
nd they run with greedineſs into all 
xcels of Riot and Debauchery; then, 
the other hand, by the ſame natural 
onſequence, and by the ſame juſt Judg- 
nent of God, both their Vitious Cuſtoms 
nd Actions, as well as Superſtitions Opi- 
ons, reciprocally increaſed the Blindneſs 


their 


their Hearts, darken the Judgment of Ephef. 4. 
heir Underſtandings, ſtupifie and fear 18 and 1g, 
_ 
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niculi extinguantur à natura given them originally 
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their Conſciences ſo. as to become yy 


feeling, and by degrees Un 
* Jaſtos natura eſſe fa - extinguiſh w ally. tha M. 
Ros; tantam autem eſſe Light of Nature in te n. 


corruptelam male conſuety» ; . 
dinis, ut ab ea ranquam ig- OWN Minds, which 


= exoriantorq; & con- jnable them to diſcen 
vIr! . | 

. . dn oa, between Good aul 

Wherefore By theſe means it comes to paſs, th 

= _ though the great Obligations and th 

to be principal Motives of Morality, are i 

taught and deed certainly diſcoverable and d 

_ - monſtrable by right Reaſon; end i 

3 2 conſiderate Men, when thoſe Moting 

on. and Obligations are fairly propoſed t 

them, muſt of neceſſity (as has hex 

fully proved in the foregoing Head 

yield their Aſſent to them as certain 

and , undeniable Truths; yet under the 

diſadvantages now mentioned, (as it i 

the caſe of moſt Men to fall under ſont 

or other of them,) very few are « 

Themſelves able, in reallity and eff& 

to diſcover thoſe Truths clearly a 

p__ for themſelves; But moſt Ma 

ave great need of particular Teach 

and much Iuſtruction, not without ſont 

weight of Authority, as well as Reaſon and 
Perſwaſion; 

1/t, To raiſe and ſtir up their Atter 
fron; to move them to {ſhake off thet 
habitual Careleſſneſs, Stupidity and It 
conſiderateneſs; to perſuade them t0 
make uſe of their natural Reaſon and 

Under 
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and Certainty of theſe things, For, 
as Men, notwithſtanding all the rati- 
onal Faculties they are by natiire in- 
Jued with, may yet through mere Neg- 
lect and Incogitancy be groſly and 
totally ignorant of the plaineſt and 
moſt obvious Mathematical Truths: 
ſo Men may alſo, for want of Conſi- 
deration, be very ignorant of ſome of 
the plaineſt Moral Obligations, which, 
as ſoon as diſtinctly propoſed to them, 
they cannot poſſibly avoid giving their Aſ- 
ſent unto, =—_ F 

2. To give them a due Senſe, and 
right and juſt Apprehenſions concerning 
theſe things; to convince them of the 
preat Concern and vaſt Importance of 
them; to correct the falie Notions, 
rain Prejudices, and fooliſh Opinions; 
which deprave their judgment; and 
to remove that Levity and Heedleſſneſs 
of Spirit, which makes Men frequently 
to be in their practic every little influ- 
enced by what in abſtra& Opinion they 
may ſeem firmly to believe. For there 
are many Men, who will think them- 
elves highly injared, if any one ſhould 
make any doubt of their Believing the 
indiſpenſable Obligations of Morality, 
aud the Certainty of a Future State of 
WH kewards and Puniſhments ; who yet in 


deir Lives and Actions, ſeem to have, 


pon their Minds but a very ſmall Senſe 
SA 3 cf 


Underſtanding, and to apply their 
Minds to apprehend and ſtudy the Truth 
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to be 
Men ma 
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of the Weight and infinite Importance of 
theſe great Truths. 

3. To Inculcate theſe things frequently 
upon Them, and preſs them effeQually 
to the practice of the plaineſt and 
moſt neceſſary Duties; to 2 
them to moderate thoſe Pa 
ſubdue thoſe Luſts, to conquer thoſe 
Appetites, to deſpiſe thoſe Pleaſures of 
Senſe, and (which is the greateſt Diff. 
culty of all) to reform and correct thoſe 
vitious Cuſtoms and evil Habits, which 
tempt and hurry them too often into 
the Commiſſion of ſuch things, as they 
are convinced at the ſame time, in the 
Reaſon of their own Minds, ought not 
practiſed. For 'tis very poſſible 
both clearly underſtand their 
Duty, and alſo be fully 
the reaſonableneſs of practiſing it; and 


ions, to 


convinced of 


Rom.7,23- yet at the ſame time, find @ Law in 
their Members warring and prevailing 
againſt the Law of their Mind, and bring 


ing them into 


* Quidam ad maznificas 
voces excitantur, & tranſe- 
unt in affectam dicentium, 
alacres vuſcu & ammo. Ra- 
pit illos inſtigatq; rerum 
puſchritudo. ſovat pro- 
tinus quæ audias, facere. 
Afficiuntur illi, & ſunt qua- 


les jobentur, ſi illa animo 


torma permanear, fi non 
impetum intignem protinus 


Captivity to the Law of & 


and Death. Men * ma) 
be pleaſed with the Beau. 
ty and excellency of Vir 
tue, and have ſome faint 
Inclinations and even Re 
ſolutions to practiſe 1; 
and yet at the return cf 
their Temptations, Col 


populus honeſti diſſuaſor excipilt 


Pauct lam quam conceperaat mentem, domum perterre potuerum. 
Schec. epiſt. 109. 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly fall back into their accuſtomed 

Vices; if the great Motives of their 

Duty be not very frequently and very 
ſtrongly inculcated upon them, ſo as to 

make very deep and laſting impreſſions 

upon their Minds; and they have nat 

ſome greater and higher Aſſiſtances af- 

forded them, than the bare Conviction of 

their own ſpeculative Reaſon. 

For theſe Reaſons (I ſay) it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that notwithſtanding 
the natural demonſtrableneſs both of the 
Obligations and Motives of Morality, 
yet conſidering the manifeſt corruptneſs 
of the preſent Eſtate which humane Na- 
ture is in, the generality of Men muſt 
not by any means be left wholly to 
the workings of their own Minds, to 
the uſe of their natural Faculties, and 
to the bare convictions of their own 
Reaſon; but muſt be particularly Taught 
and Inſtructed in their Duty, muſt have 
the Motives of it frequently and ſtrong- 
ly preſſed and inculcated upon them 
with great Weight and Authority, and 
muſt have many extraordinary Aſſiſtan- 
ces afforded them; to keep them effectual- 
ly in the Practiſe of the great and plaineſt 
Duties of Religion. 


And hence we may, by the way, juſt- 74. great 
ly obſerve the exceeding great Uſe de and 
and Neceſſity there is, of eſtabliſhing Neceſſity of 
an Order or Succeſſion of Men, whoſe of —— 
peculiar Office and continual Employ- eus. 


Y 3 ment 


* 
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ment it may. he, to Teach and Inſtrug 
People in their Duty, to preſs and 
exhort them perpetually to the Praqiſe 
of it, and to be Inſtruments of conyey, 
ing to them extraordinary Aſſiſtance, 
for that purpoſe. To which excellent 
Inſtitution, the Right and worthy Not. 
on of God and his Divine Perfection 
the juſt Senſe and Underſtanding d 
the great Duties of Religion, and the 
univerſal Belicf and due Apprehenſion 
of a Future State of Rewards and Pw 
niſhments; which the generality eve 
of the meaner and more ignorant fort 
of People among us, are now poſſeſt 
of; is manifeſtly and undeniably al: 
moſt wholly owing : As I ſhall har: 
Occaſion hereafter more particularly to 
obſerve, 


VI. Thongh in almoſt every Age ther 
habe indeed been in the Heathen Worll 
ſome wiſe and brave and good Men vb 
have made it their buſmeſs to ſludy and 
ratiſe the Duties of natural Religion 
Themſelves, and to teach and exhort 
Others to do the like; who i" there far 
to have been vaiſed up by Providence, as 
Inſtruments to reprove in ſome meaſure and 
put ſome ſind of check to the extream ſi- 
perftition and wickedneſs of the Nations 
wherein they lived Tet none of theſe bare 
ever been able to reform the World, with 
any confiderably great and univerſal Succeſs ; 
Becanſe they bave leen lut very Few, my 

ave 
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have in earneſt ſet themſelves about this 
excellent Work, and they that have indeed 
ſincerely done it, have themſelves been in- 
tirely ignorant of ſome  Do@rines, and very 
doubtful and uncertain of others, abſo- 
Iutely neceſſary for the bringing about that 
great end; and thoſe things which they 
have been certain of, and in yood meaſure 


under ſtood, they have mot been able to 


prove and explain clearly enough ; and 
thoſe that they have been able both to prove 
and explain by ſufficiently clear Rea ſoning, 
they have not yet had Authority enough 
to enforce and inculcate upon Men's Minds 


with ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion, as to influ- 


ence and govern the general praiſe of the 
World. | 

I. There have indeed in almoſt every 
Age been in the Heathen World, ſome 
Wife and Brave and Good Men, who 


have made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy and . 


practiſe the Duties of natural Religion 
Themſelves, and to teach and exhort 
Otvers to do the like, An eminent In- 
ſtance whereof, in the Eaſtern Nations, 
the Scripture it ſelf affords us in the 
Hiſtory of Fob, concerning whom it 
does not certainly appear, that he knew 
any poſitive revealed Inſtitution of Re- 
ligion, or that, before his Sufferings, 
any immediate Revelation was made 
unto him, as there was to Abraham and 
the reſt of the Patriarchs. Among the 
breeks, Socrates ſeems to be an extraor- 
dinary Example of this kind, Concern- 

4 4. | ing 
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concerning wh 
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om Plato tells us, in his Apo- 


logy, that * he.did nothing 
elſe, but go continually 
about, perſwading both old 
and young, not to be ſo 
much ſolicitous to gratifie 
the Appetites of the Body, 
or to heap up Wealth, or 
to raiſe themſclves to Ho- 
nour, or gain any out- 
ward Advantage whatſo—- 
ever; as to improve the 


Ie a mere, I) id Y Au- 
u. iH. Plato in Ahl. So- 
cat. | 


Mind by the continual Ex 
erciſe of all Virtue and 
Goodneſs : Teaching them, 
that a Man's true value did not ariſe 
from his Riches, or from any outward 
Circumſtances of Life; but that True 
Riches, and every real Good, whether 
publick or private, proceeded wholly 
from Virtue. After bim, Plato and 
Ariſtotle and Others followed his Er- 
ample, in teaching Morality. And 
among the Romans, Cicero; and m 
latter times, EpiFetus and Antoninus, and 
Who ſeem ſeveral Others, gave the World admi- 
to hade rable Syſtems of Ethicks, and noble 
2 4 4e. moral Inſtructions and Exhortations, of 
ÞP.uitenc excellent Uſe and Benefit to the Gene- 
to bear Wit rations wherein they lived, and deſer- 
neſs againit vedly of great value and eſteem even 


the Mic l. . 
edneſs of unto this Day. : 
the Nati 2. So that, I think, it may very juſt- 


ons whe'oe | 


be ſuppoſed, that theſe Men were 


- i raiſed up and deſigned by n 
(che 


Vea. 


vident and confefled : 


of call even Socrates 
alſo, and ſome others of 
he Beſt of the © Heathen 
Moraliſts, by the Name 
pf Chriſtians; and to af- 
m, that * as the Law 
ras as it were a School- 
maſter to bring the Jews 
mto Chriſt, fo true moral 
Ploſophy was to the Gen- 
ues a Preparative to re- 
eire the Goſpel. This 
perhaps was carrying the 
atter ſomewhat too far : 
but to be ſure, thus much 
re may ſafely aſſert, that 
| whatever any of theſe 
Men were at any time 
nabled to deliver Wiſely 
nd Profitably and Agree- 
ly to Divine Truth, was 
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the - abundant Goodneſs of God having 
ever left it ſelf wholly without Witneſs, 
otwithſtanding the greateſt corruptions 
ind provocations of Mankind,) as In- 
ruments to reprove in ſome - meiſure, 
od put ſome kind of check to the ex- 
teme Superſtition and Wickedneſs of 
he Nations wherein they lived, or at 
eaſt to bear Witneſs againſt and con- 
lemm it. Concerning Fob, the caſe is 
| And, for the 
ame reaſon, ſome of the Antienteſt 
'Triters of the Church have not ſcrupled 
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4 Light ſhining in a dark Place, de- 


rived 
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rived to them by a Ray of that in. 
nite overflowing Goodneſs, which dn 
good to all even both Juff and Unf, 
from God the fole Author of all Truth 
and Wiſdom : And That, for ſome J. 
vantage and Benefit to the reſt of the 
World even in its blindeſt and moſt cor. 
rupt Fitate. mY 

. 2. But then, notwithſtanding the 

— f moſt that can be made of this Su- 

theſe Men poſit ion, tis certain the Eyed of al 

were ever the teaching and inſtruction even d 

—4 „the beſt of the Philoſophers in the 

Word with Heathen World, was in compari 

ny con- very ſmall and inconfiderable. They 

eerehle never were able to reform the Wo 

Succe/'* with any great and univerſal Succek, 

nor to keep together any conſiders 

ble number of Men in the knowledge 
and practiſe of true Virtue, With 

reſpect to the Worſhip of God, I 

latry prevailed univerſally in all N. 

tions, and notwithſtanding Men 

did indeed know God, ſo as to he 

without excuſe, yet they did mot lik 

to retain him in their Knowledge, but 
became vain in their Imaginations, al 

their fooliſh Heart was darkned, a 

they changed the glory of the uncorrip 

tible God into Images of the vileſt Cres 
tures, and no Philoſophers ever turnel 

6 any great number of Men from this 

abſurd Idolatry, to the acknowledg: 
ment and Worſhip of the only true 

God. In reſpect of Mens dealing 

one 
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ane with another; Honour, and In- 
tereſt, and Friendſhip, and Laws, and 
e Neceſſities of Society, did indeed 
cauſe Juice to be practiſed in many 
WW Hcathen Natiors to a great degree; 
ut very few Men among them were 
ſuſt and Equitable upon right and 
true Principles, 2 due Senſe of Vir- 
tue, and a conſtant Fear and Love of 
cod. With reſpect to themſelves, In- 
enperance and Luxury and unnatural 
Uncleanneſs was commonly practiſed, 
even in the moſt civilized Countries; 
and This not ſo much in Oppoſition 
to the Doctrine of the Philoſophers, 
as by the conſent indeed and incou- 
ragement of too great a part of them. 
I ſhall not enlarge upon this ungrate- 
ful and melancholly Subject: There 
are Accounts enough extant, of the 
univerſal corruption and debauchery 
f the Heathen World. St Paul's De- 
cription of it, in the whole firſt Chap- 
er of his Epiſtle to the Romans, is 
alone ſufficient; and * 


17 


ne Complaints of their 
Wn Writers, abundant- 
y confirm it. The Diſ- 
kiples of the beſt Mora- 
liſts, at leaſt the Pra- 
Hers of their Doctrine, 
rere, in their own Life- 
me, very F few; as too 
lainly appears from the 


evil Treatment, which that 


* Egregium fanFumq; vi- 

rum ſi cerno, bimembri 
Hoc monſtrum puero, vel 

miranti ſub aratro 
Piſcibus inventis, & fætæ 

comparo mulæ. 

Juvenal. Sat. 1 3; 

See alſo the places cited 4 
little below. | 

ft Sint licet perhoneſti; 
ſed audire depoſci- 
mus quot ſint aut ſueriut nu- 


great 
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mero. — — Unus, Duo, 
Tres. — At genus huma- 
num non ex bonis pauculis, 
ſed ex cæteris omnibus æ- 
ſtimari convenit. Arnob. 
ad ve/ſ. Gentes, lib. 2. 

Da mihi virum qui ſit 
ira cundus, maledicus, ef- 
frænatus; pauciſſimis Dei 
verbis ram placidum, quam 
ovem, reddam. Da libidi- 
noſum, XC. Numquis 
hxc Phils/ophorum aut un- 
quam præſtitit, aut præſta- 
re, ſi velit, poteſt? Ladlant. 
lib. 3. 
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inſtance. 
tions (ſo very early did they 
pear to be true,) Aﬀectel in fuch 1 
manner that great Admirer of Socrat, 
Nato; that he ſometimes ſeems to give 
over all Hopes of working any Refor 
mation in Men by Philoſophy ; and 


WW ours were A, iaidG ines T6 %W 
wie d vu · Plato de Republ. lib, 6, _ 


. 0 


great Man Socrates met 
withal at Athens: And 
at their Deaths, their 
Doctrine in great mes. 
ſure died with them; nat 
having any ſufficient Evi 


dence or Authority ty a 
ſupport it. And thei 17 


Followers quickly fell back 
into the commen Idol 
try, Superſtition, Unclean- 
neſs and Debauchery. (| 
which, the Character the 
Roman Writers give d 
thoſe that called then. 
{elves the Diſciples of $& 
crates, is a particular and 
Theſe conſiders 


* 


ſays, that * a good Man, 
when he conſiders theſe Thing, 
would even chooſe to | 
quiet, and ſhift for bin- 
ſelf, like a Man that n 
a violent Hurricane, cre 
under a Wall for bis Di. 
fenſe; and ſeeing the whol 


World 
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rorld round about him filled with all 

anner of Wickedneſs, be content if, pre- 

eving bis ſingle Self from Iniquity and 

very evil Work, be can paſs away the 

reſent Life in Peace, * at laſt Die 

rith Tranquillity and good Hope. And 

ndeed, for many Reaſons, it was al- 
ogether impoſible, that the Teaching 

of the Philoſophers ſhould ever be able 

o reform Mankind, and recover them 

put of their very degenerate and corrupt 

Eftate, with any conſiderably great and 
niverſal Succeſs. | 

1, In the firſt place, Becauſe the gecauje 
umber of thoſe, who have in ear-they have 
neſt ſet themſelves about this exce]-*" 5 
Jnt Work, have been exceeding Few. „ = 
Philoſophers indeed, that called ther - - veſt 
ſelves ſo, there were enough in ever); 1 
lace, and in every Age: But thofe 
who truly made it their buſineſs to 3 
improve their Reaſon to the height; Work- 
to free themſelves from the Superſti- 

tion, which overwhelmed the whole 
World; to ſearch out the Obligations 

of Morality, and the Will of God 

their Creator; to obey it ſincerely 
themſelves, as far as they could dif- 

cover it by the Light of Naturez and 

to encourage and exhort others to 

do the like; were but a very few 
Names, The Doctrine of far the grea- 

ten part of the Philoſophers, contiſted 
plainly in nothing but Words, and 
oubtilty, and Strife, and empty Con- 

| tention ; 
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tention; and did not at all an © 

even their own Manners; much 16M . 

was fitted to reform the World. Tr F 

4 Scholars, 48 Ariſtotle F ex. al 

F "AM „ d, radu cellently deſcribes then, A 
ene d, thought themſelves ran 3 
=; Cee, 3 de improved in ee. 1 
Ter ernie 8 4 10% Tt that they were become gak 1 
wee nig aar, of lant Men, if they did lu ” 
nnn e ' bear and under fand af fl 
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learn to diſpute about Ms 
rality; though it had » 
effect at all, nor influtnc 


„ . Tu Nl, £70 
Ag 00 Dα . Atijtot. E- 
t hic. lib. 2. cap. 3. 


upon their Manners: Ju 
as if a ſick Man ſboull 
expect to he healed, by bear 
ing a Phyſician diſcourſe; 
though he never followed any of bis D. 
refions : Undoubtedly, faith he, the Miu 
of the one, was exactly as much tmpre 
ved by ſuch F as the Health 
of the others, Body, by ſuch Phyſcl 
| And no wonder the generality of the 
common Hearers judged of their own 
Improvement in Philoſophy, by fuci 
falſe meaſures; when the enormous Vi. 
tiouſneſs of the Lives of the Philo 
ſophers themſelves, made it plainly 


appear that * their Art F 
* tncluſos [Philofophos) was not ſo much intended 
- —_—_—y wh Fe and fitted for the Refor- 
pere, quæ ne ipſi cuide | 
13 5 "wb. oo 8 mation of Men's Manners, , 
quoniam le a veris attibus ] 
removerunt, appatet eos exercende lingye cauſa, vel advocard x 


gratia, artem ipiam Philoſophiæ reperiſſe. Laclant. lib. 3. 
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A8 to be An Exerciſe of Wit and Fb 


tilty, and an Inffrument of Vain-Glory. 
Excepting perhaps Socrates and Plato, 
and ſome others of that Rank; this 
Account 1s too plainly true of the 
greater part of the Philoſophers. The 
Argument is too unpleaſant, to inſtance 
in particulars. Whoever pleaſes, may 
in Diogenes Laertius and other Writers, 
find Accounts enough, of the lewdneſs 
and unnatural Vices of moſt of the 
Philoſophers. It is a ſhame for Us, 
ſo much as to ſpeak ef thoſe Things, 
which were done of them, not only i 
ſecret, but even in the moſt publick 
manner. I ſhall here only add the 
judgment of Cicero; a Man as able 
to paſs a right Judgment in this Mat- 


ter, as ever lived: Do you think, ſays 


* he, that theſe Things, 
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meaning the Precepts of 
Morality] bad any influ- 
ence upon thoſe Men, (ex- 


cepting only a very few of 


them,, who taught, and 
writ, and diſputed about 
them? No; Who is there 
of all the Philo ſophers, 
whoſe Mind and Lf: and 
Manners were conformable 
to right Rea ſun? who ever 
made his * 7 to be 
the Law and Rule of bis 
Life, and not a mere Boaſt 
and Show of his Wit and 


* Sed hzc eadem num 
cenſes apud eos ipſos vas 
lere, niſi ad modum paucos, 
a quibus inventa, d iſputa- 
ta, conſer ipta ſunt? Quo- 
tus enim quiſq; Philoſopho- 
rum 1avenicur, qui fir ita 
motatus, ita animo Ac vita 
conſtitutus, ut ratio poſtu- 
lat; qui diſciplinam ſuam 
non oſtentationem ſcientiæ. 
ſed legem vit;e putet; qui 
obtemperet ipſe ſibi, & de- 
cretis ſuis pareat ? Videre 
licer multos, libidinum ſer- 
vos, & c. Cic. Tuſculan, 
Queſtion, lib. 2. 


Parts ? 


ag 
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Parts ? who obſerved his own Inſtru@iog 

and lived in obedience to his own Prece 1 7 

On the contrary, many of them were Ya 

to filthy Luſts, many to Pride, many to Cie 

W 1 

And thiſe 2. Thoſe few extraordinary Men «f 

few of the the Philoſophers, . who did indeed i 

Phi good meaſure ſincerely. Obey the Law 
phers, who 6 

did indeed Of natural Religion Themſelves, ang 

fmcerely made it their chief Buſineſs to inſtrug 

—— and exhort Others to do the fame, 

Barking, were yet Themſelves mmtirely ignorant oo 

were yet ſome  Poctrines abſolutely neceſlary ty 

themſelves the bringing about this great End, - of 

13 the Reformation and Recovery of Mau- 

fome Moc kind. | ; 

zrines ab- In general: Having no knowledge <> 

folutely ne the whole Scheme, Order, and State 

reg of things, the Method of God's go 

ng- Y 7 . , 

ing abt Verning the World, his Deſign in 

chat great Creating Mankind, the original Digni- 

. ty of Humane Nature, the Ground 

and Circumſtances of Mens preſent cor- 

rupt Condition, the Manner of the 

Divine Interpoſition neceſſary to their 

recovery, and the Glorious End to 

which God intended finally to condu& 

them: Having no knowledge (I ſay) Nee 

of all This; their whole Attempt to WW. 

diſcover the Truth of Things, and to 

inſtruct others therein, was 

* Errant ergo velur in * like wandering in the 

Mari magno, nec quo feran- ide Sea, without know- 


tur. intelligunt; quia nec + Bo | 
viam cernunt, nec ducem Ing whither they were to 


kequumur, Lacfant. lib. 6. go, or which way they 
= 75 Were 


o conduct them. 
the Wiſeſt of them were 
ever backward to con- 
eſs their own 1gnorance 
and great blindneſs: that 
ruth || was hid from 
hem, as it were in an 
nfathomable Depth: That 
they were much in the 
dark, and very dull and 
upid, not only as to 


Viſdom, but as to ſuch 
hings alſo, which ſeemed 
Fry capable of being in 
reat part diſcovered : Nay, 
[hat even + thoſe things, 
nich in themſelves were 
f all others the moſt 
lanifeſt, (that is, which, 
henever Made known, 
ould appear moſt obvi- 
us and evident,) their 
atural Underſtanding was 
f it ſelf as unqualified 


eceſſary thing of all, 

e Nature and Attributes 

F God himſelf, were, 

otwithſtanding all the ge- 

ral Helps of Reaſon, 
Z. 


aud Revealed Rel to jon. 
rere to take, or having any Guide 
And 


he profounder things of 


177 
accordingly 


+ Ex cxteris Philoſo- 
phis. nonne optimus & 
graviſimus quiſq; confite- 
tur; mulca ſe ignorare 3 & 
mula ſibi etiam atq; eti- 
am efle diſcenda? Cie. 
Tuſc. Quæſt. 3. 

Er Eαð ,a · 

* Tui ergo te, Cice« 
ro, libri arguum, quam 
nihil a philoſophia difs 
ci poſſit ad vitam. Hec 
tua verba ſunt; Mihi aus 
tem nen modo 4d ſapien- 
tiam ceci videmur, ſed 
ad ea ipja, que aliqua ex 


parte cerni vidiantur, be- 
betes C obtuſi, Lactant, 
lib. 3. 
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d find out and apprehend, as the ; 
yes of Bats to behold the Light of 
he Sun: That the very firſt and moſt 
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profecto eos ipſos, qui 
ſe aliquid ccrti habere ar- 
bicranrur, addubitare co— 
get dodtiſſimorum homi- 


Tum de maxima re tanta 


diſſenſio. Cic. de Natura 
Deor. lib. 1. 

* Urinam tam facile vera 
invenire poſſem, quam taiſa 
convincere, 1d, Ibid. 
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other Men, 


very difficult to them 0 
find out in particular, an 
ſtill more difficult 9 
explain; it being much 
* more eaſy to ſay what 
God was not, than what 
he was: And finally, that 
the Method of inſtruQing 
Men effectually, and ns 
king them truly Wiſe and 
Good, was a thing 
very obſcure and dari 
and difficult to be found 
out. In a word: $ 
crates himſelf always 6 
penly profeſſed, that he 
pretended to be Wiſer than 
only in this one thing 


that he was duly ſenſible of his om 


See Plato Ignorance, and 


in Apolc- 
gia Soca. 


believed that it wa 


merely for that very Reaſon, that the 


Fic, Oracle pronounced him the wiſeſt d 


Men. 


Fart icu- 


More particularly : 


The Manner, in 


ah, th'y which God might be acceptably vn. 


were very 
Ignorai t ir : 
what mar- Ulla voidably 
ner Gold 


ſhipped, theſe Men were entirely and 


ignorant of. That G00 


ought to be worſhipped; is, in the . 


might be neral, as evident and plain from the 


acceptably 


wor- Light of Nature, 
| But in what particular Manne; 


per. be: 


as any thing call 


and with what Aind of Service he will 


be worſhipped, 
diſcovered by bare Keafon. | 
to the Obligations of Nature, and Imitz 


cannot be certain) 
Obedlience 


tion 
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tation of the Moral Attributes of God; the 
iiſcſt Philoſophers eaſily knew, Was 
undoubtedly the moſt acceptable Service 
to God: But ſome external Adoration 
ſeemed alſo to be neceſſary; and bow 
this was to be performed, they could 
not with any certainty diſcover. Accor- 
dingly even the very beſt of them com- 
plicd therefore generally with the out- 
ward Religion of their Country, and 
alviſed others to do the ſame; and 
ſo, notwithſtanding all their wiſe 
Diſcourſes, they fell lamentably into 
the practiſe of the moſt fooliſh Idola- 
try. La@antius obſerves that Socrates him- 
(elf, * at the Concluſion of 
one of the braveſt Diſcour- 
les that ever was made by 
any Philoſopher, ſuperſti- 
tioully ordered a Sacrifice to 
be offered for him to Aſcula- 
pins, But herein Lactant ius 


IEM. © N Texd- 
Ta toy ze Ny £2. 2 Kel- 
Twy, TO AN Ge” 
AouW — aAeKT(UNL de 
N Uh, Y  aurAnonse 
Plats in Phædone. 

Illud cro nonne ſummæ 


was certainly miſtaken : For 
Herates undoubtedly ſpake 
this in mockery of A ſculapius; 
looking upon Death as his 


vanitatis; quod ante mortem 
familiares ſuos rogavir, vt 
Aſculapio gallum, quem vo- 
verac, pro te ſactarent. Lack- 
ant. lib. 3. 


trueſt Deliverance. Plato, 

atter having delivered very 

noble and almoſt divine Truths concern- 

Ing the Nature and Attributes of the Su- 

preme God, + weakly ad- 8 . 

riſes Men to worſhip like- 1. gan, 40, et, 

wife Inferiour Gods, D#- 1 5 1 —_—_ 

mons, and Spirits; and mms, Sis, mis 3 yicns 
2 2 darcd 
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T A Parribus acceptos 
Deos placet coli. Cic. de 
Legib. lib. 2. 

| Tram illud ex inſtitu- 
tis Pontificum & aAruſpi. 


cum non mutaudum eſt, 
quibus hoſtiis immolan- 
dum cuitq Deo. Id. i- 
bid. 

* Nec ſequor Magos 
Perſarum, quibus autto- 
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dared not to condemn the fe 
worſhipping even of St. Nos 
tues alſo and Images, de- 
dicated according to the 
Laws of their Country; 
2s if | the Honour they 
paid to lifeleſs Idols 
could procure the Favour 
and Good-will of Supe 
riour Intelligences : And 
ſo * he corrupted and 
fpoiled the beſt Philoſo- 
phy in the World, by 
adding Idolatry to that 
Worſhip, which he hat 
wiſely and bravely be 
fore proved to be due 
to the Creatour of all 
Things. After him, G 
cero, the greateſt and beſt 
Philoſopher that Rome, or 
perhaps any other Nation 
ever produced, allowed 
Men to continue the Ido 
latry of their Anceſtors; 
adviſed them || to con- 
form themſelves to the 
ſuperſtitious Religion 
their Country, in offering 
ſuch Sacrifices to different 
Gods, as were by Law 
eſtabliſhed ; and & diſap- 
proves and finds fault 


with the Perſian Mag, 
ſ 
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for burning the Temples 
of the Grecian Gods, and 
aſſerting that the whole 
Univerſe was God's Tem- 
ple. In all Which, he 
fondly contradicts him- 
ſelf, by + inexcuſably com- 
plyinz with the Practiſes 
of thoſe Men, whom 1n 
many of his Writings 
he largely and excellently 
proves to be extremely 
Fooliſh upon account of 
thoſe very Practiſes. And 
to mention no more, (for 
indeed thoſe of a lower 
Rank, the Minuter Philo- 
ſophers, as Tully calls them, 
are not worth the ment1- 
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ribus Xerxes inflammaſl, 
templa Graciz dicitur- 
quod parietibus include 
rent deos, quorum hic 
mundus omnis templum 
eſſet & domus. Melius 


Grzci atq; noſtri, qui, ut 
augerent pietatem in De- 
os, eaſdem illos, quas nos, 
urbes incolere voluerunt. 
Id. ibid. 

T Video re, Cicero, ter. 
rena & manufacta vene- 
riri, Vana eſſe intelligis, 

tamen eadem faeis, 
que faciunt jpſi, quos 
ipſe ſtultiſſimos conffceri-. 
Si libenter errant et! 
am ii, qui crrare ſe ſenti- 
unt, quanto magis vulgvs 
indoctum? Lanctant. lis. 
2, 


oning ;) That admirable Moraliſt Epi- 


fetus, who for a true Senſe of Virtue, 


ſeems to have had no Su 


Heathen World; even He 
alſo || adviſes Men to ofter 
Libations and Sacrifices 
to the Gods, every one 
according to the Religion 
and Cuſtom of his Coun- 
try. 


But ſtill more particularly: 


perior in the 


Sm q xa Wes, 
Y & ra p),4308 1474 7 7 
Tet&s £17 TW TPOTHKEL. E- 
pielet. cap. 38. 


That which 4d in 
what Me- 


of all other things, theſe beſt and % =; 
wifeſt of the Philoſophers were moſt a be 


abſolutely 


and unavoidably 


1 gnorant reconciled 


* i ro Tefurn. 
ot; and yet which, of all other things , Fin. 


L 3 


0 s 
WAS er 6. 
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was of the greateſt Importance for 
Sinful Men to know; was The . Me 
thod, by which ſuch as bave erred from 
the right way, and have offended Goch 
may yet again reftore themſelves to the 
Favour of God, and to the Hopes of 
Happine ſ. From the conſideration cf 
the” Goodneſs and Mer-1fulneſs of God, 
the Philoſophers did indeed very re 
ſonavly hope, that God would hoy 
: himſelf placable to Sinners, and might 
be ſome way reconciled : But when 
we come to inquire more particularly, Wir 
what Propitiation he will accept, anl ſp: 
in what Manner this reconciliation mut Haß 
be made; here Nature ſtops, and er ri. 
peas with impatience the aid of ſome iff: 
Particular Revelation. That God will Mt! 
receive returning Sinners, and accept Hin 
of Repentance inſtead of perfect Obe- Wl 
dience, They cannot certainly know, t MP: 
whom he has not declared that Mit! 
will do ſo: For though this be te to 
moſt probable and only means of eig 
conciliation, that Nature ſuggeſts ; yet 
whether this will be alone ſufficient Hine 
or whether God will not require ſome tk 
thing further, for the Vindication dN 
his Juſtice and of the Honour an: 
Dignity of his Laws and Government, I 
and for the expreſſing more effectuah f 
iis Indignation againſt Sin, before It 
will reſtore Men to the Privileges th © 
have forfeited ; they cannot be {at 
| factoril) 


and Revealed Religion. 


ſactorily - aſſured. For it cannot poſi- 

tively be proved from any of God's At- 

tributes, that he is abſolutely obliged to 

pardon all Creatures all their Sins at 

all times, barely and immediately upon 

their Repenting. There ariſes there- 

fore from Nature no Suffcient Com- 

fort to Sinners, but anxious and 

endleſs Solicitude about the Means of 

appeaſing the Deity. Hence thoſe di- 

vers ways of Sacrificing, and number- 

leſs Superſtitions, which over-ſpread 

the Face of the Heathen World, but 

were ſo little ſatisfactory to the wiſer 

part of Mankind, even in thoſe times 

of darkneſs; that the more conſide- 

ring Philoſophers could not forbear 

frequently declaring, that * they thought See Pla- 

thoſe Rights could avail little or no- 0 LE 

thing towards appeaſing the Wrath of ;z,o,ghur. 

4 provoked God, or making their | 

Prayers acceptable in his Sight; but 

that {omething ſtill ſeemed to them 

to he wanting, though they knew not 

what. 

2. Some other Doctrines abſolutely And gather 
neceſſary likewiſe to the bringing about Dedtrines 

tis great End of the Reformation of <— 

WW \lankind; though there was indeed — 

9 much proef and evidence of the hn Mar- 
Truth of them to be drawn from Rea- Lind, the 
lon, as that the beſt Philoſophers could — —_ 

not by any means be intirely ignorant were very 

Gf them; Yer ſo much doubtfulnef5 , doubtful 


Z. uncertainty and uncęr- 
$ ein about. 


© © tw 
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uncertainty, and unſteddine ſt, was there 
in the Thoughts and Aſſertions of theſe 
Philoſophers concerning them, as could 

not but + very much di 


+ Praterea nihil apud miniſh their proper Effed 
eos certi eſt, nihil quod a 


ſcientia veniat | 
nemo paret, quia nemo Hearts and Lives of Men. 


vult ad incertum laborare. I inſtance in the Tmmor. 
Lattant, (ib. 3. tality of the Soul, the (en. 


and Influence upon the 


tainty of a Future State, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments to be 
diſtributed in a Life to come. The Ar- 
guments, which may be drawn fron 
Reaſon and from the Nature of things, 
for the Proof of theſe great Truths; 
ſeem really (as I have before ſhown) 
to come very little ſhort of ſtrict De- 
monſtration: And accordingly the wi 
ſeſt Philoſophers (as has Ukewife been 
ſhown before) did indeed ſometimes 
ſeem to have reaſoned themſelves into 
a firm Belief of them, and to hare 
been fully convinced of their Certain— 
ty and Reality; even ſo far as to 
apply them to excellent purpoſes and 
utes of Life. But then on the other 
hand, a Man cannot without ſome 
pity and concern of Mind obſerve, 
how ſtrangely at other times the weight 
of the ſame Arguments ſeem to have 
llipt (as it were) out of their Minds; 
and with what wonderful Diffidencr, 
Wavering and DUnfteddineſs, they at 
courſe about the ſame Things, I do 

a not 


and Revealed Religion. | 


it here think it of any very great 
ament, that there were indeed ſome 
hole Sets of Philoſophers, who ab- 
lutely denied the Immortality of the 
u, and peremptorily rejected all kind 
f Expectation of a Life to come; 
hough, to be ſure, this could not but 
i ſome meaſure ſhock the common 
rople, and make them entertain ſome 
ficken about the ſtrength of the Ar- 
uments uſed on the other ſide of the 
Dueftion by wiſer Men: Yet, I ſay,) 
cannot be thought of any very 
reat moment, that ſome whole Secs 
f Philoſophers did indeed abſolutely 
Iny the Immortality of the Soul; Be- 
auſe theſe Men were weak Reaſoners 
n other matters alſo, and plainly 
ow and contemptible Philoſophers, in 
ompariſon of thoſe greater Genius's 
'e are now ſpeaking of. But that 
rhich I now obſerve, and which I ſay 
annot be obſerved without ſome pity 
n1 concern of Mind, is this; that 
ren thoſe Great Philoſophers them- 
elves, the very Beſt and Wiſeſt, and 
ot conſiderate of them, that ever 
Fred; notwithſtanding the undeniable 
rength of the Arguments, which ſome- 
mes convinced them of the Certain- 
y of a Future State; did yet at cther 
mes expreſs themſelves with ſo much 
elitancy 2nd unſteddineſs concerning 


t as, without doubt, could not but 
| extremely 
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| extremely hinder the proper effect 2; 
Influence, which that moſt importay 


Conſideration ought to have upon the 


T Et u,, dmvave- 
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690 n ) nur be- 
Jai kr aprrvroy Tex Yun, 
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A Plato in Apolog, Socr. 

* Quod præter Deos 
negat ſcire quenquam, ſcit 
ipſe, utrum melius fir; 
nam dixit ante Sed ſuum 
Hud, nihil ut affirmet, te- 
net ad extremum. Cc, 
Tuſc. Qu. lib. 1. 


concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 
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in Aolog. Socrat . 


. there, Then Ec. 


Tet I would not be too perenptor 
But if Death be only « 


from bence 
place 3 


Hearts and Lives of Ma. 
T am now, ſaid + Socrin 
a little before his Det 
about to leave this Vorl 
and ye are ſtill to cons 
me in it: Which of n 
have the better Part ally 
ted us, God only Knor: 
Seeming to expreſs ſon: 
Doubtfulneſs, whether þ 
{hould have any Exifteng 
after Death, or not, Ani 
again, at the End of hy 
moſt admirable Diſcourſe WW: 


J would have you to kn WC": 
ſaid + he to his Friend 
who came to pay hn 
their laſt Viſit, that I hay 
great Hopes I am nom gam 
into the Company of Gol 


and confident concerning it: 


it were a Tranſmgratio 
into another 
and thoſe Thing, 
which are told us, be it 
deed true; that thoſe vn 
are dead to Us, do all Lis 
So likewiſe Cc", 

ſpeaking 


dezvour, faith * he, to ex- 
lain what you deſire, yet 
would not bave you de- 
nd upon what I ſha! ſay, 
: certain and infallible , 
ut I may gueſs, as other 
en do, at what ſhall ſeem 
of probable ; And further 
han this, I cannot pretend 
„ g. Again: Which of 
hoſe two Opinions, faith + 
e, [that the Soul is mor- 
al, or that it is 1mmor- 
Wal] 7s Due, God cnly 
mt; Which of them ts 
moſt Probable, is a der 


and Revealed Religion. 
eating of the ſame Subject: J will 


* Ea, quæ vis, ut po- 
rero, explicabo; nec ta- 
men quaſi Pythius Apob- 


lo, certa ur ſint & fixa, 


quæ dixcro ; fed ut ho- 
munculus unus e multis, 
probabilia conjectura ſe- 
quens. Ultra enim quo 
progred iar quam ut vert 
ſimilia videam, non habeo, 
ic. Tuſc· NQuæſt. lib. 
I. 

+ Harum ſententiarum, 
quæ vera fir, Deus aliquis 
viderit; quæ veriſimillima, 
magna Quæſtio eſt. 1d. 
ibid. 


ireat Queſlion. And again in the ſame 
)ifcourle, having brought all thoſe ex- 
cellent Arguments before-mentioned in 


proof of the Immortality of the Soul ; 


let we ought not, ſaith || 
he, to be over-confident of 
t often happens 
that we are ſtrongly affected 
at f, with an acute Ar- 
I gument, and yet a lit- 
tle while after, ſtagger in 
our Judgment and alter our 
Opinion, even in clearer 


Matte/s than theſe, For theſe 


Etſi nihil nimis opor- 
tet confidere. Movemur 


enim ſæpe aliquo acute 
concluſo: labamus muta- 


- muſq; ſenteariam clariori- 


bus etiam in rebus; in his 
eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. 


Id. ibid. 


Things 


muſt be confeſſed to have ſome obſcurity 


in them, 


And again: I know not how, 


ſaith 
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* Neſcio quomodo, 
dum lego, aſſentior; cum 
poſui Itibrum, & mecum 
ipſe de immortalitate ani- 
morum cæpi cogitare, al- 
ſenſio omnis illa elabicur- 


1d. ibid. 


faith * he, when I wy 


the Arguments in proof i 


the Souls Immortality, m. 
thinks I am fully comix 
ced; and yet after I hy 
laid aſide the Book, ay 


come to think and confidy 


of the Matter alone by my ſelf, preſon 
ly find my ſelf ſlipt again inſenſibly im 


my old Doubts, 


From all which it ap 


pears, that notwithſtanding all the brig 
Arguments and acute Concluſions, au 
brave Sayings of the beſt Philoſopher, 


+ Credebam facile opi- 
nionibus magnorum vi— 
yorum, rem gratiſſimam 
anime immuortalitatem | 
promittentium magis quam 
probantium. Sencc. epiſt, 
102. 

Adeo omnis illa tunc 
ſapientia Socratis, de in- 


yet Life and Immortdliy 
were 1 not fully and { 
tisfactorily brought to Ligh 
by bare natural Reaſon; 
but Men ſtill plainly ſtood 
in need of ſome farthe 
and more compleat Di- 
covery. 


duſtria venerar conſultie æquanimitatis, non de fid ucia compei 
tz veritatis. Tertullian: de Anima 


And thoſe A. 


which they 
were In- 


not able to 
prove and 
explain enough, 


clearly and in order to their complete conviction 
Firſt, becauſe * 
| 0 


diſtin?ly and reformation. 


enough, 


Thoſe Things which the Philoſs 
things phers were indeed the moſt full cer 
tain of, and did in 
deed cer. derſtand , ſuch as the Obligations of Vir 
tain of, yet tue, and the Will of God in matters g 
they were Morality; yet they were never alle 
to prove and explain clearly and diſtind) 
to Perſons of all Capacities, 


good meaſure ws 


hey proved, 


ger of Life, 
hiloſophy rather * an En- 
rtainment of leiſure time, 
Trial of Wit and Parts, 
n Exerciſe of Eloquence, 
nd of the Art and Skill 
f good Speaking; than 
n Endeavour to reform 
he Manners of Men, by 
howing them their plain 
nd neceſſary Duty. And 
cordingly the Study of 
Jt, was, as Cicero 4 him- 
elf obſerves, unavoidably 
onfined to a Few, and by 
0 means fitted for the 


and Revealed Religion. 

their Diſcourſes upon theſe Subjects, 
e been rather ſpeculative and learned, 
ee and ſubtle Diſputes ; than 
1 and univerſally uſeful Inſtructions. 
by ſtrict and nice Ar- 
mentation, that the Practiſe of Virtue 
wiſe and reaſonable and fit to be choſen ; 
ther than that 'tis of plain, neceſſary 
1d indiſpenſable Obligation; And were 
le to deduce the Will of God, only 
ſuch abſtra& and ſubtle Reaſonings, 
© the generality of Men had by no 
-ans either Abilities or Opportuni- 
is to underſtand or be duly affected 
5. Their very Profeſſion and man- 
led them to make their 
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practi- 


Profecto omnis iſto- 
rum d iſputatio, quanquam 
uberrimos fonres virtutis 
& ſcientiæ contineat, ta- 
men collata cum horum 
qui rempublicam guber- 
vant] actis perfectiſq; re- 
bus, vereor ne non tan- 
tum videatur attuliſſe ne- 
gotiis hominum utilitatis, 
quantum Oblectationem quan- 
dam Otii, Cic. de Repub. 
fragm. 

1 Eft, inquit 
philoſophia paucis con- 
tenta judicibus, mulcicu- 
dinem conſulro ipſa fu- 
giens. maximum 
iraq; argumentum ef}, phi- 


Cicero, 


ſophiam neq; ad ſapientiam tendere, neq; ipſam eſſe ſapi- 


attam ; 
10. Lactant. lib, 3 


quod my ſterium ejus, barba tantum celebratur & pal- 


bulk 
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bulk and common ſort cf Mankind 
who, as they cannot judge of the te 
ſtrength of nice and abſtract Argumeng 
lo they will always be ſufpicious « 


ſome Fallacy in the 
None || but Men of Pay 
and Learning, of Stu 
and liberal Educatiq, 
have been able to prik 
by the ſublime Dodrin 
of Plato, or by the fih 
tle diſputations cf othe 
Philoſophers ; whereas th 
Doctrine of Morality 
which is the Rule of Lik 
and Manners, ought tok 
plain, eaſy and familia, 
and ſuited fully to th 
Capacities of all Met, 
Secondly, Another Reaſon 
why the Philoſophers wer 
never able to prove ard 
plain clearly and diftind 
enough, even thoſe thing 
of which they were tk 
moſt Certain, to Perſons 


* ON 


de 7a IIA d T diday- 


all Capacities, in order to their com 
plete conviction and reformation ; Vs 
becauſe they never were able to frant 
to themſelves any complete, regula, 
and conſiſtent Syſtem or Scheme 0 
things; but the Truths which ti! 
taught, were * ſingle and 
ſcattered, accidental 4s" 

were 
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re, and hit upon by 
ance, rather than by 
Knowledge of the 
ole true ſtate of Things; 
nd conſequently leſs uni- 
erſally convictive. No- 
hing could be more Cer- 
in, (as they all well 
new), than that Virtue 
as unqueſtionably to be 
byſen, and the Practiſe of 


nd ultimately, 


erpetually + diſagreed, 
ppoſed, and contradicted 
ne another in all their 
iputations to ſuch a de- 
zee, that St. Auſtin ſome- 
nere out of Varro reckons 
Ip no leſs than 280 Opi- 
ons concerning that one 
Beſtion, 
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What was the Chief 
r Final Happineſs of Man. The Effect 
| all which Differences 
ithont doubt, but be a mighty 
rance to that Conviction and gene- 
2] Influence, which That 
n the Certainty whereof they 
agreed, (namely, that the Practiſe 
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to be recommended neceſſarily above 
Il things; And yet they could never 
larly and ſatisfaForily make out, upon 
hat Principles originally and for what 
this Choice was to be 
ade; and upon what Grounds it was 
niverſally to be ſupported. Hence they 


f Nec, quid defende- 
re debeant, ſcientes; nec 
quid refutare. Incurſantq; 
paſſim ſine delectu om- 
nia qræ aſſerunt, qui- 
cunq; diſſentiunt. Lacan. 
lib. 7. 


Good 


could not, 
hin- 


great Truth, 
All clear- 


OF 
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* Totam igitur verita-. 
tem, & omne divinz re 
ligionis arcanum Philo- 
fophi atrigerunc, Sed aliis 
refellentibus, defendere 
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of Virtue was neceſſary and indiſpen 
ſable,) ought to have had 


Minds and Lives of Men. 
Matter, is excellently ſet forth by I, 


upon the 
This whale 


Cant ius: The Philoſogben 
faith * he, take them 4 
together, did indeed iſ, 
ver all the particular |) 
@rines of true Religinj 


id, quod invenerant, ne- But becauſe each one in Th 
quiverunt; quia ſingulis 1,27 to confute what M 7): 
ratio non quadravit; nec others aſſerted; and no0u | 
ea, quæ vera ſenſerant, m . 2 1 no Um C01 
ſummam redigere potuerunt. ſingle Scheme, was in all in of 
Latant, lib. 7. parts conſiſtent, and a 
able to Reaſon and Tube 

and none of them were able to coll: 1 

into One whole and Entire Scheme, tl i}; 


ſeveral Truths diſperſed among them All ly 


therefore they 


were not able to mainntan 


and defend what they had d:ſcovered. Mil of 
again; having ſet down a brief ſun j: 
mary of the whole Doctrine and Deſę uU 


of true Religion, 


from the Origin 5 


to the Conſummation of all Thing 7 


7 Quam ſummam, quia 
Philoſophi non compre- 
henderunt; nec verita- 
tem comprehendere pc- 
ruerunt; quamvis ea fere, 
quibus ſumma ipſa con- 
ſtat, & viderint & expli- 
caverint. Sed diverſi ac 
diverſe illa omnia protu- 
lerune, non anneQentes 
nec cauſas rerum, nec 


This Entire Scheme, ſays 5 
he, becauſe the Philoſophen 

were ignorant of, thereſotWil t| 
they were not able to coil de 
prebend the Truth; notwith 
ſtanding that they ſaw al 


diſcovered ſingly, almoſt il g 
the Particulars of whicd I 
the whole Scheme confi 
But this was done by dif u 


rem 


rent Men and at different 
Times, and in different Man- 
rs; (with various Mix- 
tures of different Errours, 
in what every one diſco- 
vered of Truth ſingly ; 
and without fnding the Con- 
nexion of the Cauſes, and 


Conſequences and Reaſons of 


Thmgs; from the mutual 
Dependenctes of which, the 
Compleatneſs and Perfection 
of the whole Scheme ariſes. 
Whereas, bad there been any 
Man, who could have col- 
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conſequentias, nec ratio- 
nes; ut ſummam illam, 
quæ continet univerſa, & 
compingerent & comple- 
rent. Ladant. lib. 7. 
Quod ſi extitiſſet ali · 
quis qui veritatem ſpar- 
ſam per ſiagulos, per ſe- 
ctaſq; diffuſam, colligerer 
in unum, ac red igeret in 
corpus; is profecto non 
diſſentiret a nobis. Sed 
hoc nemo facere, niſi ve. 
ri peritus ac ſciens, po- 
reſt. Verum autem non 
niſi ejus ſcite eſt; qui tic 
doctus a Deo. Id. ibid. 


leted and put together in Order all 
the ſeveral Truths, which were taught ſing- 
ly and ſeatteredly by Philoſophers of all - 
the different Sects, and have made up out 
of them One Entire conſiſtent Scheme; truly 
he would not have differed much from 
Us Chriſtians ; But This, it was not poſſi- 
ble for any Man to do, without having the 


him 


Tue Syſtem of Things firſt Revealed to 


5 Laſtly, Even thoſe Things, which And theſe 
the Philoſophers were not only them- %s: 


ſelves certain of, but which they haveal- 


which they 
were able 


ſo been able to prove and explain to Others, to prove 
with ſufficient clearneſs and plainneſs ; and ex. 


ſuch as are the moſt obvious and neceſſary 


plain clear- 
ly and di- 


Duties of Life; they have not yet had find « 
Authority enough to inforce and inculcate nough, yer 
upon Men's Minds with ſo ſtrong an % had 


not ſufficts 


Impreſſion, as to influence and govern r Aurbe- 
the general Practice of the World. The ;jzy ro in- 


A a 


Truths force in 
Practice. 
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bk.” 
* — . 


Truths which they proved by ſpeculz- 


* Plztonis documenta, 
quamvis ad rem mulcum 
conterant, tamen parum 
habent Fir mitatis ad pro- 
bandam & implend am 
veritatem. Lactant. lib. 
7. 

+ Quid ergo? nihilne 
in (thilofophi] ſimile 
præcſpiunt? Im) permul- 
ta, & ad verum frequen. 
ter accedunt. Sed nihil 
ponderis habent illa præ- 
cepta, quia ſunt huma- 
na; & antgritate majc- 
ri, id eſt, divina illa, 
carent. N mo igitur cre- 
dit; owa tam fe homi- 
nem putat eſſe qui audit, 
quam eſt iſle qui præcipit. 
Ladtant. lib. 3. 
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tive Reaſon, * wanted ſtill 
ſome more ſenſible Autho- 
rity to back them, and 
make them of more Force 
and Efficacy in Practice; 
and the + Precepts which 
they laid down, however 
evidently reaſonable and 
fit to be obeyed, ſeemed 
ſtill to want Weight, and 
to be but the Precepts of 
Men. Hence || none of 
the Philoſophers, even of 
thoſe who taught the clear- 
eſt and certaineſt Traths, 
and offered the beſt and 
wiſeſt Inſtructions, and in- 
forced them with the ſtrong: 
eſt Motives that could be; 
were yet ever able to work 
any remarkable Change, 
in the Minds and Lives 
of any conſiderable Part 
of Mankind; as the preach 
ing of Chriſt and his Apo- 


TIVES S1rT4Wouy ata" i ,, U me F THAST Oy x) U- 
Feaywyey. Origen, advey/. Cel). lib, 8. 


IIa ul Tuls "Ea ony & 5 Tis es ide. 


Ir TOs 1 15 [Toantuwm!, wird Lanes a0 TEC 1405, 
6:74Ts Cit, £11076 m ̃ > 3 TY lnb, „ wovoy T7401 
* , > \ , * , 
rota, e ate H mona Thxuius oimves JaVouever e ei 


92595 | Leim. lib. 2 


Da mihi virum qui fir iracundus, &c. Numquis hæc Pbilr 
ſophorum Cc. Lactant. lib, 3. Sce this paſſage cit edaboe, 


pag. 170. 


ſtles 


vx eien « 


— Loud 


Lene — — 


— ot — ka, — — + tA 


do fo > 2. — — oe? 
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ſtles undemiably did. Neither does it 


appear in Hiſtery, that * 
_ Number of Socrates's 
or Plato's Followers, were 
convinced of the Excel- 
lency of true Virtue, or 
the Certainty of its final 
Reward in, ſuch a manner 
as to be willing to lay 
down their Lives for its 
ſake; as Innumerable of 
the Piſciples of Chriſt, 
are known to have done. 


In Speculation indeed, it may 


* Seorxedrs % 
se S Im dt 76 
Js 78 Me- la- 
Iv4ozey. Xę G 
Y 6&0 Zan fd vus 4 
uigss Y οαũπð..tDw Tt 8 Q1465 
oe dd e QIAONGIPE A- 
oy ime! Qnouv, UNA N 
apres idr Y - 


Ens Y eb Sανͤj/, N- 
TaprormarTes. 7 tin. 
Apolog. 1. 


perhaps 


ſeem poſſible, that, notwithſtanding 
it muſt be confeſſed Philoſophy car 
not diſcover, any compleat and fatis- 
factory Remedy for paſt Miſcarriages, 
yet the Precepts and Motives offered by 
the beſt Philoſophers, might at leaſt 
be ſufficient to amend and reform 


Men's Manners for the Future. 


But in 


Experience and Practice it hath on the 
contrary appeared to be altogether 1m- 
poſſible, for Philoſophy and bare Rea- 
lon to reform Mankind effectually, X 
without the Aſſiſtance of ſome higher | 
Principle. For, though the bare natu- 
ral Poſſibility of the thing, cannot in- 


deed 

Caſe, 

F it,) in like manner as 

in Phyſick it matters nothing, 

whether a Diſeaſe be ſuch 
A a 2 


be denied; 


eaſily 


yet in this 
(as Cicero excellently expreſſes 


| + Nam ſi, conſenſu om» 
nium Philoſophorum, la- 
pientiam nemo aſſequitur; 


G5 
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in ſumnüs malis omnes 
ſumus, quibus vos opti- 
mè conſultum a Diis im- 
mortalibus dicitis. Nam 
ut nihil intereſt utrum ne- 
mo valeat, an nemo poſſit 
valzre ; fic non 1ntelligo 
aid interſit, utrum nemo 
it ſapiens, an nemo eſſe 
p7ſſit. Cic. de Natura De- 
or. lib. 3. 


as that no Man does, 9 
no Man can recover from 
it; ſo neither does it make 
any difference, whether by 
Philoſophy no Man is, or 
no Man can be made 10 
and good: So that, with- 
out ſome greater Help and 
Aſſiſtance, Mankind is 


plainly left in a very bad 

State. Indeed in the original uncor- 
rupted State of Humane Nature, be- 
fore the Mind of Man was depraved 
with prejudicate Opinions, corrupt 
Affections, and vitious Inclinations, 
Cuſtoms and Habits; right Reaſon 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have been 
a ſufficient Guide, and a Principle 
powerful enough to preſerve Men in 
the conſtant Practice of their Duty: 
But in the preſent Circumſtances and 
Condition of Mankind, the wiſeſt and 
moſt ſenſible of the Philoſophers then- 
ſelves have not been backward to com- 

plain, that they found the Underſand- 
ings of Men ſo dark and cloudy, their 
Wills ſo byaſſed and inclined to Evil, theit 
Puſſons 10 outragious and rebelling again| 
Reaſon, that they lookt upon the Rules 
and Laws of right Reaſon, as very 
hardly practicable, and which they 
had very little Hopes of ever being 
able to perſwade the World to ſubmit 
to: In a Word, they confeſſed that 
Humane 
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Humane Nature was ſtrangely cor- 
rupted; and acknowledged this Cu- 


tion to be a Diſeaſe whereof they knew 


not the true Cauſe, and could not find 
out a ſufficient Remedy. So that the 
great Duties of Religion, were laid 
down by them as Matters of ſpecula- 
tion and diſpute, rather than as the Rules 


of Ation , and not ſo much urged upon 


the Hearts and Lives of Men, as pro- 
poſed to the Admiration of thoſe, who 
thought them ſcarce poſſible to be 
effectually practiſed by the generality 
of Men. To remedy all theſe Difor- 
ders, and conquer all theſe Corrupti- 
ons; there was plainly wanting ſome 
extraordinary and ſupernatural Afi/t- 
ance, which was above the reach of 
bare Reaſon and Philoſophy to pro- 
cure, and yet without which the Phi- 
loſophers themſelves were 
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ſenſible there * could ne- Nemo unquam vir 


rer be any truly Great „ 
Men. 


VII. For theſe Reaſons there was 
plainly wanting a Divine Revelation, 
to recover Mankind out of their univer- 
ſally degenerate Eftate, into a State ſuita- 
ble to the original Excellency of their 
Nature Which Divine Revelation, both 
the Neceſſities of Men, and their natural 
Notions of God, gave them reaſonable 
ground to expect and hope for, As ap- 
pears from the „ which the 

42 3 befe 


* fine Divino Afla- 
uit, Cicero, 
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A Divine 
Revelatinn 
avjol:tely 
neceſſary 
for the re- 
cov ery of 
Minkird. 
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beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathen Pbiloſi- 
phers themſelves have made, of their Senſe 
of the neceſſity and want of ſuch a Re. 
velation; and "from their Expreſſions of 
the Hopes they had entertained, that Gu 
ma ſome time or other vauchſafe it inn 
them. | | 


1. There was plainly wanting a Di 


vine Revelation, to recover Mankind out. 


of their univerſal corruption and de- 
generacy; and without ſuch a Revela- 
tion, it was not poſſible that the 
World ſhould ever be effectually re- 
formed. For If (as has been before 
particularly ſhown) the groſs and ſtu- 
pid Ignorance, the innumerable Preju- 
dices and vain Opinions, the ftrong 
Paſſions and Appetites of Senſe, and 
the many vitious Cuſtoms and Habits, 
which the generality of Mankind con- 
tinually labour under; make it unde- 
niably too diſhcult a Work, for Men 
of all Capacities to diſcover every One 
for himſelf, by the bare Light of Na- 
ture, all the particular Branches of 
their Duty; but moſt Men, in the pre- 
ſent State of Things, have manifeſtly 
need of much Teaching, and parti 
cular Inſtruction: If thoſe who were 
beſt able to diſcover the Truth an! 
inſtra& others therein, namely the 
Wiſeſt and Beſt of the Philoſophers, 
were Themſelves unavoidably] altoge- 


ther ignorant cf ſome Doctrines, and 
very 
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very doubt ful and uncertain of others, 
abſolutely neceſſary to the; bringing 
about that great End, of the Refor- 
mation of Mankind: If thoſe Truths, 
which they were themſelves very 
certain of, they were not yet able 
to prove and explain clearly enough, 
to vulgar Underſtandings : If even 
thoſe things which they proved ſuffi- 
ciently, and explained with all clear- 
neſs, they had not yet Authority 
enough to inforce and inculcate up- 
on Men's Minds with ſo ſtrong an 
Impreſſion, as to influence and go- 
vern the general Practice of the World; 
neither pretended to afford Men any 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, which yet was 
very neceſſary to ſo great a Work: 
And If, after all, in the diſcovery 
of ſuch Matters as are the great Mo- 
tives of Religion, Men are apt to 


be more eaſily wrought upon, and 


more ſtrongly affected, by good Teſti- 


mony, than by the ſtricteſt abſtract 


Arguments; So that, upon the whole, 
'tis plain the Philoſophers were ne— 
ver by any means well qualified to 
reform Mankind with any conſidera- 
ble Succeſs; Then there was evi- 
dently wanting ſome particular Reve- 
lation, which might ſupply all theſe 
Defects: There was plainly a Neceſ- 
lity of ſome particular Revelation to 

A a 4 diſcover 
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ments of a future State; which, not- ll ) 

withſtanding the ſtrongeſt Arguments Ml 

of Reaſon, Men could not yet for- 

bear doubting of: In fine, There was 

a Neceſſity of ſome particular Divine 

| Revelation, to make the 

IT ds 21 73 vip whole Doctrine of Reli- 

gala ab ela gion clear and obvious to 

v, Jura ws * all Capacities 0 
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reformed; Je may een 
give over, Taith * Socrates, 
all Hopes of amending Mens 


Manners for the future, 
unleſs God be pleaſed to 
ſend you ſome Other per- 


ſon to inſtruct you : And 
Plato, Whatever, faith 4 
he, is ſet 71ght and as it 
ſhould be, in the preſent Evil 
fate of the World, can be 
ſ only by the particular In- 
terpoſition of God. 


and confeſſedly wanting a 
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without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Reve- 


lation, *tis manifeſt it was not poſhble 
that the World could ever be effectually 
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2, Since therefore there was plainly That it 
Divine Re- 25 er 
lation, to relieve the Neceſſities of *** l fle 
Men in their Natural State; 
no Man can pretend to ſay, that it is «nd right 
inconſiſtent with any of the Attributes **/2" #0 
> God, or unbecoming the Wiſdom 
> the Creator cf all things, to ſup- ſuch a di 
ply that Want; to reveal to his Crea- vine Re- 
tures more fully the way to Happt- ds 
nels; to make more particular diſco- 


didates 
And ſince Nature 


ex pot or 
hope for 


veries of his Will to them; to ſet be- 
tore them in a clearer Light, the 
Rewards and Puniſhments of a future 
State; to explain in what manner he 
will be pleaſed to be worſhipped; and 
to declare what Satisfaction he will 
accept for Sin, and upon what Condi- 


tions 
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tions he will receive returning Sip 
ners; Nay, ſince on the contrary, i 
ſeems more ſuitable to our natural Ne 
tions of the Goodneſs and Mercy 
God, to ſuppoſe that he ſhould & 
all this, than not: It follows unden 
ably, that it was moſt reaſonable 
and agreeable to the dictates of Np 
ture, to expect or _ for Tuch a & 
vine Revelation. The N of 
the Heathen World, who were fy 
more equal and leſs prejudiced Judge 
in this matter, than our modern Deiſts, 
were ſo fully perſwaded, that the 
great Rules for the Conduct of Hy 
mane Life, muſt receive their Authe 
rity from Heaven; that their chid 
Law-givers thought it not a ſufficient 
recommendation of their Laws, that 
they were agreeable to the Light of iſ 
Nature; unleſs they pretended alſo, We: 
that they received them from Gol. 8»: 
But I have no need in this Argument y! 
to make uſe of the Examples of lde 
latrous Law-givers : The Philoſophen WM 
themſelves, the Beſt and Wiſeſt, au 
the leaſt Superſtitious of them, that" 
ever lived; were not aſhamed to conſt. 
feſs openly, their Senſe of the Wang 
of a Divine Revelation; and to dec 
clare their Judgment, that it was mo 
natural and truly agreeable to rigitM'- 
and ſound Reaſon, to hope for fone ih ® 


thing of that Nature, There is, be 
ſides . 


in- 
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ales the ſeveral places before cited, a 
moſt excellent Paſſage in Plato to this 
urpoſe; one of the moſt remarka- 
le Paſſages indeed in his whole Works, 
though not quoted by any that I have 
met with; which therefore I think 
highly worthy to be tranſcribed at 
large, as a uſt and unanſwerable Re- 
preach to all thoſe who deny that 
there is any Want or Need of a Re- 


relation. It ſeems beſt to me, 


Socrates to one of his 
Diſciples, that we _ 
wetly; nay it is abſolute- 
neceſſary, that we wait 
pith yatience, till ſuch time 
as we can Learn certainly, 
how we ought to behave 
ow ſelves both towards God 
and towards Men. When 
vill that time come, re- 
plies the Diſciple; and who 
is 1t that will teach us this? 
For methinks J earneſtly de- 
ive to ſee and know who 
the Port is that will do 
it, It is one, anſwers So- 
crates, who has mow a 
Concern for you. But in 
like manner, as Homer re- 
lates that Minerva took 
away the Miſt from before 
Diomedes's Eyes, that he 
myht be able to diflinguiſh 


ſaith 
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ds t d SuunIvar. 
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lo Staoy]wy. Plato 
in Alcibiade 2. | Tf it be 
lupoſed that Socrates in 
this paſſage means Him- 
felf, (which is very d fi- 
ent ;) yet it nevertheleſs 
very lively repreſents the 
great Senſe which the moſt 
confrderate Heathens had, 
ef their Want of ſume Ex- 
raordinary Inſt ruction- 


ſo it is neceſſary that 


your Mind, be. firſt take 


ſafer ſo to do, 


”. | 


"Ines 


one Perſon from another. 
the 


which is nom befor 


Miſt 


away, that afterwards en 
may learn to diſtinguiſh right. Wh | 
ly betwixt Good and Full be 
for, as yet, you are not ab Im 
to do it. Let the Peru tai. 
you mentioned, replies the Won: 
Diſciple, take away thi fol 
Miſt, or whatever elſe it br, Wai 
aſſoou as he pleaſes : 05 
I am willing to do ay es 
tling be ſhall direct, vb. With: 
forever this Perſon be; t 
that I may but become a good Wt): 
Man. Nay, anſwers % Ws 
crates, That Perſon has « WM! 
wonderful readineſs and wil Wc 
lingneſs to do all this for WW" 
you, It will be beſt then, in 
replies the Diſciple, 9 
forbear offering any more i 
Sacrifices, till the time that WW” 
this Perſon appears. lo WM? 


judge very well, anſwers WW 
Socrates ; it will be nuch Wt! 
than to 


run ſo great a hazard of offering "WM © 
erifices, which you know not whether tit) e. 

are acceptable to God or no. Well then, / 
replies the Diſciple, we will Then mak! Wi « 
our Offerings to the Gods, when = t 
9) 
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Day comes; And I hope, God willing, 
it may not be far off. And in another 
place, the ſame Author, having given 
large Account of that moſt excel- 
Jent Diſcourſe, which Socrates made 
little before his Death, concerning 
he great Doctrines of Religion, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and the Cer- 
tainty of a Life to come; introduces 
one of his Diſciples replying in the 
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following manner : 1 am, 
ſaith * he, of the ſame 
Opinion with you, O Socra- 
tes, concerning tbe ſe things; 
that, to diſcover the cer- 
tan Truth of them, in 
this 22 Life, is either 
abſolutely impoſſible for ms, 
or at leaſt exceeding diff- 
cult; Jet, not to enquire 
with our ut moſt diligence 
into what can be ſaid about 
them, or to give over our 
inquiry before we have caz- 
ried our ſearch as far as 
poſeble, 7s the ſign of a 
mean and low Spirit : On 
the contray y, we ought there- 
fore by all means to do 
one of theſe two things; 
either, by bearkning to In- 
Huction, and by our own 
atligent Study, to find out 
the Truth, or, if that be 
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e oy eas, xvrdonorls abſolutely impoſſible, they 
1 _ „ fix our Foot upon that whid 
4% dunn bre see, le Ce. to humane Reaſon, after thi" 
Baudlion dchueles, „ utmoſt ſearch, appears 51 
Ab Otis 2%, % and moſt probable, ae 
@orudyvar Plat? in Phe- truſting to That, ventar veg 
done. upon that bottom to din 
N courſe of our Lives us 

cordingly + Unleſs a Man could bane fil 

ſome more ſure and certain Condud t 

carry him through this Life; fuch ea 

Divine Diſcovery of the Truth, wall" 

be. I ſhall mention but one Inſtance 

more, and that is of Porphyry z wh, 
though he lived after our Saviours en 

time, and had a moſt inveterate hx 

tred to the Chriſtian Revelation i 
particular, yet f confel- 

t Quum autem dicit ſes in general, that he 


Porphyrius, in primo de 
Regreſſu Anime libro, non- was ſenſible there wa 


dum receprum in unam wanting ſome univerſal M. 
quandam ſectam quæ u- thod of delivering Men 
niverſalem viama nimæ Souls, which no Sed d 


contineat liberandæ, non- 5 
d umq; in ſuam notitiam Philoſophy had yet found 


eandem viam hiſtoriali Out. 

cognitione perlatam; pro- 

cu] dubio conficerur, eſſe aliquam ; ſed nondum in ſun 
veniſſe notitiam. Ira ei non ſufficiebar quicquid de anm 
liberanda ſtud ioſiſſime d id icerat, ſibique, vel potius ally 
noſſe ac tenere videbatur Sentiebat enim adhuc ſibi de- 
eſſe aſiquam preſtamiſhmam auctoritatem, quam de it "4 
tanta ſequi oporreret, Auguſtin, de Civitate Dei, lib. Je. ee 
b. . | 


3. Thi 
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2. This Senſe of the Antient and Wiſeſt The unrea® 
hiloſophers, is much departed from . 
y our Modern Deiſts, who contend that r 
ere was no Want, no Need of A dein the 
zerelation; that Philoſophy and right Want and 
deaſon was of it ſelf ſufficiently able, "_ 
o inſtruct and preſerve Men in the „, 
practice of their Duty; and that no- 
ing was to be expected from Reve- 
ation. But beſides what has been al- 
eady hinted concerning the extreme 
arbarity of the preſent Heathen 
World, and what the Philoſophers 
oth Greeks and Latins have confeſſed 
oncerning the State of the more ci- 
ilized Nations wherein they lived; 
think we may ſafely appeal even 
0 our ers themſelves, whe- 
her the Teſtimony of Chrift, (with- 
ut conſidering at preſent what Truth 
nd Evidence it has,) concerning the 
mmortality of the Soul, and the 
tewards and Puniſhments of a Fu— 
ure State, have not had (notwith- 
landing all the Corruptions of Chri- 
tians,) viſibly in Experience and Effect, 
a* greater and more pow- 
riul Influence upon the * Ous Aiyus, "Eur 
ves _— Actions of Men, == 206g 2 
han the Reaſonings of all diet, i. Nei- 
de Philoſophers , that e- r 2 
'er were in the World; Sn 5754 die d 


Vhethe, credible Teſti- n ee ine rr 
N : Ln : Or i en. ad # 
nony, and the Belief and Cel]. Ii 2 - . 


Authority 


| 
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Authority of Revelation, be not 5 

it ſelf as it were a Light held u 

the Conſciences of ſtupid and careleh 

Men; and the moſt natural and yrs 

per means that can be imagined, D 
awaken and rowze up many of thoſe 


who would be little affected with ail» 
the ſtrict Arguments and abſtra Rex . 
ſonings in the World; And, to brit 0 
this matter to a ſhort Iſſue; 2 8 
ther in Chriſtian Countries, (at leaf | 
where Chriſtianity is profeſſed in ay a 


tolerable degree of Purity,) the g 
nerality even + of th 1 


n waxere Mn meaner and moſt yulpy 


TFanraity Bog Kt TIvAs 


X% arFuQ ANTTES. de- 


and ignorant People han 
not Truer and Worth: 


Ss meet On oe d- ; t 
Sas «Ms weir 7Mim Notions of God, mari -- 
GegBagay. Euſeb. De- juſt and right Apprehen 
monſtrat. Evangel. lib. 3. fi | . : ©) 
rpg ions concerning his A 
Al 3 m; e XereG n tributes and Perfection be 
dy eu. Nei av cKKAnTiat, A deeper Senſe of tix t 
e Tels ov Difference of Good an 4 
T 901407 JAW? KAN: . 
s, ws Poowehs e ty Evil, a greater regen a) 
wap. Tis 38 i a to moral Obligations any . 
Sunrcyiont, U 1d x6 to the plain and ma de 
pus F am I * neceſſary Duties of Lift M 
x; YH %. F BeAT10- 
vy Ac. TES, NAG, and a more firm a0 di 
rug 7: Yer F iy role univerſal Expectation d th 
S4porr exuhnoroy; [Note a Future State of fe. ey 
tlus patlage is both cor: wards and Puniſhments; th 
ruptly printed, I in- a — 
ſtead of maza; and allo the Senſe of it hurt by an impert on 
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than in any Heathen Country, any conſi- 

derable Number of Men were ever found 

to have had. | | 
It may here perhaps be pretended The great 

by Modern Deiſts, that the great Ig- Neceſſity 


a n4 Ve 
norance and undeniable corruptnels f De 


of the whole Heathen World, has kRerelarts 
always been owing, not to any ab- en. 
ſolute Inſufficiency of the Light of 
Nature it ſelf, but merely to the Fault 
of the ſeveral particular Perſons, in 
not ſufficiently improving that Light; 
and that Deiſts Now, in places where 
Learning and right Reaſon are culti- 
vated, are well able to diſcover and 
explain all the Obligations and Mo- 
tives of Morality, without believing 
any thing. of Revelation, But this, 
even though it were true, (as, in the 
Senſe they intend, it by no means is; 
becauſe, as has been before ſhown, 
there are ſeveral very neceſſary Truths 
not pollible to be diſcovered with 
any certainty by the bare Light of Na- 
ture; But) ſuppoſing it, I ſay, to 
be true, that all the Obligations and 
Motives of Morality could paſibly be 
diſcovered and explained clearly, by 
the mere Light of Nature alone; yet 
even This would not at all prove, 
that there is no need of Revelati- 
on. For whatever the bare Natural 
Poftbility was; *tis certain in Fu, 
B b the 
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I See an the Wiſeſt Philoſophers of Old, + never 

excettent were able to do it to ny effectual 

ee of ur oſe, but always willingly ac. 
Cicero co Purp y . | 5 

this ur- knowledged that they ſtill wanted ſome 

poſe cited higher Aſſiſtance, And as to the great 

1 pag Pretenſes of the Modern Deift; , ti 

25 to be obſerved, that the clearneſs of 

moral Reaſonings was much impro- 

ved, and the Regard to a future State 

very much increaſed, even in Hes. 

then Writers, after the coming of Chrif, 

And almoſt all the Things that aue 

ſaid wiſely and truly by modem 

Deiſts, are plainly borrowed from that 

Revelation, which they refuſe to in- 

brace; and without which, they could 

never have been able to have ſaid the 

{ame things. Now indeed, when our 

whole Duty, with its true motives, 

is clearly revealed to us; its Pre- 

cepts appear plainly agreeable to Rex 

fon ; and Conſcience readily approves 

what is Good, as it condemns what 

- is Evil; Nay, after our Duty is thus 

made known to us, 'tis eaſy not only 

to ſee its agreement with Reaſon, but 

alſo to begin and deduce its Obligr 

tion from Reaſon, But had we been 

utterly deſtitute of all revealed Light; 

then, to have diſcovered our Duty in 

all points, with the true motives of 

it, merely by the help of natural 

Reaſon, would have been a work of 

Nicety, Pains and Labour; like gro- 

| Pang 
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ping for an unknown way in the 
obſcure Twilight. What ground have 
any of our Modern Deiſts to ima- 
gine, that if they themſelves had li- 
ved without the Light of the Goſpel, 
they ſhould have been wiſer than So- 
crates and Plato and Cicero © How are 
they certain, they ſhonld have made 
ſuch a right uſe of their Reaſon, as 
to have diſcovered the Truth exa@ly, 
without being any. way led aſide by 
Prejudice or Neglect? If their Lot 
had been among the Fulgar ; how are 
they ſure they ſhould have been fo 
happy, or ſo conſiderate, as not to 
have been involved in that Idolatry 
and Superſtition, which overſpread the 
whole World? If they had joyned 
themſelves to the Philoſophers 5 which 
| Set would they have chofen to have 
followed? And what Book would 
they have reſolved upon, to be the 
adæquate Rule of their Lives and 
Converſations ? Or, if they ſhould have 
ſet up for Themſelves, how are they 
certain they ſhould have been ſkilful 
and unprejudiced enough, to have de- 
duced the ſeveral Branches of their 
Duty, and applied them to the ſe- 
veral Caſes of Life, by Argumenta- 
tion and dint of Reaſon? Tis one 
thing to ſee that thoſe Rules of Life, 
wiich are before-hand plainly and par- 
ticularly laid before us, are perfectly 
B b 2 agreeable 
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agreeable to Reaſon ; and another thing 
to find out thoſe Rules merely hy | 
the Light of Reaſon, without their | 
having firſt been any otherwiſe made | 
known. We ſee that even many of 
thoſe, who profeſs to govern their 
Lives by the plain written Rule of 
an inſtituted and revealed Religion, are 
yet moſt miſerably 1gnorant of their 
Duty; and how can any Man he 
ſure he ſhould have made ſo good 
Improvement of his Reaſon, as to have 
under ſtood it perfetly in all its parts, 
without any ſuch help? We ſee that 
many of thoſe, who profeſs to be- 
lieve firmly that great and everlaſting 
Happineſs, which Chriſt has promiſed 
to Obedience; and that great and 
eternal Miſery, which Chriſt has threat- 
ned to diſobedience; are yet hur- 
ried away by their Luſts and Paſſi- 
ons to tranſgreſs the Corp of 
that Covenant, to which theſe Pro- 
miſes and theſe Threatnings are an- 
nexed: And how can any Man be 
ſure he ſhould be able to overcome 
thoſe great Temptations, if theſe migh- 
ty Motives were leſs diſtinctly known, 
or leſs powerfully inforced? But ſuppoſe 
he could, and that by ſtrength of 
Reaſon he could demonſtrate to him- 
ſelf theſe things with all clearneſs and 
diſtindne ſ;; yet could All Men do fo? 
Aſſuredly all Men are not equally ca- 


pable 
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able of being Philoſophers, though all 
Men are 9 obleged to be Religi- 
ous. At leaſt thus much 1s certain, 
that the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of another World, the great Motives 
of Religion, cannot be ſo powerfully 
inforced, to the influencing the Lives 
and Practiſe of all forts of Men, by 
one who ſhall undertake to demon- 
ſtrate the reality of them by abſtra& 
Reaſons and Arguments; as by one 
who ſhowing ſufficient Credentials of 
his having been himſelf in that other 
State, ſhall aſſure them of the Truth 
and certainty of theſe things, But 
after all, the Queſtion does not really 
lie here. The Truth, at the hottom, 1s 
plainly This: All the great Things 
that Modern Deiſts affect to ſay of 


| richt Reaſon, as to its ſufficiency in 


diſcovering the Obligations and Mo- 
tives of Morality; 1s only a Pretenſe, 
to be made _ of, when they are 
oppoling Chriſtianity. At other times, 
and in reality, they have no hear- 
ty regard for Morality, nor for the 
natural Evidences of the Certainty 
of a Future State: they are willing 
enough to believe, that Men periſh 
abſolutely at Death ; and fo they have 
no concern to ſupport effectually the 
Cauſe of Virtue, nor care to make 
out any conſiſtent Scheme of Things; 
but unavoidably recur, in Truth, to 

B b 3 downright 
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Yet God 
was not 
abſolute!y 


Oed, to that tis agreeable to the natur 


2h Men 
th» Help 
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tion. 
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downright Atheiſm. At leaſt, in the 
Manners of moſt of them, tis too 
plain and apparent, that abſolute Li. 
bertiniſm is the thing they really ain 
at; and however their Creed may 
pretend to be the Creed ol Deiſts, yet al- 
moſt always their Practiſe is the Practiſe 
of very Atheiſts. 

4. To return therefore to the Ar- 
gument. From what has been fad 
upon this Head, it appezrs mo 

al Hopes 
and Expectations of Men, that is, of 
Right Reaſon duly no to ſup- 
pole God. making ſome particular 
Revelation of his Will to Mankind, 
which way ſupply the und eniable De- 
fects cf the Ligut of Nature. And 
at the fame time, *tis evident that 
ſuch a thing is by no means unwor- 
thy of the Divine Wiſdom, or in— 
conſiſtent with any of the Attributes 
of God; but rather, on the contra- 
ry, moſt ſuitable to them. Conſe- 
quently conſidering the manifold Wants 
and Neceilities of Men, and the abun- 
dant Goodneſs and Mercy of God; 
there is great Ground from right Rex 
ſon and the Light of Nature, to be- 
lieve, that God would not always 
leave Men wholly deſtitute of ſo need- 
ful an Athſtance, but would at ſome 
time or other actually afford it them. 
Yet it does not from hence at 4 


follow 
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follow, (as ſome have imagined,) that 
God is Obliged to make ſuch a Re- 
velation : For then it muſt needs have 
been given in all Apes, and to all 
Nations; and might have been claim- 
ed and demanded as of Juſtice, ra- 
ther than wiſhed for and deſired as 
of Mercy and condeſcending Good- 
neſs. But the fore- mentioned Conlide- 
rations are ſuch as might afford Men 
reaſonable ground to Hope for ſome 
Favour of this kind, to be conferred 
at ſuch Time, and in ſuch Manner, 
and upon ſuch Perſons, as ſhould ſeem 
beſt to ſupreme infinite Wiſdom : At 
leaſt, they might well diſpoſe and 
prepare Mcn before-nand, whenever 
any Doctrine ſhould come accompa- 
med with juſt and good Evidence 
of its being ſuch a Revelation, to 
believe and embrace it with all readi- 
neſs. 

It has been made uſe of, by + a nt of 
modern Author, as his principal and v#e1/ae 
ſtrongeſt Argument againſt the reaſo- f, len- 
nableneſs of believing any Revelation o 
at all; that it is confeſſed there has againſt the 
been no Revelation unde, ſally owned pe = 1 1 
and embraced as ſuch, either in all For pra 
Ages, or by all Nations in any Age. of Reſon, 
He pretends to acknowledge, that if pag. 197 
the Doctrine of Chriſtianity was uni- Ge. 
verſally entertained, he would not doubt 
of its being truly a Revelation of 
B b 4 the 
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the Will of God to Mankind : But 
ſince, in Fact, there is no inſtituted 
Religion univerſally received as a Di- 
vine Revelation; and there are ſeve- 
ral Nations to whom the Chriſtian 
Doctrine in particular, was never fg 
much 2s preached, nor ever came to 
their knowledge at all ; he concludes 
that, what is not unive:{al end equally 
made known to All Men, cannot be 
needful for Any; and conſequently, 
that there never was any real Want 
of a Revelation at all, nor any 
ground to think any further Aſliſtance 
neceſſary to enable Men to anſwer 
all the Ends of their Creation, than 
the bare Light of Nature. This is 
the Summ and Strength of this Au- 
thor's Reaſoning ; and herein all the 
Peniers of Revelation agree with him. 
Now, (not to take notice here, that 
it is by no means impoſſible, but 
all Men may be capable of receir- 
ing ſome Benefit from a Revela- 
tion, which yet a great part of them 
may never heve heard of;) If theſe 
Mens Reaſoning was true, it would 
follow by the ſame Argument, that 
neither was Natural Religion neceſla 
to inable Men to anſwer the ends 
of their Creation. For, though all 
the Truths of Natural Religion, are 
indeed certainly diſcoverable by the 
due uſe of right Reaſon, alone; yet 
| 18 
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tis evident All Men are not indued 
vith the ſame Faculties and Capaci- 
ies, nor have they All equally af- 
forded to them the ſame means of 
making that diſcovery; As theſe Gen- 
lemen themſelves upon ſome occaſions 
are Willing enough to own, when 
hey- are defcribing the barbarous Ig- 
norance of ſome poor Indian Nati- 
ons: And conſequently the know- 
edge of Natural Religion being, in 
at, by no means univerſal; it will 
ollow that there is no great Neceſ- 
ſity even of That; but that Men 
may do very well without it, in 
performing the Functions of the Ani- 
mal Life, and directing themſelves 
wholly by the Inclinations of Senle ; 
And thus theſe Gentlemen muſt at 
laſt be forced to let go all moral 
Obligations, and ſo recur unavoidably 
to abſolute Atheiſm. The Truth is: 
As God was not obliged, to make 
all his Creatures equal; to make Men, 
Angels; or to endue all Men, with 
the ſame Faculties and Capacities as 
Ay; So neither is he bound to make 
all Men capable of the ſame Degree 
or the ſame Kind of Happineſs, or to 
afford all Men the very ſame means 
and opportunities of obtaining it. There 
is ground enough, from the confide- 
ration of the mamfeſt corruption of 
Humane Nature, to be ſo far _ 
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ble of the Want of a Divine Reife 
lation, as that right Reaſon and to 
Light of Nature it ſelf will lead; 
wiſe and conſiderate Man to the. 
it very probable, that the infinity * 
merciful and good God may actual) bi 
vouchafe to afford Men ſome {lM 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance; And cone 
quently ſuch a Perſon will be ver 
willing, ready, and prepared to 
tertain a Doctrine which ſhall at 2 
time come attended with juſt and god 
Evidence of its being truly a Revel 
tion of the Will of God. But it doe 
not at all from hence follow, eithe 
that God is abſolutely bound to make 
ſuch a Revelation; or that, if he mala 
it, it muſt equally be made to All 
Men; or that, ſince in Fact it is nt 
made to All, therefore there is no R 
ſon to believe that there is any Net 
or any Probability of its being mat 
to Any. | 


VIII. There 7s no other Relizin 
wow in the World, but the Chriſtian, thi 
bas any juſt pretenſe or tolerable apps 
ance of Reaſon, 4 be eſteemed 2 
Divine Revelation: And therefore, 
Chriſtianity be not true, there is no l 
velation of the Will of God at all made i 
Mankind. | 

This Propoſition will eaſily be 2 

there 
fort 


ted by all Modern Unbeltevers; and 
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fore I need not be particular in the Proof 
of it. n 


The Mabometan Religion, was found- the 


ed by a vitious- Perſon, propoſes ri- 
diculous and trifling Doctrines to be“ 
believed, was propagated merely by 
violence and force of Arms, was con- 
firmed by no publick and unconteſta- 
ble Miracles, promifes vain and ſenſual 
Rewards to its Profeſſours, and is 
every way incompaſſed with num- 
berleſs ſuch Abſurdities and Incon- 
ſiſtencies, (as thoſe who have given 
us Accounts of the Life of Mahomet, 
and the Nature of his Religion, have 
abundantly made out; and is ſuffici- 
ently evident 'even from the Alco- 
ran it ſelf;) that there is no great 


Danger of Its impoſing upon rational 


and conſiderate Men. 

The Fewiſh Religion, was founded 
wholly upon the Expectation of 2 
Meſſiah to come; and the Time of 


his appearance was limited by ſuch 


plain and determinate Propheſies, that 
what difficulties ſoever there may be 
in computing the very nice aud exact 
Time of their Completion; or what 
different Periods ſoever may be Fxed, 
from whence to begin ſeveral Compu— 
tations; yet the time of their be 3 
fulfilled, is now, in all pothble we 
of computing, ſo very far elapſed, 
that, if the Chriſtian Doctrine be fa >, 

there 
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there is no Suppoſition left, apy 
which the Fewih Religion, can, with 
any Colour of Reaſon, be believed 9 
be true. | j 

It being evident therefore, that e 
ther the Chriſtian Revelation 1s true 
or elſe (how great Want ſoever there 
may be of it) there is no ſuch thing 
as Revelation at all; It remains thut 
we proceed to conſider what poſtie 
and direct Evidence there is, to prove 
the actual Truth of this Divine Reve 
lation. 


IX. The Chriſtian Religion, conſis 
red in its primitive Simplicity, and u 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, bas all the 
Marks and Proofs of its being actual) 
and truly a Divine Revelation; that any 
Drvine Revelation, ſuppoſing it was tru, 
_ reaſonably be imagined or deſired to 
_ | | 
The moe The neceſſary Marks and Proofs of 
ef a Rel'= à Religion coming from God, ate 
4 %%, theſe. Firſt, That the Duties it enjoyns, 
from God. | * 
be all ſuch as are agreeable to our 
natural Notions of God; and perfe- 
ctive of the Nature, and conducive 
to the Happineſs and Well-being of 
Men; And that the Do@rines it teaches, 
be all ſuch; as, though, not indeed 
diſcoverable by the bare Light of Na- 
ture, yet, when diſcovered by Reve- 
lation, may be conſiſtent with, and 
| agreeable 
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agreeable to, found and unprejudiced 
Reaſon. For otherwiſe, no Evidence 
whatſoever, can be of ſo great force 
to prove that any Doctrine is True 
as its being either Contradictory in it 
ſelf, or wicked in its Tendency, is, 
to prove that it muſt neceſſarily be 
falle Secondly, For the ſame Reaſon, 
the Motives likewiſe, by which it is 
recommended to Mens Belief and Pra- 
ctiſe; and all the peculiar Circumſtances, 
with which it is attended; muſt be 
ſuch as are ſuitable to the excels 
lent Wiſdom of God, and fitted to 
amend the Manners and perfe& the 
Minds of Men. Laſtly, It muſt more- 
over be poſitrvely and directly proved 
to come from God, by ſuch certain 


eus and Matters of Fad, as may be 
undeniable Evidences of its Author's 


having actually a Divine Commiffion: 
For otherwiſe, as no Evidence can 
prove a Doctrine to come from God, 
if it be either Impoſſible or Wicked 
in it ſelf; ſo on the other hand, nei- 
ther can any degree of Goodneſs or 
Frcellency in the Doctrine it ſelf, 
make it certain, but only highly pro- 
bable, to have come from God, un- 
leſs it has moreover ſome poſitive and 
direct Evidence of its being actually 
Revealed. 

The entire Proof therefore of 


this Propoſition, muſt be made by 
an 
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ſuch, as are moſt agreeable to our 1. 
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an Induction of Particulars, as fol 
lows. 


X. Firſt, The Practical Duties wlid 
the Chriſtian Religion enjoys, are all 


tural Notions of God, and moſt Perf. 
Five of the Nature, and conducide t 
the Happineſs and Well-being of Mn: 
That is, Chriſtianity even in this ſingh 
reſpet, as containing alone and in on 
con ſiſtent Syſtem all the wiſe and gu 
Precepts, (and thoſe improved, augmentel 
and exalted to the higheſt degree of lu. 
fection,) that ever were taught ſingly anl 
ſeatteredly, and many times but wen 
corruptly, by t.e ſeveral Schools of th 
Philoſophers, and this without any mix 
ture of the fond, abſurd, and ſupperſ 
tious Practiſes of any of thoſe Philo ſopben 
ought to be embraced and practiſed by al 
rational and conſidering Deiſts, who vil 
act conſiſtently, and ſteddily purſue th 
conſequences of their own Principles, a 
at leaſt the beſt Scheme and Sect of It 
loſopby, that ever was ſet up in the World, 
and highly probable, even though it bu 
NO — Evidence, to be of Diu 
Original. 


The Props» This Propoſition is ſo very evident 


fition pro- 
ved, in the 


that the greateſt Adverſaries of tit 


ſeveral In Chriſtian Inſtitution have never bel 


flances of able to deny it any otherwiſe, tha 
Duty. 


by confounding the a 0 
en, 
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Men, the Superſtitions Praiſes of 
particular Perſons, or the corrupt Ad- 
ditions of certain particular Churches 
or Societies of Chriftians, with the 
pure and ſimple Precepts of the Go- 
fpel of Chriſt, In all thoſe Inſtances 
of Duty, which pure and uncorrupt 
Chriſtianity injoyns, the Propoſition 
is manifeſt and altogether undeniable, 
The Duties of Love, Fear, and Ado- 
ration, which the . Chriſtian Religion 
obliges us to render unto God, are 
ſo plainly incumbent upon us from 
the conſideration of the excellent At- 


tributes of the Divine Nature, and 


our relation to him as our Creator 
and Preſerver; that no Man who 
conſiders, can think himſelf free from 
the Obligations which our Religion 


Clays upon him to practiſe theſe Du- 


ties; without denying the very Be- 
ing of God, and acting contrary to 
the Reaſon and all the natural No- 
tions of Eis own Mind. Its placing 
the true and acceptable Worſhip of 
God, not fo much in any politive 
and ritual Obſervances, as in approach- 
ing him with pure Hearts and unde- 
filed Bodies, with unfcigned Repen- 
tance for all paſt Miſcarriages, and 
ſincere Reſolutions of conſtant Obe- 
ence for the future; in praying to 
him for whatever we want, and re- 
turning him our moſt hearty Thanks 


tor 
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for whatever good things we receive 
with ſuch Dependence and Humili 
ſuch Submiſſion, Truſt and Relianct 
as are the proper Affections of (uti 
ful Children; all this is plainly nf 
agreeable to our Natural Notions an 
Apprehenſions of God. And that the 
Prayers of ſinful and depraved Cres 
tures, ſincerely repenting, ſhould be 
offered up to God, and become ye 
valent with him, through and by the 
Interceſſion of a Mediator; is ven 
conſonant to right and unprejudiced 
Reaſon; as I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhow more particularly hereafter, when 
I come to conſider the Articles of our 
Belief. . The Duties of Fuftc, 
Equity, Charity, and Truth, which the 
Chriſtian Religion obliges us to exer- 
ciſe towards Men, are ſo apparently 
reaſonable in themſelves, and ſo di- 
rectly conducive to the Happineſ 
cf Mankind; that their unalterable 
Obligation is not only in great mes- 
ſure deducible, from the bare Light 
of Nature and right Reaſon ; but 
even thoſe Men alſo, who have broken 
through all the Bonds of natural Re- 
ligion it ſelf, and the original Obligs 
tions of Virtue, have yet thought it 
neceſſary for the preſervation of So 
ciety and the well-being of Mankind, 
that the Obſervation of theſe Duties 
to ſome degree, ſhould be inforced 15 

$36 
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ne Penalties of humane Laws. And 
he additional Improvements, which 
dur Saviour has made to theſe Duties, 
\y commanding his Diſciples to be 
s it were Lights in the World, and 
xamples of good Works to all Men; 
be ſo far from injuring others, 
hat on the contrary they ſhould not 
ndvlge themſelves in any degree of 
ger or Paſſion; to ſeek reconcilia- 
ion immediately upon any Difference 
or Offence that may ariſe; to bear 
injuries patiently, rather than return 
vil for evil; to be always willing 
o forgive one another their treſpaſſes, 
ks they all expect forgiveneſs at the 
Hands of God; to be kind and cha- 
table to all Men; to aſſiſt readily, 
Ind be willing to do all good Offices, 
ot only to their Friends, but even 
0 their bittereſt Enemies alſo; in a 
Vord, to raiſe their Virtue and Good- 
els far above the common Practiſe 
pt Men, extending their Charity uni- 
erfally in imitation of the Goodneſs 
of God himſelf, who maketh the Sun 
to riſe on the evil and on the good, 
and ſendeth Rain on the juſt and 
a the unjuſt: Theſe Precepts, I 
lay, are ſuch, as no unprejudiced 
Philoſopher would have been unwil- 
fling to confeſs were the utmoſt Im- 
provements of Morality, and to the 
higheſt degree Perfective of humane 
Ce Nature, 
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Nature. In like manner; The M nen 
ties of Sobriety, Temperance, Piu 
and Contentment, which our Rel T- 


injoyns us to practiſe in Our ſche 
are ſo undeniably agreeable to th 
inward Conftitution of humane Nx 
ture, and fo perfective of it, thy 
the principal Deſign of all true N 
loſophy has ever been to recommen 
and ſet off theſe Duties to the l 
Advantage; Though, as the Philos 
Phers themſelves have always conſe: 
fed, no Philoſophy was ever able h 
govern Mens practiſe effectually n 
theſe reſpects. But the addition 
Precepts, and the new Weight u 
Authority, which our Saviour has 4 
ded to his Inſtructions of this kind; 
teaching his Diſciples to govern the 
very Thoughts, Deſires and Incline 
tions; to contemn and get above al 
the Deſires of this preſent World, ail 
to let their Affections principally upu 
that which is to come; Theſe at 
the things, which, when the Chriſta 
Religion was in its primitive an 
pureſt State, worked Men up actual) 
to ſuch a Pitch of cheerful and #* 


and taught them to obtain ſuch 1 
compleat Victory over the World, ant 
over all the Deſires and Ap petites d 
Senſe; as the beſt Philoſophers hart 


acknowledged, their Inſtructions wer 
never 


and Revealed Religion. 
never able to do. Laftly, even thoſe 
pofitive and external Obſervances, (the 
Io Sacraments,) which are inſtituted 
in the Chriſtian Religion, as means 
and aſſiſtances to keep Men ſtedfaſt 
in the practife of thoſe great and no- 
ral Duties which are the werghtzer Mat- 
ters of the Law, even hols politive 
Inſtitutions (I ſay) are fo free from 
all appearance of Superſtition and 


Vanity, and fo wiſely fitted to the 


end for which they were deſigned, 
that no Adverſaries of Chriſtianity 
have ever been able to obje& any 
thing at all againſt the things them- 
ſelves, - but only againſt certain Cor- 
ruptions and Superſtitions, which ſome, 
who call themſelves Chriſtians, have, 
directly in oppoſition to the true De- 
lign of Chriſtianity, introduced and 
aunexed to them. For, what reaſona- 
ble Man can pretend to ſay, that *tis 
?ny way unreaſonable or Superſtiti- 
ous, for every Member of the Socie- 
ty to be ſolemnly admitted into his 
Profeſſion, by a plain and ſignificant 
Rite, intitling him to all the Privi- 
leges, and charging him with all the 
Obligations, which belong to the Mem- 
bers of that Society as fuch? which 
is the Deſign of One of the Sacraments : 
Or, that *tis unreaſonable and Super- 
ſtitious, for Men frequently to com- 
memorate with all Thankfulneſs the 
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Love of their greateſt Benefactor, and 

humbly and folemnly to renew their 

Obligations and Promiſes of Obedience 

to him? which is the Deſign of the 

— . 

This, Let now any impartial Perſon judge, 

great Evi- whether this be not a wiſe and excel. 

Dr * lent Inſtitution of practical Religion; 

— highly conducive to the Happineſs of 

from C Mankind; and worthy to be eſtabliſt. 

ed by a Revelation from God, when Men 

had confeſſedly corrupted themſelves to 

ſuch a degree, that not only the 

Light of Nature and right Reaſon was 

altogether inſufficient to reſtore true Pie 

ty, but even That Light it ſelf (as (ia 

ry * expresſly acknow- 

ur Naturæ Lu- ledges) no where appeat- 

men nuſquam appareat Cic. ed. Let any impartial 
Tuſc. Au. lth, 3. See this g 

Paſſage cited before at large, Perſon judge, whether 

pag. 158. Religion that tends thus 

manifeſtly to the reco- 

very of the rational part of God's Cree 

tion, 10 reſtore Men to the Imitation 

and Likeneſs of God, and to the 

Digyity and higheſt Improvement of 

their Nature; has not within it {elf 

an intrinſick and very powerful Evi- 

dence of its being truly Divine. Let 

any one read the fifth, ſixth and 

ſerenth Chapters of St Matthew's Gaſpel, 

and jndge if they do not, as it were, 

| ſet before his Eyes ſuch a lovely Image 

and Repreſentation of true Vina 

| ato 
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Plato * ſaid could not * Formam iplam, & 


| . ranquam Faciem honeſti; 
but charm Men with the qux ſ: Ocalis cerneretur , 


higheſt degree of love and \jrabites amores, 


ut ait 


admiration imaginable, Plato, excitaret Sui. Cic. de 


In a Word, let any Man Off. lib. 1. 

of an honeſt and ſincere 

Mind conſider, whether That practical 
Doctrine has not even in it ſelf the 
greateſt marks of a Divine Original; 
wherein whatſoever things are true, 
whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſo- 
ever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, 
whatſoever things are of good report, 
if there be any Virtue, if there be any 
thing praiſe-worthy; all theſe, and 
theſe only, are the things that are 
earneſtly recommended to Mens pra- 
ctiſe. What wiſe Precept was ever 
delivered by any Philoſopher of any 
Sect, which is not more plainly laid 
down by our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles? And not only ſo; but inforced 
moreover with greater Efficacy and 
Strength? founded upon nobler and 
more conſiſtent Principles? urged with 
greater Weight and Authority ? and 
preſſed with more powerful and af- 
tecting Arguments? Nay, neither is 
This all the difference, even in reſpect 
barely of the Excellency of the Do- 
ctrine it ſelf, For the Philoſophers 
taught indeed many excellent moral 


Truths; but ſome upon one occaſion 


C<:3 and 


Phil. 4, 8. 
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2:09 Je Fwdences of Nutural 
and upon one Set of Principles, ſome 
upon another ; and every one. of then 
were miſtaken in ſome Inſtances of 
Duty, and mingled particular S. 
perſtitions and falſe Not ions with ther 
good Inſtructions, and built their D- 
&#rine upon no ſure Foundation d 

a conſiſtent Principles; and All of then 
(as has been before ſhawn), were ven 
imperfect and deficient, and far fron 
being able to make up an entire and 
compleat Scheme of the whole Duty 
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Quod fi extitiſſet ali- 
quis, qui veritatem ſpar— 
lam per ſripulos, per 
feitaſq, difft.fum, collige- 
ret in unum ac redipgerer 
in corpus; is proſecto 
nn Ov:ftentirct a nobis. 
Sed hoc nemo facere, niſi 
vert peritus ac ſciens, po- 
teſt. Verum autem non 
niſi cjus ſcire eſt, qui fir 
ditus a Dro. Laclant. 
live 7. 


were delivered by au 


eſt poſſible degree of ex. 
cellency and perfection; 


thoſe Doctrines, here, 


of Man in all Caſk, 
But now, * to put toge: 
ther all the wiſe and 
good Precepts that ever 


wiſe Men of any Leck 
and in any Age; to im 
prove and exalt every 
one of them, to the hig 


to ſeparate and lay aſide 
all the ſuperſtitious Opr 
nions and Practiſes, that 
had been mixed by all 
or any of the different 
Sects of Philoſophers, df 
Teachers of Religion u 
any Nation, with then 
reſpective moral Inſtruc. 
tions; and to ſupply al 


bot! 
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onal Inſtitutions of all Religions in 
the World, had in the whole been 
hitherto altogether deficient; and all 
this, in one plain, entire and regular 
Syſtem, upon the Foundation of cer- 
tain and conſiſtent Principles; This 
is the peculiar Character of the Chri- 
ſtian Inſtitution; and all this cannot 
with any colour of Reaſon, be 1ma- 
gined to have ever been done by any 
Man, but one ſent immediately from 
God, Upon this conſideration alone, 
all ſincere Deiſts (if any ſuch there 
be) who really are what they pre- 
tend to be, who believe the Being and 
Attributes of God, and are firmly 
convinced of the Obligations of Var- 
tue and natural Religion, and the 
certainty of a Future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments ; muſt needs by their 
own Principles be ſtrongly inclined 
to embrace the Chriſtian Religion; to 
believe, at leaſt to hope confidently, 
that a Doctrine ſo plainly fitted to 
recover Men out of their univerſally 
corrupt Eſtate, and reſtore them to 
the Knowledge and Favour of God, 1s 
truly Divine; and to entertain it with 
all cheerfulneſs, as what in itſelf has 
thoſe manifold Marks of Goodneſs 
and Perfection, which are themſelves 
lufficient to ſatisfy a good Man, that 
it cannot be any thing elſe than a 
ee 4 Reve- 


both moral Philoſophy and the aditi- 
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+ Sed fi vel caſu jd Revelation from God, e. 


. ven 1 though it had 

non poſſet " divinis reſt i- wanted all thoſe outward 

moniis illa defendere, ra= Proofs, and divine and 

men ſcipſam veritas iſſu- miraculous Teſtimonies, 

* ſuo lumine. Lad .nt, which ſhall hereafter be 

5 ment ioned in their proper 
place. 


XI. Scondly, The Motives by which 
the Chriſtian Religion inforces the Prafliſe 
ef the Duties it injoyns, are ſuch as are 
moſt ſuitable to the excellent Wiſdom of 
God ; and moft anſwerable to the natural 
Expe@atins of Men. 

of the 1. The Acceptableneſs of true Repen- 
accep-able-tance, in the fight of God; and the 
reſo of certain Aſſurance of Pardon upon ſuch 
— Repentance; which the Chriſtian Re- 
a a Me. ligion affords us; is a moſt powerful 
Five {© O. and neceilary Motive to frail and ſinful 
£eX4.nce. Creatures; to incourage and ſupport 
them effectually in the practiſe of their 

Duty. "Tis indeed in general evi- 
dently more agreeable to right Reaſon 

as to Mens natural Notions of God, 

to believe him placable and merciful 

and willing to forgive, But fince at 

the ſane time it cannot be proved 

by any Arguments from Reaſon, that 

God is abſolutely obliged to forgive; and 

tis confeſſedly evident, that it be- 

comes the Supreme Governour of the 
Uniyerſe, to vindicate the Honour aud 
Authority 
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athority of his Laws and Govern- 
neut, to give ſome Evidences of his 
atred and Indignation againſt Sin, 
ad ſometimes by inſtances of Seve- 
ity to prevent Sinners from abuſing 
is Mercy and Patience; no leſs than 
hat tis agreeable to his infinite Wiſ- 
zom and Goodneſs, to ſuffer his Anger 
o be by ſome means appeaſed: No 
Motive in this Caſe can be imagined 
more expedient and powerful, to incou- 
rage Sinners to return to the practiſe 
pf their Duty, and to perſwade them 
to continue therein immoveable for 
the future; nothing can be imagined 
more ſeaſonable and ſatisfactory to the 
Mind of Man, and more agreeable to 
the excellent Wiſdom of God, and 
worthy of the ſupreme and infinitely 
merciful Governour of all Things, 
than fuch a poſitive Declaration of 
the Acceptableneſs of ſincere Repentance, 
and ſuch an authentick Aſſurance cf 
Fardon and Forgiveneſs thereupon , as | | 
under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation the 
Divine Goodneſs and Mercy has found 
means to afford unto us, in ſuch manner | 
as is at the ſame time abundantly con- i 
litent with the Honour and Dignity of 
the Laws of God, and with his irrecon- 
cileable Hatred againſt all Unrighteouſ- 
neſs and Sin, 
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2. That 
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Of the di- 2. bat divine and ſipernatural Af. 
vine il. ance, which, under the Chriſtian fl. 
— | wh penſation, they who ſincerely ende 
Aire to vour to, obey the Will of God, han 
Obedience. incouragement to hope for, upon al 
neceſſary occaſions ; is another pow: 
ful Hlotive, to ſupport Men effecuall 
in the Practiſe of their Duty, .The 
wiſeſt of the Philoſophers, were'h 
far ſenſible of the great : Corruptig 
and Depravity of Humane Nature i 
its pre ſent State; they were ſenfibl 
that ſuch was the Careleſsneſs, St. 
pidity, and Want of Attention, d 
the greater part of Mankind; fo mary 
the early Prejudices and falſe Nots 
ons taken in by evil Education; 5 
ſtrong and violent the unreaſonable 
Luſts, Appetites and Deſires of Senſe; 
and ſo great the Blindneſs, introduced 
by ſuperſtitious Opinions, vitious (Ct: 
ſtoms, and debauched Practiſes through 
the World; that (as has been hbefare 
ihown,) they themſelves openly col 
felled, they had very little hope d 
ever being able to reform Mankind 
with any conſiderably great and um 
verſal Succeſs, by the bare force d 
Philoſophy and right Reaſon ; but 

that, to produce ſo great a change 
and enable Men effectually to conquer 

all their corrupt Affections, there wi 

need of ſome ſupernatural and divine 

Alhiſtance, or the immediate Inter 

poſition 


e 
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„oſition of God himfelf. Now This 
inine aft ſtance is vouchſafed to Men 
under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation in 
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uch a manner, - as (from what has 


deen already ſaid concerning the Judg- 
nent of the Wiſeſt of the Antient 
Philoſophers: in this, matter,) appears 
to be undeniably agreeable to the na- 
tural Expectations of right Reaſon, and 
ſuitable to the beſt and worthieſt No- 
tions that Men have ever by the 
Light of Nature been able to frame 
to themſelves concerning the Attributes 
and Per fections of God. If ye, ſays 
our Saviour, being Evil, know bow to 
give good. Gifts unto your Children; how 
much more ſhall your heavenly Father 
give the holy Spirit to them that ask 
lin? The Effect of this divine Aſſiſt- 
ance, evidenced it ſelf in a very vi- 
ble and remarkable manner in the 
Primitive Times, by + 
the ſudden wonderful 
and total Reformation 
of far greater Numbers 
of wicked Men, than 
ever were brought to Re- 
pentance by the Teach- 
ing and Exhor tations of 
Uthe Philoſophers in 
the World. And even at 


fic iracundus, 


ovem, reddam. 
neſum. Ce 


this 


this Day, notwith- 
ſanding all the Cor- — 
ruptzons introduced a- 


mong Chriſtians, I think it can hard- 


F Da mihi virum, qui 
| maledicus, 
effrænatus; pauc! 
verbis tam placid um, quam 
Da libidi- 
Lat ant. 


adverſ. Cell lib. 


{imis Dei 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lis. 


Hag we Toig Ex Au- 


Origen, 
4. 


Paſſage cited abore, 
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ly be denied by any Unbelieven # 
Revelation, but that there are amon 
us many more Perſons of all cond 
tions, who worſhip God in ſincerity 
and ſimplicity of Heart, and live i 
the conſtant practiſe of all Rights 
ouſneſs, Holineſs, and true Virtus; 
than ever were found in any of the 
moſt civilized Nations, and moſt in. 
proved by Philoſophy in the heathen 
World. | 

Of the 3. The Rewards and Puniſpnem 

Por which the Chriſtian Religion propoſe, 

future Re- to Obedience or Diſobedience; are 1 

wards and Motive, perfectly agreeable to Men 

Puniſl= natural Hopes and Fears, and worthy 

me, of God to make known by poſitin 

Mvtive ) and expreſs Revelation. For ſince ti 

Obedieice confeſſedly ſuitable to the divine Wi- 
dom, to make variety of Creatures 
endued with very difterent Powers and 

Faculties, and capable of very diffe- 
rent kinds and degrees of Improve- 
ment; and ſince all rational Creature, 
by reaſon of that natural Liberty of 
Will which is eſſentially neceſſary to 
their being ſuch, cannot but be & 
pable of exalting and improving ther 
Nature by the practiſe of Virtue and 
the Imitation of God, and on the colt 
trary of depraving and debaſing thei 
Nature by the practiſe of Vice and 
Alienation of themſelves from God; 


It follows undeniably, (as has been 
or 
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bre ſhown by a more particular de- 
Jution,) that *tis highly agreeable to 
he Light of Nature and to right Rea- 
on to ſuppoſe, that God, the Supreme 
overnour and Diſpoſer of all things, 
ill finally make a juſt and ſuitable 
liſtinction between his Creatures, by 
the diſtribution of proportionable Re- 
ards and Puniſhments, Nevertheleſs, 
both the Truth it ſelf of theſe final 
Rewards and Puniſhments, was ſo far 
alled in queſtion, and rendred doubt- 
ful and uncertain, by the Diſputations 
Ten of the Wiſeſt Philoſophers that 
wer lived; and thoſe who did in 
general believe the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of them, had yet ſo very blind 


and obſcure Notions of What Nature 


and Kind they were to be; having 
their Imaginations ſtrangely prejudiced 
with poetical Fictions, and fabulous 
Stories; that the ſetting this matter 
clear and right, and the ſupplying 
tis ſingle defect in the Light of Na- 
ture, was a thing highly worthy of 
Divine Revelation: It being plainly 
a very different thing, and of very 
different Force as to the influencing 
Mens Actions, for Men to be able 
to argue themſelves into a rea ſonabls 
Expedtation of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, and to be certainly aſſu- 
red of the reality of them by expreſs 
leltimony of Divine Revelation. And 

accordingly 
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accordingly by Divine Revelation . 
the Goſpel, this defect of the L 
of Nature I now actually ſupplied wif +, 
ſuch 2 manner; Life and Immory C 
lity are fo brought to Light,” ali 5 
the Wrath of God is ſo revealed fr a 
Heaven againſt all Ungodlineſs af q1 
Unrighteouſneſs of Men; that this W 
ry thing, the clear and diſtin& ail ;. 
conſiſtent Account which the Gold <. 
gives us of theſe final Rewards u ;; 
Puniſhments, (which, though inde ,, 
in themſelves ſo abſolutely neceſſary, +3 
that without them no tolerable W of 
dication could be made of the Ames 
butes of God, yet neither by the Light +, 
of Nature, nor by any poſitive I» 
ſtitution of Religion, excepting only 
the Chriſtian, were they ever ſo cla 
and plainly repreſented to Mankind 
as to have their full and proper cf R 
upon the Hearts and Lives of Men) 1 
This very thing (I. ſay,) the clay . 
diſtinct, and conſiſtent Account, wh 75 
the Goſpel gives us of theſe final ,; 
Rewards and Puniſhments, is it ſel | 
no contemptible Argument of the Into 
and Divine Authority of the Chil « 
{tian Revelation. By the certain Ku ha 
| ledge of theſe Rewards and Puniſ- at 
ments it is, that the practiſe of Y I 
tue is now cſtabliſhed upon a uM in 
Foundation: Men have now abu ti 
dantly ſufficient incouragement, , ar 


{1 uppoſt 
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ſupport them. in their Choice of Vir- 
tue, and in,their conſtant adherence 
to it, in all Caſes and under all 
Circumſtances that can be ſuppoſed : 
There 1s now ſufficient Weight on the 
ſide of Virtue, to enable Men to con- 
quer all the Temptations. of the De- 
vil, the Fleſh, and the World; and 
to deſpiſe the ſevereſt Threatnings, 
even Death it ſelf: Thi; ig the victory 
that overcometh the World, even 
our Faith, The only Difficulty mn 
this matter, ariſing. from the Duration 
of the final Puniſhment of the Wick- 
ed, ſhall he conſidered when I come 


to diſcourſe of the Articles of our 
Belief. | 


XII. Thirdly, the peculiar Manner and 
Circumſtances, with mbich the Chriſtian 
Religion ĩnjoyus the Duties, and urges the 
Motives before- mentioned; are exactly con- 
ſonant to the Dictates of ſound Reaſon, or 
the unprejudiced Light of Nature; and moft 
wejely pe fectiue of it. 


For, what can be more agreeable 2. pm 
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to the Light of Nature, and more ſition pro- 
evidently perfective of it; than to ved % fer- 
have thoſe Duties, which Nature hints 5%, '*- 


at only in general, explained fully an 
largely, and urged in particular, and 
inculcated upon the meaneſt Capaci- 
ties with great Weight and Authority, 
and *exemplified in the Lives of holy 

Perſons 


7 ſtance s. 


— 
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Perſons propoſed as Patterns for or 
Imitation? What can be more per. 
fective of the Light of Nature, thay 
to have thoſe great Motives of Relz 
gion, the Rewards and Puniſhment; 
of a Future State which Nature onj 
obſcurely points at, deſcribed to us mo 
plainly, aſfectionately, and lively? What 
can be more perfective of the Light 
of Nature, than to have the means of 
attoning for Sin, which Nature diſcs 
vers only the want of, plainly declared 
and exhnbited to us? What can be more 
perfective of the Light of Nature, than 
fuch a diſcovery of the heinonſneſs 
Sin and the neceſity of Holineſs, as the 
Death of Chriſt and the Purity of th 
Goſpel does make unto us? In fine, 
What can more effectually perfect the 
Religion of Nature, than the gatherny 
together the Worſhippers of the True Gol, 
into One Body? the cauſing them to en 
ter into fon Olligations, to live ſuits 
Lly to their Holy Profeſion © the giti 
them gracious Aſſurances that true Kt 
pentance ſhall be accepted for what i 
paſt, and ſincere renewed Ol edience j 
the future? the uniting them by a fen 
poſitive Rites in one Religious as well © 
Gil Communion, for mutual Aſpſtan 
and Improvement? and the eftabliſhng 
a certain Order or perpetual Sugceſion of 0 
Men, whoſe conſtant Buſineſs it may 0 WM lit 
to explain the great Duties of * ry 
0 
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on to perſons of meaner Capacities ; to 


urge and inforce the Praftiſs of them; 
to ſet before Men the reaſons of their 
Duty, and the Neceſity of it; to ſhew 
them clearly and impartially the danger 


of negle@ing it, and the great advantage of 


performing it fincerely; in a word, to in- 
firu# the Ignorant, and to admoniſo the 
Wicked, to reduce thoſe that err, to 
comfort the doubting, to reprove the ob- 
ſinate; and to be Inſtruments of con- 
veying to Men all proper Aſiſtances, to 
enable them to perform their whole Duty 
efefually ? | 


If theſe things be the Ordinances 


of One, who came to contradict the 
dictates of right Reaſon, and not to 


8 the Law of Nature, but to 


eſtroy it; then let all wiſe Men for 


ever forſake the Aſſemblies of Chri- 


ſans, and profeſs themſelves again 


Diſciples of the Philoſophers. But if 


theſe things be perfectly agreeable to 
Nature and right Reaſon, and tend 
exceedingly- to the ſupplying. the De- 
ficiences thereof; then let none un- 
der pretenſe of maintaining Natural 
Religion, revile and blaſpheme the 
I leaſt they be found Liars unto 
od. | 


„ 
8 
7 — 
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An Anſwer 


The many Contentions indeed, about #o the 06- 


Opinions of great Uncertainty and 
little Importance, which, to the ve- 


jecbian 
drawn 
from the 


ry great Scandal of Chriſtianity, have Diviſions 
D d | in among 
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in ſeveral Ages of the Church, been 
with unreaſonable Zeal kept up, in- 
ſtead of promoting the univerſal In- 
tereſt of true practical Religion and 
Virtue ; have, it muſt be confeſſed, 
given ſome Occaſion to the Enemies 
of our moſt holy Religion, to blaſ- 
pheme and revile both It, and the 
Teachers of it. But though ſuch thing; 
as theſe, have indeed afforded them 
too plauſible an Occaſion, yet they have 
not given them any quit Reaſon, ſo 
to do. For the acknowledged cor- 
ruption of a Doctrine or Inſtitution 
in any particular part or reſpect, is 
by no means a weighty or real Oh- 
jection againſt the Truth of the whole: 
And there has always been extant 4 
ſufficient Rule, to enable ſincere Per- 
ſons, in the midſt of the greatcit 
diſputes and contentions, to diſtin- 
8 the Dofrine of God from the 
imions of Men; The Doctrine of 
Chriſt having been plainly and my 
delivered in our Saviour's own Du 
courſes, ..and in the Writings of his 
immediate Followers the Apoſtles; 
who cannot with any Reaſon be ima. 
gined either to have miſrepreſented 
it, or to have repreſented it imper- 
fectly. But beſides; I think it can 
hardly be denied even by our A. 
verſaries themſelves, but that in all 
Times and Places, wherein Cone 
pgs 
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nity has been profeſſed in any tole- 
rable degree of Purity; whatever 
contentions and diſputes may have 
ariſen about particular, and perhaps 
unnece ſſary Doctrines; yet the great, 
the moſt neceſſary, and fundamental 
Doctrines of Religion; concerning God, 
and Providence; concerning the gra- 
cious Method, of God's Reconciliati- 
on with penitent Sinners, concerning 
the — of true Piety, Righte- 
ouſneſs and Sobriety; concerning A 
udgment to come, and the final 
ward of the Righteots, and the 
Puniſhment of wicked Men, in ſuch 
a manner as will effectually vindi- 
cate 'both the Juſtice and Goodneſs, 
the Wiſdom and Honour of God; 
theſe things [I ſay) have notwith- 
ſanding all Differences concerning 
imaller Matters, been nevertheleſs at 
the ſame time univerſally and con- 
ſtantly taught, preſſed and inculcated 
upon Perſons of all Capacities, by 
the earneſt and continual Preaching 
of all the Miniſters of the Goſpel ; 
with an effect infinitely more conſi- 
derable and viſible, both in Extent 
and Duration, than by the Teaching of 
any Heathen Philoſophers that ever 
lived: Which ſhows undeniably the 
Excellency at leaſt, if not the Divine 
Authority of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, 

in this particular reſpect. 21 
Dad 2 XIII. Fourth- 
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XIII. Fourthly, AY the -fCredenda 


o/] Poctrines, 'which the true, ſimple, 


and uncorrupted Chriſtian Religion teaches, 
(that is, not only thoſe plain Do@rines 
which it requires to be believed as funda- 
mental and f neceſſity to eternal Salvation, 
but even All the Doſtrines which it teaches 
as Matters of Truth ;) are, though in- 
deed many of them not di ſcoverable by 
bare Reaſon unaſſiſted with Revelation, 
get, when diſcovered by Revelation, ap- 
parently moſt agreeable to ſound un- 
prejudiced Reaſon ; have every » one of 
them a natural Tendency, and 'a direct 
and powerful Influence, to reform Mens 
_ Minds and correct their Manners ;, and 
do together make up an infinitely more 
conſiſtent and rational Scheme. of Be- 
lief, than any that the wiſeſt of the an- 
. tzent Philpſophers ever did, or the 'cun- 
vingeſt of modern Unbelievers can invent or 
contrive.. 


of the One. J. That; there is One only living 
Supreme and true God; exiſting of himſell, 


Cod. 


by the Neceſſity of his on Nature; 
abfalenchy Independent, Eternal, Om- 
_ lupreſent, Unchangeable, Incorrupti- 
ble; without Body, Parts; or Paſſi- 
ons; of infinite Power, Knowledge, 
and Wiſdom; of perfect Liberty, and 
Freedom of Will; of infinite Good- 
neſs, Juſtice and Truth, and all other 

pollible Perſections; fo as to be ab- 
ſolutely Self- ſufficient to his own In- 
finite and unalterable Happineſs: This 


55 


- taht a. ors Mel th &  wdSa 
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is, not only the firſt and principal 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith, but 
alſo the firſt and moſt evident Truth 
that the Light of Nature it ſelf teaches 
us; being clearly demonſtrable, upon 
certain and undeniable Principles of 
right Reaſon. 1 | 

2. That' this Supreme Self-Exiſtent 9f the 
Cauſe and , Father of all Things, did Ferst. 
before all Ages, in an incomprehenſi- _ of 
ble manner, by his Almighty Power ank 
Will, beget or produce a Divine Perſon , 
ſtiled the Logos, the Word, or Wiſdom, or 
Sox, . of Gad * CGed;;,of ;,, . -.; 0 
Gol; in whom dwells ,, en ©:2, in 
the fulneſs and perfection wy 0107908. 09: 
of Divine Attributes, 
excepting Independency or Selt-Origi- | 
nation; being the Image of the Inviſible: Col. 1, 15. 
God; the Brightneſs of bis Father's Glory, HD. r, 3. 
and the expreſs Image of his Perſon ,, hav- are. 
ing been in the beginning with God, par- 3 ; 
taker with him of his Glory before Joh. I, 2. 
the World: was; the Upbolder of all 17, 8. 
things by the Word of his Power , and — 


himſelf over all ( by Communication 2 Jo. . 


of his Father's Glory) God bleſſed for 1, f. 
ever; This Doctrine (I ſay,) though 
not indeed diſcoverable by bare Rea- 
ſon, yet, when made known by Re- 
velation, appears plainly very con- 
ſiſtent with right Reaſon, and (tis 
manifeſt) contains nothing that implies | 
any manner of Abſurdity or Contradi- 
ction in it. | 3 


* Indeed 


N 
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Indeed if any Men, pretending to 
be wiſe above and beyond bat it 
written, have at any time given ſuch 
Explications of the Manner how the 
Son of God derived his Being from 
the Father, or have offered ſuch Ac. 
counts of his Nature and Attribute, 
as can by any juſt and neceffary 
conſequence be reduced to imply er 
involve any Contradiction; (which 


7 I: 15 not to be de- 
ned but that the School - 
men, who abounded in 
Wit and Leiſure, though 
very few among them 
had either exact Skill in 
the Holy Scriptures, or 
in Ecclciaſtical An iqui- 
ty, and the Wrirings of 
the ancient Fathers of the 
Chriſtian Church: I ſay, 
it cahauot be denied bur 
that theſe ſpeculative and 
very acure Men, who 
wrought a great part of 
their Divinity our of their 
own Brains, as Spiders 
do Cobwebs our of cheir 
own Bowels, have ſtarted 
a thouſand Subtilties a- 
bour this Myſtery, ſuch 


1 many of the 
choolmen have but to 
juſtly been accufed of 
doing ;) ſuch Explica. 
tions are Without all 
controverſy Falſe, and 
very injurious to Relig 
on. But as this Doctrine 
1s delivered in Scripture; 
I think, there is nothing in 
it in zny degree contrary 
to Right Reaſon , as I have 
elſewhere indeavoured to 
ſhow in a particular Diſ- 
conſe, to which I refer 
Keader. 


as no Chriſtian is bound to trouble 


his Head withal; much leſs is it neceflary for him to under- 


ſtand thoſe Niceties, which we ma 


reaſonably preſume that 


they who talk of rhem did themſelves never t roughly under: 
ftand ; and leaſt of all, is it neceſſary to believe them. 
Arch- B. Tillotſon, Sermon concerning the Unity of tht Divine 

Nature, | 
lc were to be wiſhed, that ſome Religioniſts did not here 
ſymbolize roo much with che Atheiſts, in affecting to repre- 
ſent the Myſtery of the Chriſtian Trinity, as a thing diretih 
contradiftoiy to all humane Reaſon and Underſtanding 

Cuaworth"s Syſtem, pag. 560. 
| Now 


Now the ſame that is ſaid of the 0/ the | 
Son, may in like manner, with lit- = * 
tle Variation, be very agrecable to 
right Reaſon, underſtood concerning 

the Original Proceſſion or Manner of De- 
rivation of the Holy Spirit likewiſe f.om 

the Father. 

2. That the Univerſe, the Heavens of he 
and the Earth, and all things that ©«#on 
are thercin, were Created and Made GC 
by Cod; and this, through the Opera- : 


tion of his Son, That Divine Word, jp 1. 2. 
or Wiſdom of the Father, by whom the Eyb. 3, 9. 
Scripture ſays that God made the Worlds, Col. 1, 16. 


that Þy bim God created all things; 
that by bim were all things created, that 
are in Heaven, and that e in Earth, 
Vifible and Inviſible, whether they be 
Thrones. or Domimions, or Principalities 
or Powers; all things were created by 
him and for bim, and he is before all 
things, and by him all things confifft , 
that all things were made by him, and 76. 1, 3. 
without him was not any thing made that 
was made: All this likewiſe, is very 
agreeable to ſound unprejudiced Rea- 
ſon. For, that neither the whole, 
nor any part of the World; neither 
the Form, nor Motion, nor Matter 
of the World, could exiſt of it ſelf, 
by any Necellity in its own Nature z 
is abundantly demonſtrable from un- 
deniable Principles of Reaſon; as has 
been ſhown in my former Diſcourſe. 
Conſequently, both the whole World, 


Dd4 and 
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| and all the Variety, of, things that {Wwe 
row exiſt therein, muſt of Neceſſ ern: 

have received both their being it ſelf, Nuen 

and alſo their form and manner of . 

being, from God the alone Supreme hin 

aud Self-exiſtent Cauſe; and muſt . 1: 

needs depend upon his Good-pleaſure 

every moment, for the continuance Me 1 

and preſervation of that Being. Ac les 
cordingly, if we ſet aſide the Epic. ; 

reans, (whoſe abſurd Hypotheſis has Mea 

long ſince been given up even by all 
Atheiſts themſelves;) and ſome: very 

few others, who with no leſs. Abſur- ul 

dity contended that the World was 

in its preſent Form Self-exiſtent and 
Neceſſary, All the Philoſophers of all Who 

+ See for Ages, (even + not excepting thoſe 
mer VC who held the Eternity of the World) 
lum. hes, have unanimouſly agreed in this great 
34 C35. Trath, that the World evidently owes 
both its Being and Preſervation to God 

the Supreme Cauſe and Author of all 
Things. And then, that God made 

the World by the Operation of his 

Son; though this could not indeed ro 

be known certainly without exprels 
Revelation; yet is it by no means 
incredible, or contrary to right Rea- 

ſon. For, to the judgment of Rea 

ſen, it is the ſame thing, whe 

ther God made the World immedi- 

ately by himſelf, or mediately by We! 

the Miniſtration of a Second Princi- Wa 

ple. And what Plato and his Follow: He 
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ers have ſaid concerning that E- 
mal No or Mind, whom they fre- 
uently ſtile nume the Miniſter: or 
Workman _ by! | hom God framed 4 all 
hingsz Proves. undeniably. thus much 
t leaſt, that the Doctrines delivered in 

ripture concerning this Matter, cannot 
e rejected as inconſiſtent and irrecon- 
leable with right Reaſon. 

4. That, ., about the Space of 6000 of the For- 
ears ſince, the Harth mas withont Form malle 7 
d Void, that is, à confuſed Chaos; 
ut of which God framed this beau- Cen. 1, 2. 
ful and uſcful Fabrick we now in- 
abit; and, flocked it with the Seeds 
fall kinds of, Plants, and formed 
pon it Man, and all the other Spe- ; 
jes of Animals it is now fürniſhed f 
ith ; is alſa very agreeable td right | 
eaſon. For though the preciſe Time 

deed, when all this was done, conld 

t now have been known exactly, 
1thout Revelation; yet even at this 
, there are remaining many con- 
derable and very ſtrong rational 
roofs, which make it exceedingly pro- 
able, (ſeparate from the Authority 

Revelation, ) that this preſent Frame 

Conſtitution of the Earth, can- 
ot have been of a very much longer 
ite, The univerſal Tradition deli- 
red down from all the moſt an- 
ent Nations of the World, both 
arned and barbarous; The conſtant 
d agreeing Do@rine of all antient 

- Philoſo- 


1 
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Philoſophers and Poets, concei 

the Earth's being formed within fig 

a Period of Time, out of Water 8 

a Chaos; The mamfold Abſwrdits 

and Contradidions of thoſe fe 10 

counts, which pretend to a much prep 

ter Antiquity; The Number of In 

with which. the Earth is at preſch 

inhabited; The late Original of In 

wing and all uſeful Arts and Sent 

The Impoſſbility, that univerſal Delugt 

or other Accidents, ſhould at c 

tain long Periods have oft-times (x 

ſtroyed far the greateſt part of Mui 

kind, with the Memory of all f 

mer Actions and Inventions, and yt 

never have happened to 'deftroy tha 

All; The changes that muſt necel 

rily fall out naturally in the Ear 

in vaſt length of Time, by the bi 

ing and Waſhing down of Mountain 

the Conſumption of Water by Plat 

and nmumerable other ſuch like A 

cidents; Theſe (I ſay) and m 

more Arguments, drawn from N 

ture, Reaſon and Obſervation, mal 

That account of the Time of the Earth 

Formation exceedingly probable in! 

ſelf, which from the Revelation deli 

red in Scripture-Hiſtory we believe 0. 
certain. | 

#f the ein-. 5. That the ſame God who ce 

rinnal Ce- ted all things by the Word of i 

of Neri. Power, and upholds and preſerves titt 

$ 5 kv by his continual Concourſe, does 3 

by his All-wiſe Providence perpetval 

go 
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=. and direct the iſſues and events 
of things; takes care of this lower 
world, and of all, even the ſmalleſt 
Wings, that are therein; diſpoſcs things 
i a regular order and Succeſflon in 

erery Age, from the beginning of the 
World to its final Period; and in- 
bects, with a more particular and 
eſpecial regard, the moral Actions of 
en: This, as it is far more ex- 
resſly, clearly, and conſtantly tanght 
ju Scripture, than in any of the Wri- 
tings of the Philoſophers; ſo it is 
ulſo highly agreeable to right and true 
Reaſon, For, that an Omnpreſent 
and infinitely Wiſe Being, cannot- but 
know every thing that is done in 
very part of the Univerſe, and with 


Infinitely powerful Being, muſt needs 
povern E dire& every thing in ſuch 
manner and to ſuch ends, as he 
knows to be beſt and fitteft in the 
hole; ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
hat Liberty of Will, which he has 
made eſſential to all rational Crea- 
tures; And that an infinitely Fuff 
and Good Governour, cannot but take 
more particular and exact notice 
ft the moral Actions of all his ra- 
onal Creatures, and how far the 
are conformable or not conformable 
to the Rules he has ſet them; All 
this (1 ſay) is moſt evidently agrec- 
able 


qual eaſe take notice of the minuteſt 
bings as of the greateſt, That an 
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able to right Reaſon, and, as hy 

been before ſhown, _ deducible fra 
it. „ e 

of Pra- 6. That God, after the Formatiag 

alſe, nd of the Earth, created Man at fi 
the Loſs of upright and innocent, and placed him i 
* by Sin. 2 im $4 19 
a happy and paradiſiacal State, where h; 

injoyed plenty and abundance of 4 

things without labour or fortoy; 

And that Sin was the original Cauſe 

that now on the. contrary the Very * 

— £ ba ground is curſed and barren for "ay 
: ſake, and in ſorrow we eat af it alt th 

Days of our Life; that therns 'alſo al 

thiſtles are brought forth to us, and 

the.- ſweat of our face we eat bread, fil 

we return unto the ground; This like 

wiſe is very reaſonable and credibl 

in it ſelf : As appears, not only Fro 

the abſtrat conſideration of the oh 

ture of the thing; but alfo from tit 

general Opinion that the antien 

learnedeſt Heathens entertained, up 

very obſcure and uncertain Tradition 

that the original State of Man wa 
innocent and ſimple, and the Fan 

| | whereon they dwelt, * 

* T3 mandy ir fo fruitful of it ſelf, and abt 
et tþ Aba 791 dant with all plenty; bat 

e 9 ber . thje. tber God, for tie fre 

er, at eu dur O-, - Man, changed this HY arts 

aatrO I aver ν - Conſflitution of things, « 

rg - _— e- made Labour neceſſary fo 
, y et 

* N 4 of Av the fi upport of on” ml 
Seni Y Tevdns, is Cen SE ιναννõä Zeus 3 tag, 

r N wodvir advm, Y Ns ors Hler 451 . 

Lalanus Indus apud Strabon. lin. 15. 7+ Ti 
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1. That in proceſd of Time, after of che 
- firſt entrance of Sin into the World, Flas. 
- by degrees corrupted themſelves 
we and more; till at 


W the + puniſhment of 
ir Sin and 1ncorrigi- 
neſs, brought upon 
m a general Flood, 
ich deſtroyed them all, 
cept a few Perſons, pre- 
ed for the reſtoration 
humane Race; is a 
uth delivered down to 
not only by Autho- 
of Scripture, but 


lb by the concurrent 


length God, - 
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ſtmony of almoſt all 
athen Philoſophers 3 
d Poets: And the Hiſtories of all Na- 
1s backwards, terminate in it: And, 
ich is the moſt remarkable thing 
all, becauſe it is a demonſtrative and 
ular Proof of the Univerſality of ſome 
ch kind of Piſſalution;) the preſent” 
ible Frame and Conſtitution of the 
arth throughout; the Diſpoſition and 
uation of the ſeveral Strata of. dif- 
rent kinds of Matter, whereof it is 


dmpoſed ; the numberleſs Shells of 

ines, Bones of other Animals, and 
Irrts of all kinds of Plants, which 
every Country and in almoſt every 
glace are at great variety of Depths 
und incloſed in Earth, in Clay, in- 
| (2717 7:4. 4.3 ene 
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Stones, and in all ſorts of Mate + 
are ſuch apparent Demonſtration ot i. 
Farth's having been ſame" time or « 
(the whole Snrface of it at leaſt) nM 
Rate of Fluidity ; that ':whoſoevgh | if 
ſeen the Collections of this kind u 
by the very ingenious Dr Woodward 
others, muſt in a manner aba 
all Uſe both of his Senſes | and 'Þ 
ſon, if he can in the leaſt doubt of 
* . * * = 0: 1 
e- 8. That God, after the Flood, mu 
loan particular Revelations of himſelf z 
himſelf to of his Will to the Patriarch; 
m % a Thing very credible in it .{af, 
* the the ſame reaſons that I have tie 
Law to the ſhown in general, that the EAA 
Jews. tion of ſome Revelation from f 
was a reaſonable and ptobable 
—_ And that, after th, 
\ ould vouchſafe by Expreſs ] 
fi tion to give a Law to the whole 
r tion of the Fews, conſiſting 
much in Sacrifices, and in enter 
Rites and ceremonious »Obſervaii 
cannot with any juſt reaſon be 
jected as an incredible Fact; it 
conſider, that ſuch a kind of Inint 
on was neceſſary in thoſe Times 
Circumſtances, to preſerve that I 
tion from the idolatry and Won 
of falſe Gods, wherewith the G 
tries around them were overſpn 
that thoſe Rites and Ceremonies! 
typical of, and preparative to, a N 


er and more excellent Diſpenſatl 
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it: the Jews were ; continually, told 
y their Prophets, that their obſer- 
ance of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies 
as by no means ſo highly accep- 
ble to God, nor ſo abſolutely and 
diſpenſably inſiſted upon by him, 

Obedience to the Moral Law; 
nd that the whole matter ef Fact 
lating to that Revelation, is de- 
vered down to us in a Hiſtory, on 
hich the Polity of a whole Nation 
as founded, at a time when no Body 
buld be K agg of the truth of the 
incipal Facts, and concerning which 
e can now have no more reaſon to 
übt, than of any _y of an 
ntient matter of Fact in the Worl | 
e moſt conſiderable and real diffi- : 
ty, viz, Why this Favour was a 
anted to that ſingle Nation only, | 
d not to all the reſt of the World 
ſrewiſe; is to be accounted. for by 
he ſame Reaſons, which prove (as pag. 215: 
as been before ſhown) that- God was 
dt obliged to make known the Re- = 
Hein of the Goſpel, to all Men * 

e. 
9. That all the other 12 of of the . | 
ripture-Hiflory contained in the Old ther Nrti- 
*ament, are true Relations of Mat- —.— 
er of Fact; (not to inſiſt now on Fiſtor in 
8 _ Arguments which prove the 01d 

eneral the Antiquity, Genyineneſs, Teſtameni. 
nd Authority of the Books them- 
lves ) will to a rational Inquirer ap- 

pear 
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| pear very credible from hence; "that 
very njany of the particular, Hife 
ries, and ſome even of the minute 
Circumſtances alfo, of thoſe Hiſtoric 
are confirmed by conturrent Te 
monies of profane and unqueſtjonabh 
unprejudiced Authors. Of which dn 
1 lb. 1. tins, in his excellent Book of f th 
7 16 and Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
ib. 3. c. rig rt hag 
16. where Ven US A large Collection. As pat 
ſee the Ci- ticularly; that the manner of the Ny. 
tations at ation of the Earth out of Aa Chang 
large. js mentioned by the Antienteſt N 
nician, Mgyptian, Indian and Gral 
Hiſtorians; the very Names of Alm 
and Eve, by Sanchuniathon and vthen; 
the longævity of the Autediluvian, 
Beroſus and Manet hos and others; tht 
Ark of Noab, by Beroſus; 'many pat 
ticulars of the Flood, by 'Ovid ad 
others; the Family of Noah, and tw 
of every kind of Animals enttig 
into the Ark with him, mention 
by Lucian himſelf, as a Tradition 
the Antient Grectans; The Dove whid 
Noah ſent out of the Ark, by A 
| nus and & Hutarcb; i 
* ,t, pad a- building of Babel, * 
Sesr, 1 1 Abydenus; the burning 
n, vas 9, Zo Sodom, by Diodorns Sit 
A $1Ivop trim, &i Ius and Strabo and Tacti 
dS" amr raoay. Plutarch: an dothers . ſeveral pate 
whrum Terreſtria an 4 ticulars of the Hiſto 
tiea animantia plus habe- 5 J op 
ant ſolertie. of Abraham and t 
of the Patriarchs, by 
3 ro 
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roſus and others; many particulars 
of Moſes's Life, by ſeveral antient 
Writers; the eminent Piety of the 
moſt antient Jews, by Strabo and 
Fuſtin , divers Actions of David and 
Solomon, in the Phenician Annals; 
ſome of the Actions of Elyah, by 
Menander, and confeſſed by Julian 
himſelf; the Hiſtory of Fonab, un- 
der the name of Hercules, by Lyco- 
phron and eAnecs Gazaws; and the 
Hiſtories of the following Times, by 
many more Authors. Beſides that 
(as + learned Men have upon ex- f See Stil. 
ceeding probable grounds ſuppoſed,) ingfeet's 
many of the moſt antient Scrip- %% — 
ture-hiſtories are acknowledge and fas 2 
aſſerted in the Writings of the Poets, Bocharti 
both Greeks and Latins; the true Phaleg, & 
Hiſtories being couched under fidtiti- 4 —ͤů 
ous Names and fabulous Repreſenta- ria, > 
tions, 

Io. That God, in the fulneſs of of God's 
Time; that is, at that time which ſendirg his 
his infinite Wiſdom had fore - appoint- 7," G 
ed, which all the Antient Prophe- for —— 
cies had determined, and which ma- demption 
ny concurrent Circumſtances in the „ . 
ſtate of the Jewiſh Religion, and in yu 
the diſpoſition of the Roman Empire, 
had made a fit Seaſon for the recep- 
tion and propagation of a new In- 
ſtitution of Religion: that God (I 
lay) at That Time, ſhould ſend bis 
Unly-begotten Sou. That Word or W:iſ- 

Ee dom 
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dom of the Father, That Divine per- 
ſon by whom (as has been before Ml 
ſhown) He created the World, and M* 
by whom he made all former par- 
ticular Manifeſtations of himſelf un. 
to Men; that he ſhould ſend him, 1 
take upon him our humane Nature, and 
therein to make a full and particular 
Revelation of the Will of God to Mar 
kind, who by Sin had corrupted then 
ſelves and forfeited the Favour of God, 
ſo that by the bare Light of Natur 
they could not diſcover any certai 
means by which they could be latis 
factorily and abſolutely ſecure of + 
gaining that Favour ; Ty preach unn 
Men Repentance and Remiſſion d 
Sin, and, by giving himſelf à & 
crifice and Expiation ſor Sin, 9 
declare the Acceptableneſs of Rept 
tance, and the Certainty of Para 
f thereupon, in a Method evidence. 
1 | conſiſtent with all neceſſary Vindiq pee 
8 tion of the Honour and Author tio: 
13 of the Divine Laws, and with Gods 
irreconcileable Hatred againſt Sin; I 
be a Mediator and Interceſſor, be 
| tween God and Man; Jo pro 
the particular Aſſiſtance of God's H 
ly Spirit, which might be in Md 
1 a new and effectual Principle of 
Heavenly and Divine Life; in a Wo 
q To be the Saviour and Judge of Mit 
. kind, and finally to bring them * 
| Eternal Life. All this, when * 
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ly and expreſly revealed, and by 
good Teſtimony proved to be ſo re- 
vealed; is apparently agreeable and 
very credible to right and true Rea- 
ſon, As (becauſe it is the main 
and fundamental Article of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith,) I ſhall endeavour to make 
out more largely and diſtinctly; by 
ſhowing in particular, that none of the 
ſeveral Objections, upon which Specula- 
tive Unbelievers reject this Doctrine, do 
at all prove any inconſiſtency in the 
belief of it, with ſound and unprejudiced 
Reaſon, ; 
For, Firſt, it cannot be thenght = ah 
unreaſonable to be believed in the tac : 
3 that God ſhould make a /»ppoſe G 
evelation of his Will to Mankind; *!4be 4 
Ince on the contrary, (as has been 7 
before proved at large,) it is very 7 men. 
agreeable to the Moral Attributes of 
God, and to the Notions and Ex- 
pectations of the Wiſeſt and moſt ra- 
tional Men that lived in the Heathen 
World. 3 
Secondly, It cannot be thought 7% it is 
unreaſonable to be believed, that in 2 
ſuch a Revelation, wherein God free- lelieve, 
ly proclaims Remiſſion of Sin, and % Ged 
the Acceptableneſs of Repentance, he voy - 4 
lhould nevertheleſs have appointed fuch "ids or 
a Sacrifice or Expiation for Sin, as Expiation 
might at the ſame time be a ſuffici- fo Sin. 
ent Teſtimony of his irreconcilcable 
Hatred againſt it. For thongh, by 
E © 2 the 
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the Light of Nature, it was indeed 
exceeding probable and to be hoped 
for, that God would forgive Sin up- 
on true Repentance; yet it could 
not be proved, that he was abſolute 
ly obliged to do ſo, or that he wall 
certainly do ſo: On the contrary, 
there was reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, un 
Vindication of the Honour and Dy: 
nity of his Laws, he would requue 
ſome further Satisfaction and Exp 
tion. And accordingly we find the 


vailed univerſally over the Heather 
World in all Ages; Which, hot 
unreaſonable ſoever an expectation it 
was, to think that the Blood d 
Beaſts could truly expiate Sin, ye 
thus much it plainly and undeniably 
ſhows, that it has been the colt 
mon Apprehenſion of Mankind 1 
all Ages, that God would not be 
appeaſed nor pardon Sin without ſont 
Puniſhment and Satisfaction; and jt 
at the ſame Time they had gov 
Hopes, that upon the Repentance d 
Sinners, God would accept ſome 0 


ther Sati faction inſtead of the D ſt 
ſtruction of the Offenders. Tis ther cc 
fore plainly agreeable to right kin $ 
ſon, to believe that God, in Vl b. 
dication of the Honour of his La Y 
and for a Teſtimony of his Hatte b] 


againſt Sin, ſhould appoint ſome Sab 


fice or Expiation for Sin, at the ” 


wo 
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time that he forgives the Sinner upon his 

true Repentance. 8 
Thirdly, It cannot be thought un- 754 #t is 

reaſonable to be believed, that 3 

Mediatour or Interceſſour ſhould be ap- gel eve, 

pointed between God and Man, through har a Me- 

and by whom the Prayers of Sin- —_ 

ners may be offered up fo as to be — 

acceptable in the Sight of God. "Tis hen een 

well known, the generality of the God and 

wiſeſt Heathens thought it agreeable an. 

to Reaſon, to make uſe of Subordi- 

nate Intelligences, Dæmons or He- 

roes, by whom they put up their 

Prayers to the Superiour Gods ; ho- 

ping that by the Mediation of thoſe 

Interceſſours, the unworthineſs of their 

own Perſons, and the defects of theſe 

Prayers might be ſupplied; and they 

might obtain ſuch merciful and gra- 

cious Anſwers to their Prayers, as f 

they could not preſume to hope for 

upon their own Account. Wherem 

though thoſe Pgans laboured indeed 

under very great Uncertainty, in do- 

ing a thing for which they had no 

ſufficient Warrant, and in uſing Me- 

diatours whom they neither knew di- 

ſtinctlly to have any Being, nor 

could they however have any good 

decurity that ſuch Mediation would 

be acceptable to the Supreme God; 

Yet at the ſame time this undenia- 

bly proves, that it is by no means 

mconſiſtent with right Reaſon, to be- 
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lieve that a Mediator may by Divine 
Authority be appointed between God 
and ſinful Men, to be their Interceſ. 
for and Advocate with a juſtly offend- 
ed God. x 
Fourthly, The greateſt real Difficul- 
ty in this Matter, to the Judgment 
of right Reaſon, ſeems to ariſe from 
the conſideration of the Dignity of the 
Perſon, whom we believe to have gi 
ven himſelf a Sacrifice and Propitis- 
tion for the Sins of Mankind; u. 
how it is poſſible, that the Onlybe 
gotten Son of God ſhould be Incarnate and 
become Aan; how it is con eivable that 
God ſhould condeſcend ſo far as to ſend, 
and the Son of God condeſcend willingly 
to be ſent, and do ſuch great things for 
his Creatures; and above all, how it i 
conſiſtent with Reaſon, to ſuppoſe Col 
condeſcending to do ſo much for ſuch 
Fail and weak Creatures as Men, who, 
in all appearance, ſeem to be but a very 
fmall, low, and inconſiderable part df 
the Creation. And here indeed it muſt 
readily be acknowledged, that humaie 
Reaſon could never have diſcovered ſuch 
a Method as this, for the reconciliation 
of Sinners to an offended God, with 
out expreſs Revelation, But then ner 
ther on the other Side, when once 
this Method is made known, 1s there 
any ſuch Difficulty or Inconceivable- 


neſs in it, as can reaſonably make 
a 
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2 wiſe and-conſiderate Man call in 
queſtion the truth of a well-atteſted 
Revelation, merely upon that account; 
Which indeed, any plain Abſurdity 
or Contradiction in the Matter of a 
Doctrine pretended to be revealed, 
would, it muſt be confeſſed, una- 
voidably do. For as to the Poſſbi- 
lity of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God; whatever Myſteriouſneſs there 
confeſſedly was in the Manner of it, 
yet, as to the thing it ſelf, there 
1s evidently no more unreaſonable- 
neſs in believing the poſſibility of it, 
than the believing the Union of the 
Soul and Body, or any other cer- 
tain Truth which we plainly ſee im- 
plies no Contradiction in the thing 
it ſelf, at the ſame time that we are 
ſenſible we cannot diſcover the man- 
ner how it is effected. Again; As 
to the incredibility of the Doctyine, 
that God ſhould make ſo great a Con- 
deſcenſion to his Creatures; and that 
a Perſon of ſuch Dignity as the Only- 
begotten Son of God, ſhould vouch- 
ſake to give himſelf a Sacrifice for 
the Sins of Men : He that duly con- 
liders, how it is no diminution to 
the Glory and Greatneſs of the Crea- 
tor of all things, to inſpect, go- 
vern, and direct every thing by his 
All-wiſe Providence through the whole 
Creation; to take care even of the 
meaneſt of his Creatures, ſo that not 
E e 4 a 
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a Sparrow falls to the ground or a hay 
of our head periſhes without his know: 
ledge; and to obſerve exactly every 
Particle even of inanimate Matter in 
the Univerſe : he (I ſay) who duly con 
ſiders This, cannot with Reaſon, think 
it any real Diſparagement to the Son of 
God, (though it was indeed a moſt wor 
derful and amazing Inſtance of Humilj 
ty and ofen, ) that he ſhoull 
concern himſelf fo far for ſinful Men, x 
to appear in their Nature to reveal the 
Will of God more clearly to them, tg 
give himſelf a Sacrifice and Expiati 
on for their Sins, and to bring then 
to Repentance and Eternal Life. The 
greateſt Enemies and Deriders of Chri- 
ſtianity, have aſſerted things, far nm 
incredible, to have been done upon 
far leſs Occaſions: Witneſs what Jt 

lian the Apoſtate * thought 

f 5 be 29 Teds 2% ka fit to believe 2 

7, „ ee A ſculapius's coming dom 

ruhe iu 1s Ty | | 
wy „ Cans . from Heaven, and Colt 

rev* kT in} yas xz verſing upon Earth in 2 

s cav; m b viſible Form, only Ot 

e a Fa teach Men the Art 

at te healing Diſeaſes. ' And 

Modern Unbelievers, who ſeem wil 
ling in the contrary Extreme, to de- 
ny God's having any regard, or ts 
king any care in any reſpect, for tit 
Welfare and Happineſs of his Creatures; 
are forced, if they will go about to 
give any account or explication © 


things, 
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kings, to invent much more incre- 
ible Hypotheſes, diſhonourable to 
3od, and utterly inconſiſtent with 
bis Divine Attributes. Indeed, if 
re will confider things impartially, 
o far is it from being truly any di- 
inution of the Greatneſs and Glory 
a God, to ſend his Son into the 
orld for the Redemption and Sal- 
ation of Mankind; that, on the 
ontrary; it is a Means of bringing 
he very greateſt Honour to the Laws 
nd Government of God, that can 
de imagined. For what can be im- 
Agined more honourable, and wor- 
thy of the Supreme Lord and Go- 
ernonr of all things; than to ſhow 
forth his Mercy and Goodneſs, in 
orgiving the Sins of frail and fal- 
lible Creatures, and ſuffering him- 
ſelk to be reconciled to them upon 
their true Repentance; and yet at the 
ame time to cauſe ſuch an Expi- 
ation to be made for Sin, by the 
ufferings and Death of his own 
on in their Nature, as might be 
an abundant Evidence of his irrecon- 
cileable Hatred againſt Sin, a juſt 
Vindication of the Authority and Dig- 


nity of his Laws, and a ſufficient 
and effectual warning to deter Men 
from Sin, to create in them the great- 
eſt dread and deteſtation of it, and 
for ever to terrify them from ven- 
turing upon wilful Tranſgreſſion and 

Diſobe- 
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Diſobedience ? *Tis true, no Man en 
| 1 certainly to ſay, but God ty 
is abſolute Sovereignty and Anthy 
rity, might, if he had ſo pleaſe 
have pardoned Sin upon Repentang, 
without any Sacrifice or Expiatin 
at all? But this Method of dag 


it by the Death of Chriſt, 1s max 
wiſe and fit, and evidently | is 
A proper and effectual to diſcounts dit 
* nance and prevent Preſumption, Me 
| diſcourage Men from repeating thetic 
4 Tranſgreſſions, to give them a deen 
Senſe of the heinous Nature of H. 
1 and to convince them of the eue 
144 lency and importance of the Laws" 
4% of God, and the indiſpenſable Neu t 
jt fity of paying Obedience to then 
N f Foraſmuch as it ſhows us, that tu. 
5 the ſame time that God was m bu 
+, ling to ſave the Sinner, yet, la of 
in incouragement {ſhould be given to Wi be 
4 by letting it go unpuniſhed, he did n 
fa think fit to forgive the Tranſgreliil © 
| ons of Men without great Suff 
ings in our Nature, and to do if 
way the guilt of our Sins but upon . 
ſuch difficult Terms as the Death d by 
his own Son. So that in this Di 1: 
_ penfation, Juſtice and Mercy and Tul : 
are met together, Righteouſneſs Ml . 
Peace bave kiſſed each other, And U 5 
how much the greater the Dignii b 
of the Perſon was, who gave himſel B 


thus a Sacrifice for the Sins of Men: 
df 


— W — — W —_—_—_ W 1 — 2 
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of ſo much the greater Weight and 
Force is this Argument to deter Men 
fax the future from Sin, and to con- 
vince them of the Neceſſity of Obe- 
dience. Wherefore ſo far is it from 
being true, that the conſideration of 
the Dignity of the Perſon ſuffering, 
is a real Objection againſt the cre- 
dibility of the Doctrine; that on 
the contrary, that very Conſidera- 
tion contains the higheſt Vindicati- 
on imaginable, of the Greatneſs and 
Honour and Authority of the Laws 
of God; and at the ſame Time, the 
greateſt poſſible Inſtance or Expreſ- 
tion of his Mercy and Compaſſion 
towards Men, agreeable to our Na- 
tural Notions of his Divine Attri- 
butes. And then, as to the laſf part 
of this Difficulty, viz. how it can 
be conſiſtent with Reaſon, to ſup- 
poſe .God condeſcending to do 10 
very great Things for ſuch mean and 
weak Creatures, as Men are; who, 
in all appearance, ſeem to be but 
a very ſmall, low and incanfilerable 
part of the Creation; foraſmuch as 
the whole Earth it ſelf, is but a 
little Spot that bears no proportion 
at all to the Univerſe; and in all 
probability of Reaſon, the large and 
numberleſs Orbs of Heaven cannot 
but be ſuppofed to be filled with 
Beings more capable, than we, to 
thow forth the Praiſe and — of 

1 
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their Almighty Creator, and moxe 
worthy to be the Objects of his Care 
and Love: To this part of the Dit. 
ficulty, I ſay, the Anſwer is 

eaſy ; That the Mercy and Love df 
the infinitely good God, is exten 
e equally over all his Works; 
at, let the Univerſe be ſuppoſe! 
as large, and the rational Creature, 


with which it is furniſhed, as many il 
and excellent, as any one can im. 1 
gine; yet Mankind is plainly the WI” 
chief, indeed the onhy Inhabitant, be 
for whoſe ſake tis evident this our i ** 
Globe of Earth was formed into a Ml = 
habitable World; and this our Earth 05 
is, as far as we have any means 1 
of judging, as conſiderable and wor- A 
thy of the Divine Care, as moſt 7 
other Parts of the Syſtem ; and this 

our Syſtem, as conſiderable, as any f 
other ſingle Syſtem in the Univerſe: 1 
And finally, That in like manner 

as the ſame Divine Providence, K 
which preſides over the whole Ce. . 
ation, does particularly govern and Þ 
direct every thing in this our lower = 
World, as well as in every other l 
particular part of the Univerſe; 0 5 
there is no real Difficulty to right f 
Reaſon, in conceiving that the ſame 

Divine Logos, the Word or Meſſer : 
ger of the Father, who in various F 
Diſpenſations, according to the Par k 
ticular Needs and Exigencies of Ma | 


kind, 
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kind, has made various Manifeſtations 
of God, and Diſcoveries of the Di- 
vine Will, to us here upon Earth; 
may alſo, for ought we know, have 
to other Beings, in other parts of 
the Univerſe, according to their ſe- 
veral Capacities or Wants, made dif- 
ferent Manifeſtations of God and 
Diſcoveries of his Will, in ways of 
which we can know nothing, and 
in which we have no Concern : There 
vgs. nothing in this, at all contrary 
to the Nature of God, or the Condi- 
tion of things. 

Fifthly and Laſtly, If any one of the os. 
thinks it unreaſonable to be believed, ji 
that God ſhould ſend his Son into fn , 
the World for the Redemption of Ciriflien 
Mankind; and yet that this appea- Revelatien 
rance of the Son of God upon Earth, 1 being in 
ſhould not be till the latter Ages of last. 
the World ; and after he has appea- 
red, yet his appearance not be made 
known equally to all Nations : Such 
a one * muſt likewiſe for the ſame . ger be 
Reaſon affirm, that *tis unreaſonable fore, pag. 
to believe the Neceſſity and Obliga- 213 
tions even of Natural Religion it ſelf, 
becauſe *tis plain all Men are not 
furniſned equally with the ſame Ca- 
pacities and . of under- 
ſtanding thoſe Obligations; And con- 
ſequently no Deiſt can, conſiſtently 
with his own Principles, make Thi; 5 
Objection againſt the Truth of Chri- ; 

ſtianity. 
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Of the o. 
ther pare 
cular, of 
Scripture- 
hiſtory con- 
tained in 
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ſtianity. He muſt likewiſe for the Wo! 
fame Reaſon affirm, that God is ob. 
liged in all other reſpeQs alſo to make 
all his Creatures equal; to make Men, 
Angels; to endue All Men with thy 
ſame Faculties and Capacities, as Any; 
at leaſt, to make all Men capable 
of the very ſame Kind, and the fans 
Degree of Happineſs, and to afford u 
All of them al the very ſame Mean 
or Opportunities of obtaining it: In: 
word, he muſt aſſert, that infinite Wi. 
dom cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have a Right of making variety of Cres 
tures in very various Circumſtances; 
Which is an Aſſertion palpably moſt 
abſurd, in Experience falſe; and 1 
very unjuſt diminution of God's $6 
vereignty in the World. But be 
ſides: Though the Redemption pur- 
chaſed by Se Son of God, is not 
indeed actually made known unto All 
Men; yet as no Man ever denied, 
but that the Benefit of the Death 
of Chriſt extended backwards to thoſe 
who lived before his Appearance in tie 
World ; ſo no Man can prove, but that 
the ſame Benefit may likewiſe extend 
it ſelf forwards to thoſe who never 
heard of his Appearance, tho? they livel 
after it. 

11. That the Hiſtory of the Lift 
Chrift, contained in the New Tefis- 
ment, is a true Relation of Matters of 


Fa#, (not to inſiſt here on the Teſti 
| mony 
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ony of his Diſciples and Followers, the New 
hich* ſhall be conſidered hereafter in Teſtamenc. 
ts proper place ;) will to a rational 

nquirer appear very credible from 

ence; that very many Particulars 

f that Hiſtory, are confirmed by 
oncurrent Teſtimonies of profane and 
nqueſtionably unprejudiced Authors. 

hat, before the coming of our Sa- 

riour, there was a general Expecta- 

jon ſpread over all the Eaſtern Na- 

ions, that out of Fudea ſhould ariſe 

a Perſon, who ſhould be Governour 

f the World; is expreſly affirmed 

by the Roman Hiſtori- 

ans, * Suetonius and + Ta- * Percrebuerat Oriente 
1 7 Tag there lived ks oh & comm 
in Fudea, at the time be ns 
which the Goſpel relates, ang rg, 925 


ſuch a Perſon as Feſus , t Pluribus perſuaſio 
of Nazareth; is acknow- gam: . Sacer- 
ris con i 
* by all Authors, eo ipſo tempore — 
oth Jewiſh and Pagan, valeſceret Oriens, pro- 
who have written fince fectique Judza rerum po- 
that Time. The Star that tirentur. Tacit. lib. 21. 
* J his Birth, 
and the Journey vf the Chald 
. = & 
Wiſe Men, 18 mentioned ” 
by * Chalcidius the Pla- See the Place cited 
toniſt. Herod's cauſing all by Grotius de veri 
the Chi aul 1 Chriſtiane Religionis 13s, 
e Children in Betble- iftianæ Religionis Jib, 
hem under two Years old 
= be * and a Reflexion made 
pen him on that occaſion by the 
Emperour 


+ Cum aud iſſet [ Augu» 
tus, ] inter pueros quos 
in Syria Herodes Rex Ju- 
dæorum intra bimatum 
ju ſſit inte rfici, filium quoq; 
eius oceiſum; ait, Me- 
lius eft Herod is porcum 
eſſe quam filium. Macrcb. 
lib. 2. cap 4. [A Teſti- 
mony ſo very remarkable 
and pertinent, chat tis 
ftrange how Crot ius could 
omit to mention it in the 
place now cited.) 

* See the places cited b 
Grotius, deVeritateC. ift 
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Emperour Auguſtus, is 12. 
lated by + Macrobius, Ma 
ny of the Miracles thy 
Jeſus worked in his Life 
_ | 1. as — matten 
Or Fact; rticularly his 
healing ce Lane 
the Blind, and caſtig 
out Devils;) expreſly on: 
ed by the moſt impl. 
cable Enemies of C 
ſtianity, by * Celſus an 
Fulian, and the Authon 


Rel. lib. 2. cap. f. of the Fewiſh Talmud. And 


how the Power of the 

Heathen Gods ceaſed after the c- 

ming of Chriſt, is acknowledged by 

l. Porphyry, who attributes it to then 
being Angry at the ſetting up of the 
Chriſtian Religion which he {tiles in. 

pious and profane. Many Partict 

lars of the collateral Hiſtory, cot 
cerning Fohn Baptiſt, and Herod and 

Pilate, (not to mention the famons 

40 Teſtimony concerning Feſus hamlell 
[Fi becauſe it is by Some ſuſpected not 
11 to be genuine, notwithſtanding it i 
found in all the ancient Copies;) ar 
largely recorded by Foſephus. Tit 
Crucifixion of Chriſt under Fonts 

Pilate, is related by | 

+ Tiberio imperitante, Tacirus: And diverſe df 
a m Ni- ir- 

Ns Pilatum, fupplicio af. the moſt remarkable £1 
ſeltus crate Bb. 15. cumſtances attending* » 
-- ſuch as the Earthqual 


ard miraculous Darkneſs, were rec 
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ed in the * publick Ro- 
man Regiſters, common- 
ly appealed to by the 
frſt Chriſtian Writers as 
what could not be de- 


* Eum mundi catum 
relatum in Arcanis ves 
ſiris habetis. Teitullian 
Apol, 


niel by the Adverſaries themſelves ; 
and are in a very particular manner 


atteſted by || Phlegon, 
Then, as to the Reſurrecti- 
on and Aſcenſion of 
Chriſt; theſe depend on 
the general Proofs of the 
credibility of his Diſct- 
ples Teſtimony, and o- 
ther following Evidences; 
which will be conſidered 
hereafter in their proper 
place. | 


£95 EY W570, S V SE £25 ou ve 
Phlegon. 


ser 5 © £77 Tifs- 
eis xgione Or ies, 
s CaomavorrT©& x, o ln- 
Tis Tory anuven ot th 
mel TH} EH NOW T0 TE I» 
vo u Þ Ys, 
daviyegns x Oatyor. 
Origen, adv. Celſ. lib, 2. 

TempTr D 2 mas 
Naxorigns RN O- 
Aut mei S wyivem in 
der Vis ix, wiy io 3s 
$YY@etT wivay Teo 7900 4) 
Wu wed X79 Tis i- 
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12. That God has appointed a Day, Of the Dy 
wherein he will judge the World in 9 Julg- 
Righteouſneſs, by That Perſon whom he %% ne 


has ordained, in order to reward 
every Man according to his Works; 


C hrifl the 
Fudge. 


is a Doctrine perfectly agreeable to 
right Reaſon, and to our Natural 
Notions of the Attributes of God; 
As may appear more particularly from 
what has been before ſaid concern- 
ing the Neceſſity and Certainty of 
another Life after this; and is evi- 


Ff 


dent 
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Of the Re- 
ſurrection 
of the Bo- 
dy. 
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dent from the Opinion of all the 
wiſer Heathens concerning this Mat. 
ter. Neither may it perhaps be al. 
together impertinent to obſerve here 
that the Poets both Greek and Latin 
have unanimouſly agreed in this one 
particular Circumſtance, that Men after 
Death ſhould not have Judgment paſſed 
upon them immediately by God himſelf 
but by juſt Men appointed for that 
purpoſe. 

13. That in order to this fim 
Judgment, not only the Soul fhal 
ſurvive the Diſſolution of the Body, 
but the Body it ſelf alſo ſhall be 7. 
ſed again; This Doctrine, though not 
indeed diſcoverable with any kind d 
certainty by the bare Light of M 
ture; becauſe the belief of the Souls 
Immortality (for ought that appears 
to Reaſon alone) is ſufficient to at 
ſwer all the purpoſes of a Future 
State, as far as is diſcoverable merely 
by the Light of Nature; Yet this Doc 
trine (I ſay) of the Reſurre@ion of tit 
Body, when made known by Reyelatr 
on, evidently contains nothing in it i 
the leaſt contrary to right Reaſon. Fa, 
what reaſonable Man can deny, but 
that it is plainly altogether as * 
for God to raiſe the Body again 4. 
ter Death, as to create and ferm I 


marr” 
A : at firſt? Some of the 
AN 5 wiv - ! - = 
Yau 2 Bucs went 72 Stoical Philoſophers yo 
T*ARVTHG as, A arg TO have thought 1t U 


only 
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only poſſible, but even wv 2 __ Ne. 
„„ tis c. 
probable: And many of „ad, Ius 


the Jews, who had no — citat. a Lactant. 
expreſs Revelation con- ib. 7. 

cerning it, did yet believe 

it upon an ancient Tradition; as 

appears from all their Writings, and 

particularly from the Tranſlation of 

the laſt Verſe of the Book of Fob, 

which according te the Seventy runs 

thus; So Job died, being old and full 

of Days; but + 'tis writ- 3 

ten that he ſhall riſe again , Teyggnle: » = 

with thoſe whom the Lord * ry gn 
« y 6 Kue. ay ions 700 

raiſes up. The only real 42. % 

fe es in this Doctrine, | 

ſeems to ariſe upon putting the Sup- 

poſition of one Body's being turned 

into the Nouriſhment, and becoming 

part of the Subſtance of another; 

ſo as that the ſame parts may equally 

belong to two Body's, to both of 

which it ſhall nevertheleſs be abſo- 

lutely impoſſible that the ſame parts 

ſhould be reſtored. But this Obje- 

ction, as great and principal a Diffi- 

culty as it is, is really but a great 

Trife, For there does not at all 

appear any abſolute Neceſſity, that, 

to conſtitute the ſame Body, there 

muſt be an exact reſtitution of all : 

and only the fame Parts. And if there * De Yett- 

was any ſuch Neceſſity; yet even Ch _ 

ſtill, without making that — Sup- 2. c. 19, 

poſition (which * Grotius and others 


. have 
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have done) that God by a miracy- 

lous Providence always interpoſes to 
prevent the Parts of one humane Be 

dy from incorporating with and he 
coming the Nouriſhment of another; 

(for I cannot fee any ſufficient Ground 

to deny, but that it may be poll. 

ble in Nature, for barbarous (am- 

bals, if any ſuch there be, to ſubſſt 

for ſome time and hve wholly on 

upon another, if deprived of all other 
Suſtenance:) Without any ſuch hai 
Suppoſitions as theſe (I ſay,) it is caly 

to imagin many ways, by which 

the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
1 ſpeaking, ſhall neverthelek 

e very poſſible; and the whok 
Foundation of this, and all othe 
Difficulties of this kind, concerning 

the Parts and Forms and Magnitude , * 

and Proportions of our future Bodies, b if 
entirely taken away. os A 

of the Re» As, Firſt; No Man can fay it 
ſurrefion improbable, and they who have bee 
of the jam? moſt and beſt verſed in Microſcopy 
boch. cal Obſervations, think it more than 
probable,) that the oviginal Stanin 

which contain all and every one «if © 

the ſolid Parts and Veſſels of the ! 

dy, not excepting even the minute " 

Nerves and Fibres, are themſelves ti x 

| 

\ 


entire Body; and that all the extra 
ous Matter, which coming in by W 
of Nouriſhment, fills up and exten 
the minute and inſenſible Van 

W 1 
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which all the viſible and ſenſible Veſ- 
ſels are compoſed, is not ſtrictly and 
properly Part of the Body. Conſe- 
quently, while all this extraneous Mit- 
ter, which ſerves only to ſwell the 
Body to its juſt magnitude, is in con- 
timial Flux, the original Stamina may 
continue unchanged ; and ſo no Con- 
fuſion of Bodies will be pothble in 
Nature. There may be made many 
very conſiderable Obſervations, con- 
cerning the determinate Figure into 
which every reſpective Body unfolds 
it ſelf by Growth; concerning the Im- 
poſlibility of the Body's extending it 
ſelf by any Nouriſhment whaſvever 
beyond that certain Magnitude, to which 
the original. Veſſels are capable of 
being unfolded; and concerning the 
Impoſſibility of reftoring by any Nou- 
riſnment any the ſmalleſt Veſſel or 
fold part of the Body, that has at 
any time happened to be mutilated by 
any Accident : All which Obſervations, 
often and carefully made, will ſeem very 


much to favour ſome ſuch Speculation 
as This. 


Secondly : It may alſo be ſuppoſe] o- 


therwiſe, not without good 
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probability, that * in like * HH ' ty & e- 


manner as in every Grain 


uy * dag dag onus, 
£mvegye ,, Tit de- 


of Corn there is con- iis ede, ds 48 wed) 
tamed a minute inſenſi- eovagir74 4p 73 gi. 
ble ſeminal Principle, 7% 272447 209mg wt 


which is itſelf the en- var — 72 128 


Ft 3 tire 
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. and in due Seaſon, when 


oi Origen, udverſ, Celſ. all the reſt of the Grain 


lib, 5. 
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is corrupted, evolves and 

unfolds it ſelf viſibly in 
to that Form; ſo our preſent mortal 
and corruptible Body may be but the 
Exuvia, as it were, of ſome hidden 
2nd at preſent infenſible Principle 
(poilibly the preſent Seat of the Hul 
which at the Reſurrection ſhall di- 
cover itſelf in its proper Forn, 
This way alſo, there can be no Cot 
fuſion of Bodies, poſſible in Nature, 
And it is not without ſome Weight 
that the Antienteſt Writers of the Church 
have always made uſe of this ver 
Similitude; that the Apoſtle St Pal 
himſelf, alleges the ſame Compariſon; 
and that the Jewiſh Writers ſcem to 
have had ſome obſcure glimpſe of this 
Notion, when they talked of a cer 
tain incorruptible part of the Body; 
Though theſe latter indeed explainet 
themſelves very weakly and unphile 
ſophically. 

Many other ways perhaps maj 
be imagined, by which the fan 
thing may be explained intelligibly. 
but theſe Speculations are nice aid 
ſubtle, and neither needful nor pro 
per to be inlarged upon in th 


place. Only the bare mention of 


them, ſhows the manifold poſilil 
ty of the Doctrine of the Reſui- 


rection; 
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region; againſt the Objections of 
thoſe who would have it ſeem contra- 
difory. - 

14. Laſtly; That after the Reſur- / the e. 
rection and the general Judgment, #:rnal 
wherein every Man ſhall be judged #71" 
according to his Works; they that gy, 
have done well, ſhall go into ever- and the 
laſting Happineſs; and they that have 9” ” 
done evil, into everlaſting Pumſhment Jt — of the 
is a Doctrine in it ſelf very credible, eq. 
and reaſonable to be beheved. Con- 
cerning the everlaſiing Happineſs of 
the Righteous, there 1s no diſpute; 
it being evident that God in his 
infinite Bounty may reward the ſin- 
cere Obedience of his Creatures, as 
much beyond the Merit of their 
own weak and imperfect Works, as 
he Himſelf pleaſes. But the everlaſt- 
ins Puniſhment threatned to the Wick- 
ed, has ſeem'd to Many a great dif- 
ficulty ; ſince it is certain from our 
Natural Notions of the Attributes of 
God, that no Man ſhall be puniſh- 
ed beyond the juſt demerit of his 
Sins. Here therefore it is to be ob- 
ſerved.; ft, that no Man can ſay 
it is unreaſonable, that they who 
by wilful and ſtubborn Diſobedience 
to their Almighty Creatour and 
moſt merciful Benefactor, and by 
the habitual Practiſe of unrepented 
Wickedneſs, have, during the State 
Ff4 of 
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of Trial, made themſelves unfit fry 
the enjoyment of that Happineſ, 
which God has prepared for then 
that love and ubey him; ſhould be 
eternally rejected, and excluded fron 
it. Thus much, the wickedeſt d 
Men are willing enough to believe; 
And if bare Deprivation . of Happineſ 
was all the Puniſhment they hal 
realon to fear, they wonld be wel 
content to ſit {till in their Wickednel, 
But is it at all agreeable to Reaſon 0 
believe, that the Puniſhment to be 
inflicted by the final Wrath of: 
provoked God upon his moſt obfti 
nate and incorrigible Enemies, ſhoull 
be merely ſuch a thing as is in its own 
Nature leſs dreadful and terrible, than 
even thoſe Afflictions which by certain 
Experience we ſee in this preſent 
Life fall ſometimes upon ſuch Per 
fons with whom God is not angry 
at all? Is it agreeable to reaſon to 
believe, that God, who, as is ev 
dent by experience, ſuffers the very 
beſt of his own Servants, for tie 
Puniſhment of their Sins, or even 
only for the Tryal of their Vartue, 
to fall ſometimes under all the Ca. 
lamities and Miſeries, which tis pok 
Nble for the cruelleſt and moſt power- 
ful Tyrants to invent and execute; 
ſhould puniſh his moſt obſtinatel) 
rebellious and finally impenitent 
Creatures, with nothivg more = 
| | , 
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he Negation of Happineſs * There muſt 
therefore in the next place be ſome ſenſe 
le and poſitive Puniſhment, beſides the 
cre negative Loſs of Happineſs. And 
whoever ſeriouſly conliders the dread- 
ful Effects of God's Anger in this 
reſent World, in the Inſtance of the 
general Deluge, the overthrow of So- 
vom and Gomorrha, the amazing Ca- 
lamities which befell the whole Fcw- 
% Nation at the Deſtruction of FJeru- 
nem, and other ſuch like Examples; 
in ſome of which Caſes, the Judg- 
ments have fallen upon mixt multi- 
udes of good Men and bad toge- 
her; (not to mention the Calamities 
which ſometimes befall even good 
len by themſelves;) Whoſoever, I 
ay, ſeriouſly conſiders all this, can- 
not but frame to himſelf very ter- 
nble Apprehenſions of the Greatneſs 
> that Puniſhment, which the de- 
ſpiſed Patience of God ſhall finally 
inflict on the impenitently Wicked 
and Incorrigible, when they ſhall be 
ſeparated and be by themſelves. And 
then, as to the Duration of this 
Puniſhment; no Man can preſume 
in our preſent State of Ignorance 
and Darkneſs to be able truly to 


judge, barely by the ſtrength of 


his own natural Reaſon, what in 
this Reſpe# is or is not conſiſtent 
with the Wiſdom and Juſtice and 
Goodneſs of the Supreme Governour 

of 


- 
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of the World; ſince we neither 


know the Place, nor Kind, nor Mn 
wer, nor Circumſtances, nor Degas 
nor All the Ends and Uſes of th 
final Puniſhment of the Wickel: 
Only this one thing we are certaj 
of, that the Juſtice of God will x 
bundantly vindicate it ſelf, and i 
Mouths ſhall be ſtopped before hin 
and he forced to acknowledge th 
exact Righteouſneſs of all his Jus 
ments, and to condemn their om 
Folly and Wickedneſs; foraſmuch 3 
the Degrees or Intenſeneſs of the fr 
niſhment which ſhall be inflicted u 
the Impenitent, ſhall be exactly pn 
portionate to their Sins, as 2 le 
compenſe of their Demerit, ſo thit 
no Man fſhall ſuffer more than he 
has deſerved. This being once clear 
Iy eſtabliſhed; the Difficulty about 
the Duration of the Puniſhment, wil 
not. appear ſo inſuperable to nght 
Reaſon, For nothing can he mort 
evident, than that God may jufth 
baniſh the Wicked eternally from Is 
Kingdom of Glory, and from thut 
Happineſs which is his Free and u. 
deſerved Gift to the Righteous : Ant 
the poſitive Puniſhment which fhal 
be inflicted upon them in that State 
of Eternal Rejection, ſhall undoubt 
edly be ſuch and fo proportionate 
to Mens Deſerts, as the Reb ut 
u 


judge will then, make ap 
Men and Angels, to be ju 
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lo. Shall 


and wiſe Magic 


and neceſſary, and ſuch only as becomes e ib 
the infinitely Wiſe and Good Lord and Fire and 
"WM Governour of the Univerſe to inflict, 
I The Wiſeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers, cee be 
| 


Brimſlone, 
in the pre- 


without the help of Revelation, have ply An- 


right Reaſon, that * the 
Puniſhment of the in- 


corrigible ſhould be Pad 


ms) without any deter- 
minate or known End. 
And Ve cannot tell how 
many Wiſe Deſigns God 
may ſerve thereby. We 
know not but that, as God 
has now diſcovered to Us 
in ſome meaſure the Fall 
and Puniſhment of evil 
Angels, to be a warning to 
Us; ſo he may hereafter 
uſe the Example of the 
Puniſhment of Wicked and 


taught, and did believe it agreeable to 


gels, and 
in the pre- 


ſence of 
the Lamb, 
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incorrigible Men, to be a means of pre- 
ſerving other Beings in their Obedi- 
ence, And many other Conſiderati- 
ons there may poſſibly be, very ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to judge rightly 
concerning this Matter; which, in 
this preſent State, we have no ſuffi- 
cient means of coming to the Know- 
ledge of. 


Thus all the Cedenda, or Do@rines, 


(chat 


which the Chriſtian Religion teaches , 


| ES, | fatal Miſtake, to think that any 
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(that is, not only thoſe plain Dodrine, 
which it requires to be believed as fundz. 
mental and of neceſlity to eternal Salyz. 
tion, but even All the Doctrines which 
it teaches as Matters of Truth;) are in 
the Firft place, though indeed many d 
them not diſcoverable by bare Reaſon un 
aſſiſted with Revelation, yet, when dif. 
covered by Revelation, apparently mf 

+ agreeable to found an 
+Ta ris Tis*v; ud, unprejudiced Reaſon, 

rt is Kota ls exvolets de” 


N Sunzzgd ov ru. O- 
rigen. ad ver. Celſ. lib. 3. 


Every,one In the next place, Every one of thek 


them 0. 
4 d. Doctrines, has a natural Tendency, and 


re Ten- à direct and powerful Influence, to u. 
dency and form Mens Lives, and correct their 
powerful Manners. This is the Great End 
nne and ultimate Deſign, of all trie 


#0 reform I : 
__ Religion; and tis a very great and 


Doctrine or any Belief whatſoever, 

can be any otherwiſe of any Bene 

fit to Men, than as it is fitted t 
promote this main End. Here vn 

none of the Doctrine of our Samow, 

® ArchBp. (as an * excellent Prelate of ou 
1 Church admirably expreſſes this mat: 
betore che ter) calculated for the gratification 
Queen on Mens idle Curioſities, the buſying an 
Chriſ= amuſing them with airy and uſel{| 
wh Day. Speculations; Much leſs were they ir 
tended for an Exerciſe of our Credulity 


1ryal b r we could bring ou 
or a Iryal bow far we co * 
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Reaſon to ſubmit to our Faith: But, 


as on the one Hand they were plain and 
ſimple, and ſuch as by their agreeableneſs 
to the rational Faculties of Mankind, 
did highly recommend themſelves to onr 
Belief, ſo on the other Hand they had 
an immediate relation to Praiſe, and 
were the genuine Principles and Founda- 
tion upon which all humane and d vine 
Virtues were naturally to be ſuperſtrnded. 
Particularly; What can be a more 
neceſſary and excellent Foundation of 
true Religion, than That Doctrme 
which the Chriſtian Religion clearly 
and diſtinctly teaches us, concerning 
the Nature and Attributes of the One 
only true God; without any of that 
Ambiguity and Poubtfulneſs, thoſe 
various and inconſiſtent Opinions and 
Conjectures, thoſe uncertain and oft- 
times falſe Reaſonings concerning the 
Nature of God, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the natural poſſihility of diſco- 
vering very many of the Attributes 
of God by the Light of true Rea- 
lon, did yet in Fact overſpread the 
greateſt part of the Heathen World 
with Polytheiſm or Atheiſm? What 
can be ſo certain a Preſeryative againſt 
Idolatry, and the Worſhip of falſe 
Gods; as the Doctrine, that the Uni- 
verſe, the Heavens and the Earth, and 
all things contained therein, are the Crea- 
tures and Workmanſhip of the One true 
God, and have a continual dependence 
pon him for the Preſervation of their 

Being? 
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Being? What can be ſo ſure a Grounf 
of true Piety and Reliance upon 
as the clear Chriſtian Doctrine con. 
cerning Providence, concerning Goal 
perpetually governing and dire dig 
the Iſſues and Events of all Thing 
and inſpecting with a more efpecy| 
regard the moral Actions of Men) 
which Doctrine was perplexed by the 
Philoſophers with endleſs Diſpute 
What can be ſo juſt a Vindicatin 
of the Goodneſs of God, and cn 
ſequently ſo neceſſary in order to on 
maintaining in our Minds worthy 
and honourable Notions concerning 
him; as the Doctrine, that God wer 
ted Man at firſt Upright, and that th 
Original of all Evil and Miſery is Sin! 
the want of a clear Knowledge d 
which Truth, extremely perplexed the 
Heathen World, and made Many tt 
cur to that moſt abſurd Fiction of 1 
Self-exiſtent Evil Principle. What ca 
be a more proper Motive to Piety, 
than the Doctrine that the Deluge anl 
other Remarkable Calamities wid 
have befallen Mankind, were ſent upd 
them by God's immediate Direction 
as Puniſhments for their Wickedneſs 
What can be a greater incouragemell 
to. the Practiſe of Holineſs, than the 
Doctrine, that God has at ſeveral tim 
vouchſafed to make ſeveral particu putte 
Revelations of his Will to Men, to ron 
ſtruct and ſupport them more 1 
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Ily in that Practiſe? But above all; 
hat Doctrine could ever have been 
Wnagined ſo admirably fitted in all 
eſpects to promote all the Ends of 
rue Religion, as that of the Incar- 
ation of the Son of God? Which way 
ould Men have been filled with ſo 
eep a Senſe of the Mercy and Love 
f God towards them, and have been 
ſtructed in all divine Truths in a 
ethod ſo well accommodated to 
eir preſent Infirmities; as by God's 
ding his Only-begotten Son, to take 
yon him our Nature, and therein to 
ake a general Revelation of the Will 
God to Mankind? How could the 
onour and Dignity and Authorit 
k the Laws of God have been ſo 
ffectually vindicated, and at the ſame 
me ſo ſatisfactory an aſſurance of 
ardon upon true Repentance have 
een given unto Men; as by this 


nmſelf a Sacrifice and Expiation for 
in? What could have been a more 
lorious Manifeſtation of the Mercy 
ind Compaſſion of God, and at the 
ame time a more powerful means 
o diſcountenance Mens Preſumption, 
0 diſcourage them from repeating their 
ranſgreſſions, to give them a dee 
deniſe of the heinous Nature of Sin, 
ind of God's extreme Hatred and 
tter Irreconcileableneſs to it, and to 
onvince them of the Excellency and 


Impor- 


ethod, of the Son of God giving 
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Importance of the Laws of - (gt 
and the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of pay 
ing Obedience to them, than th; 
Expedient of ſaving Sinners by the Si 
fermgs and Death of the Son of Gil 
and by eſtabliſhing with them a new 1 
gractous Covenant upon the Merits o 
that Satisfaction? How could. Ma 
be better encouraged, to «begin. 2 * 
ligions Life; than by having ſuch 
Mediator, Advocate, and Interceſſn{x 
them with God, to obtain Pardon d 
all their Frailties ; and by being 1 
ſured of the Aſiſtance of the Sin 
of God, to enable them to conque 
all their corrupt Affections, and 9 
be in them an effectual Principle 6 
a heavenly and divine Life? In fine; 
What ſtronger and more powerful Ms 
tives could poſſibly have been at 
trived, to perſwade Men to live vi 
tuouſly, and to deterr them fro 
Vice; than the clear Diſcovery mai 
to us in the Goſpel, of God's hig 
appointed a Day, wherein be will julf 
the World in Righteouſneſs, every Au 
according to bis Works; and that lt 
who have done well, ſhall be adjudgt 
to everlaſting Happineſs; and they ti 
have done evil, to endleſs Puniſbmen: 
of which the Light of Nature affords 
Men but obſcure Glimpſes ? And 1 
we not here, upon the whole, 4 
peal now even to our Adverſaries tht 

ſelves, whether in all and every e, 
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of theſe Doctrines there be not a more 
powerful, a more effectual Method 
laid down, for the reforming humane 
Nature, and obliging the whole World 
to forſake their- Sins, and to lead 
holy and virtuous Lives; than was 
ever taught before: nay, or than was 
poſſible to have been contrived by all 
the. Wit of Mankind ? This is the great 
and higheſt recommendation of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine: This is what, to 
a well-diſpoſed Mind, would well-nigh 
ſatisfactorily prove, even without the 
addition of any external Teſtimony, 
that the Revelation of Chriſtianity 
could not poſſibly but come from ] 
God; Seeing that, not only all its 
practical Precepts, but even all its 
Articles of Belief alſo, tend plainly 
to this one and the ſame End, to 
make Men univerſally amend and 
reform their Livesz to recover and 
reſtore them to their original excel- 
lent State, from the Corruption and 
Miſery which had been introduced by 
Sin; and to eſtabliſh upon Earth the 
Practiſe of everlaſting Righteouſneſs, 
and entire and hearty Obedience to 
the Will of God: Which would have 
been the Religion of Men (had they 
continued Innocent) m Paradice, = 
now is the Religion of Augels, and 
tor ever will be the Religion of Saints 
m Heaven, Vain Men may value 
themſclves upon their ſpeculative Knows 


G g ledge, 
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ledge, right Opinions, and True and 
Orthodox Belief, ſeparate from the 
Practiſe of Virtue and Righteouſ- 
neſs; But, as ſure as the Goſpel 5 
true, no Belief whatſoever ſhall finally 
be of any Advantage to Men, any 
otherwiſe than only ſo far as it correds 
their Practiſe, — ou them from being 

Zul. 13, J Workers of Iniquity, and makes them like 

unto God. 


And _ of Laſtly, All the Doctrines of the lo 
= — Chriſtian Faith, do Together make up X 
up the moſt an infinitely more conſiſtent and rate 6 
conſuſtent nal Scheme of Belief, than any that 


: | ö n 
and Ti the wiſeſt of the Antient Philoſo ' 


7 phers ever did, or the cunningeſt of 4 
the World, Modern Unbelievers can invent or con- 4 
trive. This is evident from a ſum- 
mary View of the forementione( 6 


Scheme of the Chriſtian Doctrines; 
wherein every Article has a juſt de. he 
pendence on the foregoing ones, and 
a Cloſe connexion with thoſe that D; 
follow; and the whole account of Wn 
the Order and Diſpoſition of Thing Wh 
from the Original to the Conſum D. 
mation of all Things, is one im. it 
tire, regular, complete, conſiſtent, anl f. 
every way a moſt rational Scheme: in 
Whereas the Wiſeſt of the Autient Th C 
loſophers, that is, thoſe, of them wivWW 
hit upon the greateſt Number of i WW th 
gle Truths, and taught the fewel WY, 


Abſurdities; were yet * 
never able to make out 
any univerſal, entire, and 
coherent Syſtem of Do- 
ctrines, and Scheme of the 
Whole State of Things, 
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*Diverſ: ac d ĩverſe om 
nia protule runt, non an- 
nectentes nec cauſas res 
rum, nec conſcquentias 
nec rationes; ut Sym- 
mam illam. quæ continet 
univerſa, & compinge- 
rent & complerent. Las 


with any manner of pro- &ant. lib. 3. 
bability: And the cun- 
ningeſt of Modern Deiſts, 1 
(beſides that they muſt needs in 
their own Way believe ſome particu- 
lar Things ſtranger and in themſelves 
more incredible than any of the fore- 
mentioned Chriſtian Poctrines,) can- 
not in the whole, as has been before 
ſhown, frame to themſelves any fixt 
and ſetled Principles, upon which 
to argue conſiſtently; but muſt una- 
voidably either be perplexed with in- 
extricable Abſurdities, or confeſſedly 
recur to down-right Atheiſm. There 
have indeed even among Chriſtians 
themſelves, been many Differences and 
Diſputes about particular Doctrines: 
But, (excepting ſuch as have intolera- 
bly corrupted the very fundamental 
Doctrines, and even the main Deſign 
it {elf of the whole Chriſtian Diſpen- 
lation; of which there are too man 
Inſtances in Writers of the Romiſh 
Church eſpecially ) theſe Diſputes a- 
mong Chriſtians, have not been, like 
thoſe among the Philoſophers, de re- 
rum ſumma, concerning the whole 
Scheme and Syſtem of things, but 
only concerning particular Explications 
G g 2 | of 
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of particular Doctrines; which kin 
of Diſputes do not at al 
: Wan — _ * affect the Certainty of 
| v o- — : | 
—— 4 ent; + the whole Religion it ſelf 
quia non idem contingit NOT ought in reaſon 1 
in ſenſibus, hos natura be any manner of bin. 
certos putamus; illa, quæ derance to the T Effet 


aliis fic, aliis ſecus, nec . . 
iiſdem ſemper uno modo which the plain a 


videntur, ficta eſſe dici- weightier and confeſſed 
mus. Quod eſt longe ali- more important funds 
er. Cie. de Tetib. lib. mental Doctrines ought t 

have upon the Hearts and 
Lives of Men. 


XIV. Fifthly; As this Revelation, u 
the Fudgment of right and ſober Res 
on, appears of it ſelf highly cn. 
4131 — * 12 n 2 
commends it ſelf in its native Sinplid. 
ty, merely by its own intrinſick gooduſt 
and excellency, to the practiſe of tit 
moſt rational and confltring Men, wh 
are deſirous in all their Actions to ban 
ſatisfaction and comfort and good boy 
within themſelves, from the Conſaent 
of what they do: So it is more! 
poſitively and directly) proved, to bs air 
ally and immediately ſent us from Gu; 
by the many infallible Signs and M 
racles, which the Author of it works 
publickly as the evidence of bit drum 
— by the exact completion bot 
of the Prophecies that went before ct 
cerniing him, and of thoſe that He bw 


el, delivered concerning things that 1 
; 


+ See above, pag. 242. 
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to happen after; and by the Teſtimo- 
ny of his Followers; which in all 
its Circumſlances was the moſt credible, 
certain, and convincing Evidence, that was 
ever given to any matter of Fact in the 
World, 

Fir ſt, The Chriſtian Revelation is 
poſitively and directly proved, to be 
actually and immediately ſent to us 
from God, by the many infallible 
S19ns and Miracles, which the Author 
of it worked publickly as the Evidence 
of his Divine Commiſſion. 

Beſides the great Excellency and Of the Life 
Reaſonableneſs of the Doctrine conſi- 2 
dered in it ſelf, of which we have a 
already treated; It is here of no anevidence 
ſmall moment to obſerve, that the Heth 
Author of it (ſeparate from all ex- 2 
ternal Proof of his Divine Commiſſi- Jation. 
on) appeared in all his Behaviour, 

Words and Actions, to be neither an 
Inpoſtor nor an Enthu- 

aft, er Life * 5 2 1 * Horry 3 auTsy 
cent and Spotleſs, ſpent z me amg" mar 
entirety in ſerving the 1, e S ian 
Eds of Holineſs and Cha- ester, 1 J 787 47 
nty, in doing good to Ag d rig d 


the Souls and Bodies of Nea yeures 
Men. in - exhort; h d , &c. Euſeb. De- 
m exnorting them monſtrat. Evargelic. lib. 3. 


to Repentance, and invi- c. 3. 

ung them to ſerve and 

glorifie God. When his bittereſt E- 

nemies accuſed him, in order to take 

way his Life; they could not charge 
1 him 
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him with any appearance of Vice 
or Immorality: And fo far was he 
from being guilty of what they dil 
accuſe him of, namely of Vain glon 
and attempting to move Sedition, 
that once, when the admiring Pep 
ple wonld by force have taken hin 
and made him their King, he choſ 
even to work a Miracle to avoid that 
which was the only thing that coull 
be imagmed to have been the he 
fign of an Tmpoſtor. In like man 
ner, whoever ſeriouſly confiders the 
Anſwers he gave to all Queſtion 
whether moral or captious, his oc 
ſional Diſcourſes to his Diſciples, au 
more eſpecially the Wiſdom and Er 
cellency of his Sermon upon the Mount 
which is as it were the Syſtem and 
Summary of his Doctrine, manifeſt 
ly ſurpaſſing all the moral Inſtruds 
ons of the moſt celebrated Philos 
phers that ever lived; cannot, witt 
out the extremeſt Malice and Obſth 
nacy in the World, charge hm wit 
Enthuſiaſm. 

of the Mi. Theſe Conſiderations cannot bu 

racles of add great Weight and Authority & 

Chriſt, as his Doctrine, and make his Om 


SY 
Hence of þ;s Teſtimony concerning Himſelf a" 


Divine ingly credible. But the poſitive m 
Commiſt- 47754 proof of his Divine Commiſko, 
on. are the Miracles which he work 

for that purpoſe: His healing n 


Sick : His giving Sight to the Blin 
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His caſting out Devils : His raiſing 
the Dead: The Wonders that at- 
tended his Crucifixion : His own Re- 
urrection from the Dead; His Ap- 
pearance afterwards to his Diſciples : 
And his Aſcenſion viſibly into Hea- 
yen. 
Theſe, and the reſt of his ftu- 
pendous Miracles, were, to the Di/- 
ciples that ſaw them, ſenſible Demon- 
ſtrations of our Lord's Divine Com- 
miſſion. And to thoſe who have lived ſince 
that Age, they are as certain Demon- 
ſtrations of the ſame Truth, as the 
Teſtimony of thoſe firſt Diſciples 
who were Eye-witneſſes of them, is 
ertain and true. 
To the Diſciples that ſaw them, 
Wtheſe Miracles were ſenſible and 
Wcompleat Demonſtrations of our 
Lord's Divine Commiſſion; becauſe 
they were ſo great and ſo many and 
lo publick and ſo evident, that it 
was abſolutely impoſlible they ſhould 
be the Effect of any Art of Man, 
ef any Chance or Fallacy: And the 
Doctrine they were brought to con- 
firm, was of ſo good and holy a 
Tendency, that it was impoſſible he 
ſhould be inabled to work them by 
the Power and Ailiftance of Evil 
iy itte So that conſequently, they 
muſt of neceſſity have been perfor- 
med, either immediately or meatately, by 
God himſelf, 
— 4 But 
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of Mir» But here, becauſe there have been 
Fay „% many Queſtions raiſed, and fon 
ren Perplexity introduced, by the Jil. 
putes and difterent Opinions of 
learned Men, concerning the Pre 
of Working Miracles, and coneerning 
the Extent of the Evidence which 
Miracles give to the Truth of any 
Doctrine; And becauſe it hath been 
much controverted, whether true Min 
cles can be worked by any leſs Power, 
than the immediate Power of Gal; 
and whether to compleat the Ev: 
dence of a Miracle, the Nature a 
the Doctrine pretended to be proyel 
thereby, 1s requiſite to be taken into 
the Conſideration, or no: It may not 
perhaps be improper, upon this Occa 
lion to indeavour to ſet this whole 
Matter in its true Light, as briefly 
and clearly as I can. Cf 
That in re- I/t then, In reſpe& of the Pit 
Jred of the of God, and in reſpe& to the N. 
oof 17 ture of the things themſelves abſo. 
bios are Jutely ſpeaking, all things that are 
alike cal, Poſſible at all, that is, which imply 
J. not a direct contradiction, are & 
qu) and alike eaſy to be done. 
The Power of God, extends equally 
to great things, as to ſmall; and 
to many, as to few: And the one 
makes no more Difficulty, at all 


or Reſiſtance to his Will, than tle 
other, 


'Tis 
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Tis not therefore a right Diſtin- That there. 
tion, to define or diſtinguiſh a Mi- — — 4 
racle by any abſolute Difficulty in the 5 or 
Nature of the thing it ſelf to be defied yy 
done; As if the things we call na- 7 4 
tural, were abſolutely and in their — _— 
own Nature eaſier to be effected, nie 9 
than thoſe that we look upon as e thirgs 
miraculous, On the contrary tis e- as 
vident and undeniable, that *tis at . 
leaſt as great an Act of Power, to 
cauſe the Sun or a Planet to Move at 
all; as to cauſe it to fand flill at 
any Time : Yet this latter, we call a 
Miracle ; the former not. And, to 
reſtore the dead to Life, which is an 
Inſtance of an extraordinary Mira- 
cle; is in it ſeif plainly altogether 
as eaſy, as to diſpoſe matter at firſt 
into ſuch order, as to form a bn- 
mane Body in that which we com- 
monly call a natural way. So that 
abſolutely ſpeaking, in This ftri& 
and philoſophical Sen ſe; either nothing 
is miraculous, namely if we have re- 
ſpect to the Power of God; or, if 
we regard our own Power and Un- 
derſtanding, then almoſt every thing, 
as well what we call natural, as 
what we call ſupernatural, is in this 
genſe really miraculous; and *tis on- 
ly uſualneſs or unuſnalneſs that makes 
the diſtinction, | 
2. What degrees of Power God ma 
reaſonably be An: to . have —— = = 

| municated Fh, God 
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mn bare municated to Created Beings, to ſub. 
, Ordinate Intelligences, to good or mil 
Creates Angels; is by no means poſlible fo 
Beings, is us to determine. Some Things abſy 
mw? Hofele Jutely impoſſible for Men. to effel. 
— "tis evident may eafily be within 
the natural Powers of Angels; an 
ſome Things beyond the Power of ir. 
Feriour Angels, may as eaſily be fp 
poſed to be within the Natural Pom. 
er of others that are ſuperiony 1 
them; and ſo on. So that, except; 
the original Power of Creating, wh 
we cannot indeed conceive commn- 
nicable to Things which were then. 
ſelves created; we can hardly affim 
with any Certainty, that any particular 
Effect, how great or miraculous ſoever 
it may ſeem to us, is beyond the Por- 
er of all Created Beings in the Univerſe 
to have produced. 
That there- Tis not therefore a right Diſtin- 
Jore a Mi. ction, to define a Miracle (as ſome 
het " very learned and v pious Men 
fined to be have done,) to be ſuch an Effet, 
ſuch an as could not have been produced by 
effe, a5 any leſs Power than the Divine On 
—— ge uipotence. There is no Inftance of 
produced any Miracle in Scripture, which to an 
by any leſs ordinary Spectator would neceſſarih 
ben imply an immediate Creatien af 
. 7 ſomething ont of nothing - And con- 
tence, ſequently ſuch a Spectator could ne. 
ver be certain, that the miraculous Effect 


was beyond the Power of all cre. 
| ated 
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ated Beings in the Univerſe to pro- 
duce, There is one Suppoſition in- 
deed, upon which the Opinion of 
all Miracles being neceſſarily the imme- 
diate Effect: of the Divine Ommpo- 
tence, may be defended ; And that is, * 
if God, together with the natura 
Powers wherewith he hath indued 
all ſubordinate Intelligent Beings, 
has likewiſe given a Law or Re- 
ſtraint, whereby they be hindred 
from ever interpoſing in this lower 
World, to produce any of thoſe 
Effects which we call miraculous or 
ſupernatural : But then, how certain 
ſoever it is, that all Created Beings 
are under ſome particular Laws and 
Reſtraints; yet it can never be proved, 
that they are under ſuch Reſtraints uni- 
verſally, perpetually, and without excep- 
tion: And without this, a Spectator that 
ſees a Miracle, can never be certain that 
it was not done by ſome Created 
Intelligence. Reducing the natural. 
Power of Created Beings to as low 
a degree as any one can deſire to 
ſuppoſe, will help nothing in this 
matter; For, ſuppoling (which is 
very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe) that 
the natural Powers of the higheft 
Angels, were no greater than the 
natural Powers of Men; yet ſince 
thereby an Angel would be inabled 
to do all That invifibly; which a 
Man can do vifibly, he would even in 
this 
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this Suppoſition be naturally able to do 
numberleſs things, which we ſhould e- 
ſteem the greateſt of Miracles. | 
All things 3. All things that are Done in the 
. ;, World, are Wo either immediately 
Warld, we BY God Himſelf, or by created Ih 
dane either telligent Beings: Matter being evident- 
imediz'e- Iy not at all capable of any Lay 
2. or Powers whatſoever, any more 
by cxeated than it is capable of Intelligence; er- 
Ina gent cepting only this One Negative Pip- 
Bene %, that every part of it will, of 
uae ter it felf, always and neceſſarily con- 
of xr Laws t inue in that State, whether of Ref 
& Pawers. or Motion, wherein it at preſent u. 
A So that all thoſe things which we 
— commonly ſay are the Effects of the 
proyerly Natural Powers of Matter, and Lan 
freakirg,no of Motion; of Gravitation, Attraction, 
ft Fog or the like; are indeed (if we will 
Curie of ſpeak ſtrictly and properly) the Ef- 
ver of fects of God's acting upon Matter 
Nate. continually and every moment, ei- 
ther immediately by himſelf, or medi- 
ately by ſome created intelligent Be- 
ings: (Which Obſervation, by the 
by, furniſhes us, as has been before 
ex 57. noted, with an excellent natural De- 
monſtration of Providence.) Conſe- 
quently there is no ſuch thing, 4s 
what Men commonly call the Courſe 
of Nature, or the Power of Nature. 
Ihe Courſe of Nature, truly and pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but 
the Vill of, God producing cextam 
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Effects in a continued, regular, con- 
ftant and uniform Manner : Which 
Courſe or Manner of Acting, being 
in every Moment perfectly Arbitrary, 
is as eaſie to be altered at any time, 
as to be preſerved. And if, (as ſeems 
moſt probable,) this continual Acting 
upon Matter, be performed by the 
ſubſerviency of created Intelligences, 
appointed to that purpoſe by the Su- 
preme Creator; then it is as caſy 
for any of them, and as much with-. 
in their natural Power, (by the Per- 
miſſion of God,) to alter the Courſe 
of Nature at any time, or in any 
reſpect; as it is to preſerve or continue 
It. 

*Tis not therefore a right Diſtincti- 
on, to define a — to be That 3 
which is againſt the Courſe of Natnre : racle is net 
meaning by the Courſe of Nature, the 2 do 
Power of Nature, or the Natural For- * 
ers of Created Agents. For, in this js againft 
Senſe, *tis no more againſt the Courſe t Compe 
of Nature, for an Angel to keep a 2 
Man from fnking in the Water, than (ama 
for a Man to bold a Stone from fal- Powers of 
ling in the Air, by over-powering the Created 
Law of Gravitation; And yet the 7. 
one is a Miracle, the other not fo. 
In like manner, tis no more above 

the natural Power of a created In- 
telligence, to ſop the Motion of the 
Sun or of a Planet, than to continue 
to carry it on in its uſual Courſe; 
And 
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And yet the former is a Miracle 
the latter not ſo. But if by the Cowj 
of Nature, be meant only (as it truly 
ſignifies) the conſtant and uniform may 
ner of Gods acting either immediately 
or mediately in preſerving and cop 
tinuing the Order of the World, 
then, in that Senſe, indeed a Miracle 
may be rightly defined to be an Effed 
produced contrary to the uſual Courl 
or Order of Nature, by the unuſful 
Interpoſition of ſome Intelligent Being 
Superiour to Men; as I ſhall hare 
occaſion preſently to obſerve more pu- 
ticularly. 

The unre i. And from this Obſervation, we may 

ſon+bleneſs eaſily diſcover the Vanity and Un- 

of thee reaſonableneſs of that obſtinate Pre- 

— 2 judice, which Modern Deiſts have 

Iny of M. univerſally taken up, againſt the Be 

racles in lief of Miracles in general. They. ſee 

keneral. that things generally go on in a conſtant 
and regular Method; that the Frame 
and Order of the World, 1s preſerved 
by things being diſpoſed and managed 
in an Uniform manner; that certain 


Cauſes produce certain Effects in 2 


continued Succeſſion, according to cer- 
tain fixed Laws or Rules; And fron 
hence they conclude, very weakly 
and unphiloſophically, that there are 
in Matter certain neceſſary Laws cr 
Powers, the Reſult of which is That 
which they call the Courſe of Natur, 


which they think is impoſlible to bs 
changed 


anged or altered, and conſequently 
at there can be no ſuch thing as 
ſiracles, Whereas on the contra» 
„if they would conſider things 
aly; they could not but fee, that, 
Iull and lifeleſs Matter is utterly 
incapable of obeying any Laws, or 
f being indued with any Powers, 
nd that therefore That Order and 
hiſpoſition of Things, which they vul- 
arly call the Conrſe of Nature, can- 
ot poſſibly be any thing elſe, but 
he Arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of God 
rerting it ſelf and acting upon Mat- 
er continually, either immediately 
it ſelf, or mediately by ſome 
ubordinate Intelligent Agents, accor- 
ling to certain Rules of uniformi- 
y and proportion, fixed indeed and 
onſtant, but which yet are made ſuch 
erely by Arbitrary Conſtitution, 
not by any manner of Neceſſity in 
he things themſelves; as has been 
abundantly proved in my former Diſ- 
ourſe ; And conſequently it cannot be 
denied, but that it is altogether as 
aly to alter the Courſe of Nature, as 
to preſerve it; that is, that Miracles, 
xcepting only that they are more 
unuſual, are in themſelves, and in the 
Nature and nes of the thing, as cre- 
üble in all reſpects, and as eaſy to be 


delieved, as any of thoſe we call natural 
Effects. 


4. Thoſe 
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Some Ef- 4, Thoſe Effects which are produce 
.r4 een in the World regularly and conflantl 
Providence Which we call the Works of Natur; 
of God, and prove to us in general, the Being, the 
Others „ Power, and the other Attributes 
aten! God. Thoſe Effects, which, up 
Interpoſiti- any rare and extraordinary Occaſn 
on either of are produced in ſuch manner, tht 
h, * f tis manifeſt they could neither hay 
Jeme Intel. been done by any Power or An 
lizent Be- Man, nor by what we call Chance, tht 
ing Superis is, by any Compoſition or refil 
our ro Man. of thoſe Laws which are Gods ut 
flant and uniform Actings upon Mat 
ter; Theſe undeniably prove to u 
the immediate and occaſional Interps 
ſition either of God himſelf, or & 
leaſt of ſome intelligent Agent Supt 
riour to Men, at that particular Tine 
2nd on that particular Account, Fo 
example: The regular and continu 
Effects of the Power of Gravitatin 
and of the Laws of Motion; 0 
the Mechanick, and of the Anni 
Towers; All theſe prove to us 1 
general, the Being, the Power, tit 
Preſence, and the conſtant Operatt 
on, either immediate or mediate, 
God in the World. But if, up 
any particular Occaſion, we ſhould k 
a Stone ſuſpended in the Air, ot 
Man walking upon the Water, Wi 
out any viſible ſupport; a «0 
cal Diſeaſe cured with a word ſj" 
ing, or a dead and corrupted Bod) " 


ſtored to life in a moment; We _ 


hail ds nnd hos Wis »)» me 
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then doubt, but there was an extraordi#a- 

5) Interpoſitioh either of God himſelf, 

in order to hguily his Pleaſure upon thar 
particular Occaſion ; or at leaſt of ſome 
Intelligent Agent far ſuperiour to Man, 

in order to bring about ſome particular 

Deſign. X 


5. Whether ſich an Extraordinary e 

hag = „ 
Interpoſition of ſome Power Superiour Feb Inter- 
to Men, be the immediate Interpoſition poſition te 
of God himſelf, or of ſome good Angel, e imme- 
or of ſome evil Angel; can hardly be 79:4" 
diſtinguiſhed certainly, merely by the ef ome 
Work or Miracle it ſelf : (except there 600d or E. 
be a plain Creation of ſomething out of 1 412 3 
nothing, which, -as I have ſaid, there —— 
does not certainly appear to be in any red merely 
of the Miracles recorded in Scrip- 6 e 
ture:) Becauſe it is impoſlible for Us to 1 
know with any certainty, either that "2 
the natural Power of good Angels, or 
of evil ones, extends not beyoud ſuch 
or ſuch a certain Limit; or that God 
always reſtrains them from exerciſing 
their natural Powers in producing ſuch 
or ſuch particular Effects. Some 1ingu- 
lar Miracles, ſuch as Raiſing the Dead, 
there is indeed all the Reaſon in the 
World to believe ere abſolutely beyond 
the dau, of evil Spirits to eſfect; be- 
cauſe we have all Reaſon to believe, that 
the Souls of Men are in the Hand ot 
God, and cannot be removed by the na- 
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That there Good or Evil Spirits. 


16 no reaſon 


to ſuppoſe 
all the 
Wonders 
worked 
by Evil 
Spirits, to 
be mere 
Delu ſions. 


2 we 
are to di- 
ſtinguiſh 
„Miracles 


God from exerciſing that natural Pow- 
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tural Power of any inferior Beings : But 
there are not many other Inſtances, 
wherein we can certainly ſay or deter- 
mine, that this or that particular thingis 
abſolutely beyond the natural Power of 

"Tis not therefore a right Difſtin- 
ction, to ſuppoſe the Wonders which 
the Scripture attributes to evil Spirits, 
to be meer Preſtigie, Sleights, or D. 
Iuſions. For if the Devil has any ns 
tural Power of doing any thang at 
all, even but ſo much as the meaneſt 
of Men; and be not reſtrained by 


er; 'tis evident he will be able, by 
realon of his Inviſibility, to work tri 
and real Miracles. Neither is it 4 
right Diſtinction, to ſuppoſe the Mi- 
racles of Evil Spirits, not to be ra 
Effeds in the things where they ap- 
pear, but Impoſitions upon the Senſes 
of the Spectators: For to impoſe in 
this manner upon the Senſes of Men, 
(not by Sleights and Deluſions; but 
by really ſo affecting the Organs of 
Senſe, as to make things appear what 
they are not ; is to all Intents and 
Purpoſes as true a Miracle, and as great 
an one, as making real Changes in the 
Things themſelves. 

6. When therefore upon any par- 
ticular Occaſion ; for inſtance, when 
at the Will of a Perſon who _ 

ome 


— «as oc i. and Ds. A. gu =_ 
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bme new Doctrine as coming from wrought by 

MW God, and in Teſtimony to the Truth — 

of that Doctrine, there is plainly and padrine, 

manifeſtly an Interpoſition of ſome frem che 

Superiour Power, producing ſuch mis — of 

raculous Effects as have been before , w_ 

mentioned: The only poſſible ways, 

by which a Spectator may certainly 

and infallibly diſtinguiſh, whether 

thoſe Miracles be indeed the Works 

either immediately of God himſelf, 

or, (which- is the very ſame thing,) 

of ſome good Angel employed by 

him; and conſequently the Doctrine 

witneſſed by the Miracles, be infal- 

libly true and diyinely atteſted ; Or 

whether, on the contrary, the Mira- 

cle; be the Works of Evil Spirits, 

and conſequently the Doctrine a Fraud 

and Impoſition upon Men: The only 

poſſible ways (I ſay) of diſtinguiſh+ 

ing this matter certainly and infallibly, 

are theſe. If the Doctrine atteſted by 

Miracles, be in it ſelf inpious, or 

manifeſtly tending to promote Vice; 

then without all queſtion the Miras 

cles, how great ſoever they may ap- 

pear to Us, are neither wrought by 

God himſelf, nor by his Commiſſion; ; 

becauſe our natural Knowledge of the 

Attributes of God, and of the neceſ- 

fary difference between Good and Evil, 

8 greatly of more force to prove any 

ſuch Doctrine to be falſe, than any 

Miracles in the World can be to 

Hh: Prove 


? 
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prove it true: As for example, ſuy- 


Poſe a Man pretending to be a Pre. 


phet, ſhould work any Miracle, 
give any Sign or Wonder whatſy 
ever, in order to draw Men from 
the Worſhip of the True God, and 
tempt them to Idolatry, and to the 
Practiſe of ſuch Vices, as in all He 
then Nations have uſually attendel 
the Worſhip of Falſe Gods; nothing 
can be more infallibly certain, than 
that ſuch Miracles ought at firft fight 
to be rejected as Diabolical. If the 
Doctrine atteſted by Miracles, be in 
it ſelf indifferent, that is, ſuch a 
cannot by the Light of Nature and 
right Reaſon alone, be certainly known 
whether it be true or falſe; and at 
the ſame time, in oppoſition to it, 
and in proof of the direct contrary 
Doctrine, there be wrought other Mr 
racles, more and greater than the 
former, or at leaſt attended with 
ſuch Circumſtances, as evidently {how 
the Power by which theſe latter are 
worked, to be ſuperiour to the Pow 
er that worked the former; then 
that Doctrine which is atteſted by 
the Superiour Power, muſt neceſlarily 
be believed to be Divine: This wa 
the Caſe of Moſes, and the Ag 
Magicians : The Magicians worked ſe- 
veral Miracles to prove that Moſt 
was an Impoſtor, and not ſent 0 
God; Moſes, to prove his Divme 

Commullion, 
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Commiſſion, worked Miracles more 
and greater than theirs z or elſe (which 
is the very ſame thing,) the Power 
by which He worked his Miracles, 


reſtrained the .Power by which They 


worked theirs, from being able at 
that time to work all the ſame Mi- 
racles that He did; and ſo appeared 
evidently the Superiour Power: Where- 
fore it was neceſſarily to be believed, 
that Moſes's Commiſſion was truly 
from God. If, in the laſt place, 
the Doctrine atteſted by Miracles, be 
ſuch as in its own Nature and Con. 
lequences tends to promote the Ho- 
nonr and Glory of God, and the pra- 
ctiſe of v111verſal Righteouſneſs amongſt 
Men; and yet nevertheleſs be not in 
it ſelf Jerionſtrable, nor could with- 
out Revelation have been diſcovered 
to be actually true; (or even if it 
was but only indifferent in it ſelf, 
and ſuch as could not be proved to 
be any way contrary to, or incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe great Ends; and 
there be no pretenſe of more or grea- 
ter Miracles on the oppoſite Side, to 
contradict it; (Which is the Caſe of 
the Doc, ine and Miracles of Chrift 9 
Then the Miracles are unqueſtionably 
Divine, and the Doctrine muſt with- 
out all controverſy be acknowledged 
as an immediate and infallible Reve- 


39 


lation from God: Becauſe, (beſides Matt. 12. 


that it cannot be ſuppoſed that Evil 25 


H h 3 Sp4.its 
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Spirits would overthrow their own 
Power and Kingdom ;) ſhould God 
in ſuch Caſes as theſe, permit Evil 
Spirits to work Miracles to im 
upon Men, the Errour would be ab- 
ſolutely invincible; and That would 
in all reſpects be the very ſame thing, 
as if God worked the Miracles to 
deceive Men himſelf. No Man can 
doubt, but Evil Spirits, if they hare 
any natural Powers at all, have pow 
er to deſtroy Mens Bodies and Ling, 
and to bring upon Men innumerable 
other Calamities; which yet in Fatt 
tis evident God reſtrains them from 
doing, by having ſet them Laws 
and Bounds which they cannot paſs, 
Now, for the very ſame Reaſon, it 
is infinitely certain that God reftrains 
them likewiſe from impoſing upon Men's 
Minds and Under ſtandings, in all fuch 
Caſes where Wiſe and Honeſt and 
Virtuous Men would have no poſſible 
way left, by which they could diſcover 
the Impoſition. 2 
3 And here at laſt the difference be- 
vice bref tween Thoſe who believe that all 
tween thoſe Miracles neceſſarily require the im- 
whoteach mediate Power of God himſelf to 
* — effect them, and thoſe who be- 
——_ wy lieve created Spirits able to work 
Grd is,or Miracles, is not very great. They 
me, ne. who beheve all Miracles to be 
. effected only by the immediate Tor- 
che work. er of God, muſt do it upon thus 
ing of 4 Ground, 
Miracle; , 
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Ground, that they ſuppoſe God by “ nt wry 
2 perpetual Law reſtrains all ſub- 574 


ordinate intelligent Agents from 
interpoſing at any time to alter 
the regular courſe of things in this 
lower World; (for to ſay that 
created Spirits have not otherwiſe 
a Natural Power, when unreſtrained, 
to do what we call Miracles; is 
ſaying that thoſe inviſible Agents 
have no Power naturally to do any 
thing at all.) And they who be- 
lieve that ſubordinate Beings have 
Power to work Miracles, muſt yet 
of necellity ſuppoſe that God re- 
ſtrains them in all ſuch Caſes at 
leaſt, where there would not be ſuf- 
ficient Marks left, by which the Frauds 
of evil Spirits could be clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Teſtimony and Com- 
Mison of God. 

And now from theſe few clear 
5.4 undeniable Propoſitions, it evident- 
ly follows ; 

1/ That the true Definition of 
a Miracle, in the Theological Senſe of 
the Word, is this; that it is a 
work effected in a manner wnnuſual, 
or difterent from the common and 
regular Method of Providence, by. 
tie interpoſition either of God him- 
ſelf, or of ſome Intelligent Agent 
ſuperiour to Man, for the Proof 
or Evidence of ſome particular Do- 
Crine, or in atteſtation to the Autho- 


H h 4 rity 


of a Mita- 
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rity of ſome particular Perſon. And if Mic! 
a Miracle ſo worked, be not oppoſed Wand 
by ſome - plainly ſuperiour Power; nor Hor 
be brought to atteſt a Doctrine either Wheaſ, 
contradifory in it ſelf, or vitions in its the 
conſequences; (a Doctrine of which kin), end 
no Miracles in the World can be ſuff. Wind: 


cient to prove ;) then the Doctrine ſo Whec: 
atteſted muſt neceſſarily be lookt upon Nuit 
as Divine, and the Worker of the Wap 
Miracle entertained as having infallibly WM: 
a Commiſſion from God. cles 
2. From hence it appears, that the Nane 

The | . | 
ftrength of compleat Demonſtration of our Savious the 
the Evi» being a Teacher ſent from God, was, chi 
denceof to the Diſciples who ſaw his Miracles, 
our %%, plainly This: That the Dod@rine he 
lob. taught, being in it ſelf poſſible, and 
in its conſequences Tending to promote 
the Honour of God and true Righteouſ- 
nels among Men; and the Miracles he 
worked, being ſuch, that there neither 
was nor could be any pretenſe of more 
OT 3 Miracles to be ſet up in op- 
poſit ion to them; it was as infallibly 
certain that he had truly a Divine 
Commiſſion, as it was certain that 
Cod would not himſelf impoſe upon 
Men aneceſlary and invincible Er- 
rour. 


Concerning 2. From hence it appears how 
rhe O jecli- little reaſon there is, to object, 48 
en, has ſome have done, that we prove in . 

Circle 
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cle the Do&rine by the Miracles, we prove is 

[nd the Miracles, by the Doctrine. Circle 

For the Miracles, in this way of — N 

caſoning, are not at all proved by pagyine, 

the Dc4rine; but only the Poſſibility and the 

end the good Tendency, or at leaſt the 3 by 

adifferency of the Doctrine, are a 1 

neceſſary Condition or Circumſtance, 

without which the Doctrine is not 

capable of being proved by any 

Miracles. They are indeed the Mira- 

des only, that prove the Doctrine; 

and not the Doctrine, that proves 

the Miracles: But then in order to 

this End, that the Miracles may prove 

the Dc&rine, it is always neceſſarily 

to be firſt ſuppoſed that the Doctrine 

he ſuch as is in its nature capable 

of being proved by Miracles. The 

Doctrine muſt be in it ſelf poſiblèe and 

capable to be proved, and then Mira- . 

cles will prove it to be actually and 

certainly true. The Doctrine is not 

hiſt known or ſuppoſed to be true, 

and then the Miracles proved by it; 

But the Doctrine muſt be firſt known to 

be ſuch as is poſtble to be true, and then 

Miracles will prove that it actually 

is ſo. Some Doctrines are in their 

own nature neceſſarily and demonſtrably 

true, ſuch as are all thoſe which con- 

cer the obligation of plain moral 

Precepts; And theſe neither need nor 

can receive any ſtronger proof from 
Miracles, 
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Miracles, than what they have 2 
ready (though not perhaps fo cle. 
Iy indeed to all Capacities,) fron 
the Evidence of right Reaſon. Other 
Doctrines are in their own Nature 
neceſſarily falſe and impoſſible to be ti 
ſuch as are all Abſurdities and Contra 
dictions, and all Doctrines that tend 
to promote Vice; And theſe can ne 
ver reccive any degree of prof 


From all the Miracles in the World. Lat. 


ty, Other Doctrines are in their om 
Nature indifferent, or poſſible, or per- 
haps probable to be true; And theſe 
could not have been known to he 
poſitively true, but by the Evidence 
of Miracles, which prove them to 
be certain. To apply this to the Ds 
ctrine and Miracles of Chrift, The 
moral part of our Saviours Doctrine 
would have appcared infallibly true, 
whether he had ever worked any 
Miracles or no. The reſt of his Do- 
Erine was what evidently Tended to 
promote the Honour of God, and the 
practiſe of Righteouſneſs amongh 
Men: Therefore That part alſo of 
his Doctrine, was poſlible and very 
probable to be true; But yet it could 
not from thence be known to be 
certainly trne, nor ought to have 
been received as a Revelation from 
God, unleſs it had been proved by 
undeniable Miracles, And the Mus 
cles he worked, did indeed _ 
| . 
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ably prove it to be the Doctrine 
of God. Nevertheleſs, had his Do- 
grine in any part of it been either 
abſurd and contradictory in it ſelf, 
or vicious in its Tendency and Con- 
ſequences; no Miracles could then 
poflibly have proved it to have been 
true, *Tis evident therefore that the 
Nature of the Doctrine to be pro- 
ved, muſt be taken into the Conſide- 
ration, as a neceſſary Circumſtance 
and yet, that only the Miracles are 
properly the Proof of the Doctrine, 
and not the Doctrine, of the Mira- 
cles. 


4. From hence it follows, that the gf e 
pretended Miracles of Apollonius Tya- pretended 
neut, Arifteas Proconneſius, and ſome Miraclesof 


Apollonius 
few others among the Heathens, even and others. . 


ſuppoling them to have been true Mi- 
racles, (which yet there is no Rea- 
ſon at all to believe, becauſe they 
are very poorly atteſted, and are in 
themſelves very mean and trifling, 
as has been fully ſhown by Euſebius 
in his Book againſt Hierocles, and 
by many late Writers z but ſuppoſing 
them, I ſay, to have been true Miracles, 
yet they will prove 8 at all 
to the diſadvantage of Chriſtianity; 
Becauſe they were worked either with- 
out any pretenſe of confirming any 
new Doctrine at all; or elſe to 
prove abſurd and fooliſh Things; or 


to eſtabliſh Idolatry and the rand 
"IQ 
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of Falſe Gods; And conſequently 
they could not be done by the di. 


vine Power A 
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nd Authority, nor bear 
any kind of * compari- 
fon with the Miracles of 
Chriſt, which were work- 
ed to atteſt a Doctrine 
that tended in the high 
eſt degree to promote 
the Honour of God and 
the general Reformation 
of Mankind. 
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To return 
ment. The 
our Saviour 


therefore to the Argu- 
Miracles (I ſay) which 
wronght, were, to the 


Diſciples that ſaw them, ſenfible De. 
monſtrations of his Divine Commul- 
fion. And to thoſe who have lived 
fince that Age, they are as Certain 
Demonſtrations of the ſame Truth, 
as the Teſtimony of thoſe firſt Dif 


ciples who were Eye-witneſles of 


them, is certain and true: Which I Hal 
bave occaſion to conſider preſently. 


Secondly, 


mm + > „ > © Q.y, o, 2 
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Secondly, The Divine Authority of Of the fur 
the Chriſtian Revelation, is poſitively ra 0m 
and directly Proves, by the Exa@ |. — 
Completion both of all thoſe Prophecies dence of 
that went before concerning our Lord, and wr Si- 
of thoſe that He Himſelf delivered 1 ry 
_— things that were to happen gigna. 
after. 

Concerning the Meſhah it was of the Pro 
foretold, (Gen. 49, 1o,) that he ſhould ph*Fes 
come, before the Scepter . departed from MG 
Fudah: And contin Chriſt ap- cerning che 
peared a little before the Time, Meſpab. 
when the Jewiſh Government was 
totally deſtroyed by the Romans. It 
was foretold that he ſhould come 
before the Deſtruction of the ſecond 
Temple, (Hagg. 2, 7; The Defre of 
all Nations ſhall come, and I wall fill 
this Houſe with Glory, ſaith the Lord 
of Hoſts; The Glory, of this latter Honſe 
ſhall be greater than of the former - 

And accordingly Chriſt appeared, ſome 
time before the Deſtruction of the 
City and Temple. It was foretold 
that he ſhould come at the End of 
490 Years, after the rebuilding of 
Jeruſalem which had been laid waſte 
during the Captivity, (Dan. 9, 24 3) 
and that he ſhould be cut of; and 
that, after That, the City and Sandtnary 
ſhould be deflroyed and made deſolate: 
And accordingly, at what time ſo- 
ever the beginning of the four hun- 
dred and ninety Years can, accor- 
ding 
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e ſhould be of the Tribe of Fudab, 
nd of the Seed of David; that he 
511d be born in the Town of 
Pthlehem (Mic. 5, 2;) that he ſhould 
ide upon an Aſs m humble Triumph 
nto the City of Jeruſalem, (Zech. , 
) that he ſhould be fold for thir- 
pieces of Silver, (Zech. 11, 129 
at he ſhould be Sconrged, Bußfeted, 
ud Spit upon, (Iſai. 50, 6) that bis 
Weds and Feet ſhould he pierced, 
ſal. 22, 16;) that he ſhould be 
wumbred among Malefactors, (Tſar. 
z, 12;) that he ſhould have Gal 
nd Vinegar offered him to drink, 
Pal, 69, 21 ;) that they who ſaw 
Im crucified, ſhould mock at him, 
nd at his truſting in God to deliver 
wm, (Pſal. 22, 8;) that the Soldiers 
hould caff Lofts for his Garments, (Pſal. 
2, 18;) that he ſhould make his Grave 
ith the Rich, (Iſai. 53, 9; and that 
de ſhould rife again without ſeeing 
orraptzon, (Pſal. 16, 10.) All which 
ircumſtances were fulfilled to the 
reateſt poſſible exactneſs, in the Perſon 
If Chriſt : Not to mention the number- 
els typical Repreſentations, which had 
kewiſe evidently their complete Ac- 
ompliſhment in Him. And 'tis no leſs 
ricdent, that none of theſe Prophecies 
an pojlibly be applied to any other 


erſon, that ever pretended to be the 
Meſliah. | 


Further; 


ere foretold of the Meſſiah; that 


x 


— 
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Of th Further; The Prophecies or pr 
2 dictions which Chriſt delivered Hin 
2 ſelf, concerning 1 that were þ 
livered happen after; are no leſs ſtrong Prod 
concerning of the Truth and Divine Author 
thay. of his Doctrine, than the Prophech 
— f were, which went before concernin 
ter. Him. He did very particularly 
at ſeveral times fortell his own Dead 
and the Circumſtances of it, (Mg 
16, 21;) that the chief Prieſ « 
Scribes ſhould condemn him to Deal 
and deliver him to the Gentiles, thi 
is, to Pilate and the Roman Soldi 
to mock and ſcourge and crucify hi 
(Matt. 2c, 18 & 19;) that he fſhoul 
be betrayed into their Hands, (Matt.: 
18 ) that Judas Iſcariot was the pe 
fon who would betray him, (Matt. 2 
23;) that all his Diſciples woul 
forſake bim and flee, (Matt. 26, 31 
that Peter particularly, would thi 
deny him in one Night, (Mar. 14, 30 
He foretold further, that he woll 
riſe again the third Day. (Matt. | 
21;) that after his Aſcenſion, 
would ſend down the Holy Gia 
upon his Apoſtles, (Fob. 15, % 
which ſhould enable them to wo 
many Miracles, (Mar. 16, 17.) l 
foretold alſo the Deſtruction of Feril 
lem with ſuch very particular Circus 
ſtances, in the whole 24th Chapt 
of St Matthew, and the 13th of 8 
Mark, and 21/f of St Luke, 


and Revealed Religion. 
ho Man who reads Foſephus's Hiſtory of 
that dreadful and unparallelled Calamity, 
can, without the greateſt Obſtinacy im- 
aginable, doubt of dur Saviours divine 
Fore-Knowledge. Laſtly, He foretold 
likewiſe many particulars concerning 
the ſuture Succeſs of the Goſpel, and 
what ſhould happen to ſeveral of his 
Diſciples : He foretold what Oppoſition 
and Perſecution they ſhould meet withal 
in their preaching, (Matt. 10, 17; He 
ſoretold what particular kind of Death 
ter ſhould die, (Fob. 21, 18 3 and 
hinted, that St 7ohn ſhould live till after 
he deſtruction of Jeruſalem, (Fob. 217, 
22;) and foretold, that notwithſtanding 
all Oppoſition and Perfecutions, the 
oſpel ſhould yet have ſuch Succeſs, as 
Wo ſpread it ſelf over the World, (Matt. 
Ws, 12; 24, 14; 28, 19.) All and every 
ne of which particulars, were exactly 
Iccompliſhed, without failing in any 
elpe&. _ | | 
Some of theſe things are of permanent 
nd viſible Effects, even unto this Day. 
articularly the captivity and diſperſion 
the Jews, through all Nations, for more 
han 1500 Years, and yet their continu- 
nga diſtinct People, in order to the 
ulfilling the Prophecies of things {till 
ture: This (I fay) is particularly a 
permanent Proof of the Truth of the 
Natient Prophecies. But the greateſt 
ert of the Inſtances n 
ere ſenſible and ocular Demonſtrations o 
te Truth of our Lords Doctrine, only to 
11 thoſe 


* 
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q * thoſe perſons who lived at the Tim 


ours Di- | 
ciples, as Thirdly, The chief Evidence of the” 
ber Facts on which the Truth and Certainty 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation depends, ty 
of the Us who live now at this diſtance of Tint, 
GY — is the Teſtimony of our Saviours Followers, 
to, Which in all its Circumſtances, was the 
moſt credible, certain, and convincing 
Evidence, that was ever given to a 
wh, Matter of Fact in the World. | 
thines are To make the Teſtimony of our Says 
requifite Ours Followers a ſufficient Evidence to 
to make Us in This Caſe, there can be require 
= n 5 but theſe three things. 1/f. That it h 
ar dali certain, the Apoſtles could not be imps 
ers Diſci- Ted upon Themſelves. 2. That it becer 
ns ach tain, they neither had nor could ha 
2 mw any deſign to impoſe upon Others. And 
* 3. That it be certain, their Teſtimony 
is truly conveyed down to us, unto ti 
Day. All which things are indeed abu 
dantly certain, and clear enough 
ſatisfie any reaſonable and unprejudio 

Perſon. 
That the For 1. That the Apoſtles could not | 
Apiſtles impoſe upon Themſelves, is evident fm 
cox/d not what has been already ſaid concern 
ee, the Nature and Number and Public 
felce,, Of our Saviours Miracles. They converk 
from the beginning with our Save 
himſelf; They heard with their EU 
and ſaw with their Eyes; they loo 
por, and they handled with their Hit 


of the Word of Life, as St Fob expre 
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it, 1 John 1, I. They ſaw all the Pyo- 
| phecies of the Old Teſtament preciſely ful- 
filled in his Life and Doctrine, his Suffer- 
ings and Death. They ſaw him confirm 
what he taught, with ſuch mighty and 
trident Miracles, as his bittereſt and moſt 
malicious Enemies could not but confeſs 
to be ſupernatural, even at the ſame time 
that they obſtinately blaſphemed the 
Holy Spirit that wrought them. They 
a him alive after his Paſſon, by many 
infallible Proofs ; he appearing, not only 
to one or two, but to all the Eleven, 
ſeveral times, and once to above five 
hundred together. And this, not merely 
ina tranſient manner; but they converſ- 
ed with him familiarly for no leſs than 
forty Days; and at laſt they beheld 
him aſcend viſibly into Heaven; and 
quickly after, they received the Spi- 
nt, according to his Promiſe, Theſe 
were ſuch ſenſible Demonſtrations of his 
being a Teacher ſent from Heaven, 
and conſequently that his Doctrine was 
an immediate and expreſs Revelation 
oft the Will of God; that if the 
poſtles, even though they had been 
Wen of the weakeſt Judgments and 
rongeſt Tmaginations that can be ſup- 
poſed, could be all and every one 
of them deceived in all theſe ſeveral 
Unitances , Men can have no uſe of 
their Senſes, nor any poſſible Proof 
f any Facts whatſoever; nor any means 
o diſtinguiſh the beſt atteſted Truths in 
I 1 2 the 


7 
4 
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the World, from Enthuſiaſtick Imaging. 
tions. | 

That the 2. It is certain, the Apoſtles nei- 

_— ther had nor could heve any deſign 

noeſiznof Of impoſing upon Others. This .ig 

impoſing p- evident both from the Nature of the 
on others. things they did and ſuffered, and 
from the Characters of the Perſons 
themſelves. They confirmed what they 
taught, by Signs and Miracles : they 
lived according to the Doctrine they 
preached, though manifeſtly contrary 
to all the Intereſts and Pleaſures of 
this preſent World; and, which De- 
ceivers can never be ſuppoſed to do, 
they died with all imaginable cheer- 
fulneſs and joy of Mand, for the 
Teſtimony of their Doctrine, and 
the confirmation of their Religion, 
They were innocent and plain Men, 
Men that had no bad Ends to ſerve, 
nor Preferment to hope for in the 
World. Their Religion it ſelf taught 
them to expe&, not dominion and 
glory, not the praiſe of Men, not 
riches and honour, not power and 
eaſe, not pleaſure nor profit; but 
poverty = want, trouble and vers. 
tion, perſecution and oppreſſion, im 
priſonments, baniſhments and death 
Theſe things are not the marks and 
tokens of Impoſtors, Beſides ; tht 
Succeſs and Event of their Underts 
king; that plain and illiterate Men 
mould be able to preach wen 
| 1116 
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gtrine to many different Nations of 
different Languages, and prevail alſo 
in eſtabliſhing the Belief of it; that 
they ſhould all agree exactly in their 
Teſtimony, and none of them be 
prevailed ow either by Hopes or 
Fears to deſert their Companions and 
diſcover the Impoſture, if there had 
been any ; Theſe things plainly ſhow, 
that their Doctrine was more than 
Humane, and not a Contrivance to 
impoſe upon the World. This Ar- 
gument is excellently urged by Euſe- 


bius; I; it a thing poſfible 
ceived, ſaith * he, that De- 
ceivers and unlearned Men, 
Men that underſtood no o- 
ther Language but their 
Mother-tongue, ſhould ever 
think of attempting ſo ex- 
travagant a thing, as to 
travel over all Nation © 
and not only ſo, but that 
they - ſhould be able alſo 
to accompliſh their deſign, 
and eſtabliſh their doctrine 
in all parts of the World © 
Conſider moreover how re- 
markable a thing it is, 
that they ſhould im no re- 
ſpe® diſagree one from a- 
nother, in the Account 
they gave of the Actions of 
Chrift, For if in all Que- 
ions of Fat, and in all 
T3 3 
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Tryals at Law, and in all 
ordinary Diſputes, the agree- 
ment of ſeveral Witneſſes 
is always accounted ſuſſei- 
ent to determine ſatisfa@6- 
rily the Matter in Que fi. 
on; is it not an ab- 
dant Evidence of the Truth 
in This caſe, that Twelve 
Apoſtles, and Seventy Dif: 


innumerable other Believers, 


have born witneſs to the Ations of Chrifl, 
with the moſt exact and perfect Agrte- 


ment among 


themſelves, and not only fo 
ors 


but have endured alſo all kinds of 


ments, and 


even Death it ſelf, to cot 


firm their Teſtimony : Again; That illi 
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terate Men, ſaith 1 he, 
ſhould preach the Name 0 
Chrift in all parts of tht 
World, ſome of them i 
Rome ic ſelf, the imperial 
City; others, in Perſa; 
others, in .Armenia ;, others, 
in Parthia , others, in Sy 
thia; others, in India and 
the furtheſt Parts of tis 
World ; and others, beyoni 
the Sea, in the Britill 
Iles: This I cannot Of 
think to be a Thing fat 
exceeding the Power of Mat, 
much more, the Power 0 
ignorant and unlearned Men 
and flill much more, th 


Power of Cheats and Dt 
cents! 
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cervers. And again: No 

one of them, ſaith * he, . Oucheis Ts du 

being ever terriſſed at the T*m* 0 ovubdr]e mis 
d Deaths of Fj e anuoter . . 

Torments an at hs Sie, mis i mgelac d d- 

others forſook hrs Com- ex eure 75g 4 Ms Th 

panions, or ever preached 0% azaJur m Tuy*Ser 


5 u · AN * © Ca 
contrary to them, and de Tprod'Syays TO pions aus 


tected the forgery. Nay, on J, age eld 10 ta: 
the contrary, That One, who m <v9:xetua mw di- 
did forſake bis Maſter in _ med ou], If, 
bis Life-time, and betray * 22 
bim to his Enemies; being 
Felf-condemned, de ſtroyed himſelf with 
his own Hands. And much more 
to the ſame purpoſe, may be found 
excellently ſaid by the ſame Au- 
thor, in the Seventh Chapter of the 
Third Book of his Demonſtratio Evan- 
gelica. 
3. It is very certain, that the A- That the 
poſtles Teſtimony concerning the — 
WH Works and Doctrine of Chriſt, is tru- 57 bee 
ly and without corruption conveyed down truly con- 
to Us, even unto this Day. For they ve3eddown 
left this their Teſtimony in their Wri- e U. 
WT tings: Which Writings have been de- 
lirered down to us by an mninter- 
[WF rupted Succeſhon through all inter- 
8 mediate Ages. Their Books were all 
i tranſlated very early into ſeveral 
“Languages, and diſperſed through all 
parts of the World; and have moſt 
of them been acknowledged to be 
dhe genuine Writings of thoſe whoſe 
L I i 4 Names 


358 


Of the An- 
thority of 
the Books 
of Ho!) 
Scriphare, 
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Names they bear, even by the bittereſt 
Enemies of Chriſtianity in all Apes, 
Paſſages, containing the moſt material 
Doctrines, have been cited out of 
them by numberleſs Authors, who li- 
ved in every Age from the ve 

Days cf the Apottles unto this time; 
So that there is no room or poſſs 
bility of any conſiderable corruption, 
ſuch as might in any wiſe diminiſh 
our certainty of the Truth of the 
whole. In Summ; There is no mat- 
ter of Fact in the World, atteſted 
in any Hiſtory, with ſo many circum- 
ſtances of credibility, with ſo many col- 
lateral Evidences, and in every re- 
ſpect attended with ſo many Marks 
of Truth; as This concerning the Do&- 
rine and Works of Chriſt. | 

And here, by the by, it is to be 
obſerved, that the peculiar Authority 
which we attribute to the Books uf 
Holy Scriptyre contained in the New 
Teftament, is founded in this; that they 
were written or dictated by the 4- 
poſtles them ſelves. The Apoſtles were 
indued with the miraculous Gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt, at Pentecoſt : And this 
not only inabled them to preach the 
Doctrine of Chriſt with Power, but alſo 
effectually ſecured them from making 
any errour, miſtake, or falſe repre- 
ſentation of it. And the very ſame 
Authority that by this ſingular Pri- 
viledge was added to their Preaching, 
dis 
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is manifeſt ought for the ſame rea- 
ſons to be equally attributed to their 
Writings alſo. Now all the Books 
of the New Teſtament were either 
ritten by the Apoſtles: or, which 
is the very ſame thing, approved and 
authorized by them. Moſt of the 
Books were uncontrovertedly written 
by the Apoſtles themſelves, St Paul 
having been made one of that num- 
ber by a Commiſtton from Heaven, 
no leſs viſible and ſenſible, than 
that which was granted to the reſt 
at Pentecoff: And thoſe Books which 
were written by the Companions of 
the Apoſtles, were either dictated or 
at leaſt approved and authoriſed by 
the Apoſtles Themſelves. Thus Eu- 
ſebins expreſly tells us, that St Feter 
reviewed and approved the Goſpel of 
St Mark, and that “ it 


293 ” 


was this approbation that 
antloriſed it to he received 
ly the Churches, And 
Irengus, that 1 what St 
Mark wrote, was dictated 
by St Peter; and that || 
the Goſpel of St Luke, 
was only a Tranſcript of 
dt Paul's preaching. And 
Tertullian in like manner; 
that * St Mark was only 


dt Peters Scribe, and St 
Luke St Pauls. Aud 
Euſebius; that St John 


* Revi Ts THI Yeo” 
@nv eis Lr Tails eu- 
xy O Euſeb. Hi, or. 
. 1 

+ Marcus diſcipulus & 
incerpres Petri, quza 
Petro annuntiata eran”, 
ed id it. Iren. lib. 3. c. 1. 

Las ſectator Pau- 
li, quod ab illo prædica- 
bater Evangelium in li- 
bro condidic. 14. Did. 
Vide & Tertullian. adv. 
Marcion. lib. 4. 

* Licer & Marcus quod 
edidir, Petri adfirmerur 
cujus interpres Marcus: 

_ 
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nam & Luce Digeſtum, 


Paulo adſcribere ſolent. 


Tertull. adv. Marcion. 
lib. 4. 
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+ alſo reviewed the Goſp 
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els of 


St Mark and St Luke 
and confirmed the Truth of 


them, And, 


to mention 


Ro more, the fame Hiſto- 
rian tells us, that (beſides 
{ome ſmaller reaſons drawn 


ſages 


from ſome miſtaken PaC. 
in the Book it 


ſelf) the chief reaſon why 
the Authority of the 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews was queſtioned 


by ſome, was || becauſe 


Tue bdsram mu they thought it not to be 


Ss EKeggisc, e Ths 
Pwuat c eEXXXNUCIeg os UM 
Haut d 4uThy 4A” 


HDA. ETICE Id. lib. 3. 


* written by St Paul 


fa. 


bim- 


To Js 


That the 
Evidence 
which God 
has af 
forded us 
of the 
Truth o 
ao Reli. 
ion, is a* 
bundantly 
tufficient, 


XV. Laftly, They who will not, b 
the Arguments and Proofs before-mey- 
tioned, be convinced of the Truth and 
Certainty of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
be perſwaded to make it the Rule and 
Guide of all their Actions; would nit 
be convinced, (ſo far as to Influence ther 
Practiſe and reform their Lives,) by 
any other Evidence what ſoever; no not 
though one ſhould riſe on purpoſe fron 
the Dead to indeavour to convince them. 

From what has been ſaid upon the 
foregoing Heads, it is abundantly 
evident that Men are not called up- 
on to believe the Chriſtian Religion 
without very reaſonable and , 

001 3 


Proof; much leſs are 
they * required, to ſet 
up Faith in oppoſition 
to Reaſon, or to believe 
any thing for that very 
reaſon, becauſe it 1s 1n- 
credible, On the con- 
trary, God has given us 
all the Proofs of the 
Truth of our Religion, that 
the Nature of the Thing 
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f 
WE would bear, or that were 
WE reaſonable either for God 
to give, or Men to expect. And unleſs 
God ſhould work upen Men by ſuch 
Methods, 2s are wholly inconſiftent with 
the Deſign of Religion and the Na- 
ture of Virtue and Vice; which we 
are ſure he will never do; nothing 
could have been done more, than 
has already been done, to convince 
Men of the Truth of Religion, and 
to perſwade them to embrace their 
own Happineſs. And indeed no vea- 
ſonable Man can fail of being per- 
luaded by the Evidence we now 
have, For if in ather Caſes, we aſ- 
ſent to thoſe Things as certain and 
demonſtrated, which, if our Faculties 
of judging and reaſoning do not neceſ- 
larily deceive us, do npon the moſt 
impartial view appear clearly and 
plainly to be true; there is the ſams 
reaſon why in Moral and Religious 
Matters we ſhould look upon thoſe things 
| likewite 


That the 
Cauſe of 
en On- 
belief, is 


: 
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likewiſe to be certain and demonſtrated 
which upon the exacteſt and mot 
deliberate Judgment we are @ 
pable of making, do appear to ug 
to be as clearly and certainly true, 
as tis certain that our Facultie, do 
not neceſſarily and unavoidably deceixe 
us, in all our Fudgments concerning 
the Nature of God, concerning the 
proper Happineſs of Man, and concer- 
ning the Difference of Good and Enil 
And if in other caſes, we always 
act without the leaſt heſitation, up- 
on the Credit of good and ſuffice 
ent I-/imony, and look upon that 
Man as fooliſh and ridiculous, who 
fuſtains great Loſſes, or lets fly 
great Opportunities and Alvantages 
in Bulineſs, only by diſtruſting the 
moſt credible and well-atteſted things 
in the World; 'tis plain there 1s 
the ſame reaſon, why we ſhould 
do fo allo in Matters of Religion, 
So that unleſs our Actions be de 
termined by ſome other thing, than 
by Reaſon and right judgment; the 
Evidence which we have of the 
great Truths of Re'igion, ought to 
have the fame effect upon our Lives 
and Actions, as if they were proved 
to us by any other ſort of Evr 
dence that could be deſired. : 

"Tis true; the Reſurrection of Chrilt, 
and his other mighty Works, muſt 


afcer all be confeſſed not to be ſuch 
ocular 
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acular Demonſtrations of the Truth nt wane 
of his Divine Commiſſion to After- 1 wa 
Generations, as they were to thoſe , — 1 
Men who then lived and ſaw him the great 
and converſed with bim. But ſince Tue of 
ho Matters of Fact are as clear- Cm 
ly proved to Us, as tis poſſible for 
my matter of Fact at that diſtance 
of time to bez ſince the Evidence 
of This, is as great and greater, 
than of moſt of thoſe Things on 
which Men venture the whole of their 
ſecular Affairs, and on which they 
are willing to ſpend all their time 
and pains : Since (I ſay) the caſe is 
thus ; He that will rather venture all 
that he can poſſibly injoy, or ſuffer, 
he that will run the hazard of lo- 
ſing Eternal Happineſs, and falling 
into Eternal Miſery, rather than be- 
lieve the moſt credible and rational 
thing in the World, merely becauſe 
he does not ſee it with his Eyes, tis 
plain that That Man does not disbeheve 
the thing becauſe he thinks the 
Evidence of it not ſufficiently ſtrovg, but 
becauſe *tis century to ſome particu- 
lar Vice of his, which makes it his 
Interef that it ſhould not be true; 
and for that reaſon he might alſo have 
disbelieved it, tho' he had ſeen it 
himſelf. Men may invent what vain 
pretenſes they pleaſe, to excuſe their 
Infidelity and their Wickedneſs; But 
certainly That Man who can deſpiſe 

| the 
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Me... 
7 18 


the Authority both of Reaſon and 
Scripture in conjunction; who - aan 
elude the plaineſt Evidence of mat- 
ter of Fact; who can be deaf to all 
the promiſes and kind admonitiong 
of the Goſpel, and to all the threat- 
nings and terrible denuntiations of 
the wrath of God, made known in 
good meaſure by the Light of Na- 
ture, and confirmed by the addition 
of expreſs Revelation; Certainly ( 
ſay) That Man muſt have ſome & 
ther Reaſon for his unbelief, than 
the pretended Want of ſufficient Evi. 
dence. Did Men follow the unpre- 
Judiced judgment of their own Minds, 
and the impartial dictates of natural 
Reaſon; the leaſt poſſibility of ob- 
taining eternal Happineſs, or the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of falling into endleſs Mr 
ſery, would immediately determine 
them to make it the great ftudy 
and buſineſs of their Lives, to obtain, 
the one and to avoid the Other. If 
then we ſee Men act directly contra 
ry to this natural principle, and 
almoſt wholly negle& theſe things, 
not only when there is a fair ap 
pearance and Probability of their be- 
ing true, which the Light of Na- 
ture it ſelf affords; but alſo when 
there is all reaſonable Evidence given, 
of their being Certainly true, by ex- 
preſs Revelation in the Goſpel; Is 
it not very plain, that ſuch Men 

are 
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are governed, not by reaſon and the 


force of Evidence, but by ſome O- 
ther very different Canſe of their Acti- 
pl 


ons! | 
What that Canſe is, is very appa- 3 75 

rent from the Lives and Actions of wickednefs 

moſt of thoſe perſons, who pretend and unge- 

want of Evidence to be the ground _ = 

of their Infidelity. Their Luffs, their ghe only 

Appetites, their Affections are intereſt- Cauſes of 

if : They are Lovers of Vice and finate 

Debauchery, and Slaves to Evil Ha- —_— 

bits and Cuſtoms: And therefore they 

are not willing to diſcern the Ev1- 

dence, which would compel them to 

believe That, which yet they can- 

not believe with any Comfort, fo 

long as they reſolve not to part with 

their beloved Vices. Their hearts and 

affections are habitually fixt upon 

things here below; and therefore they 

will not attend to the force of any 

Argument, that would raiſe th&r At- 

fections to things, above, They are 

inſlaved to the ſenfual Pleaſures and 

iinful Injoyments of Earth, and 

therefore they will not hearken to any 

reaſonable conviction, which would 

perſwade them to relinquiſh theſe 

preſent Gratifications, for the future 

and more Spiritual Joys of Heaven, 

The Love of this preſent World has 

* — their Eyes; and 

theretore they receive not 1 Cor. 2, 74. 

the Things of the Spirit Eu. begue, 
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Exuor Tis Sai 5 of God, For they art 
40% Gnas To ows F fooliſhneſs unto them; nei 


hais Ours . & 
Ae, ire ome tber can they know then 


xvutvrs Tu 02 JAR; becauſe they are ſpiritually 


Tis J os vm my diſerned, In a Word: The 
2 An true and only reaſon, why 
Theophil. Antioch, J. * Alen love dar kneſs rather 
than light; is, becauſe their 
Deeds are evil. | 
And ſo And This reaſon, affords a ſufficient 
— # Account indeed, why Men ſhould 
n are .oqy © . 

under the be Very unwilling to believe the Do- 
Dominion Etrines of Chriſtianity. If they are 
of rag N reſolved not to reform their Lives, 
n not tis no wonder they care not to dif- 
be convin= cern the Evidence of thoſe Truths, 
ced, though which muſt needs make them very 
— og uneaſy in the midſt of the injoy- 
Religion ment of all their ſinful Pleaſures, In 
was even this caſe, were the Proofs of the 
much Truth of our Religion much ſtronger 
2 „ than they are, or than they can be 
imagined or deſired to be; yet ſtill 

theſe Men would be in the very 

ſame caſe, and perpetually want ſtrong- 

er and ſtronger Evidence. Tis true; 

many Men, who Now are conſcious 

and willing to acknowledge, that 

they act contrary to all the reaſo- 

nable Evidence and Convictions of 
Religion; are nevertheleſs very apt 

to imagine within themſelves, that if 

the great Truths of Religion were 
proved to them by ſome ſtronger 


Evidence, they ſhould by that mn 
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be wrought upon to a& otherwiſe than 


they do. But if the true reaſon why 


theſe Men act thus fooliſhly, is not be- 
cauſe the Doctrines of Religion are not ſuf- 
ficiently evidenced, but hecaufe They 
themſelves are, without allowing them- 
ſelves time for Conſideration, hurried 
away by fome unruly. Paſſions to act di- 
realy contrary to all Reaſon and Evi- 
dence ; *tis plain (unleſs God ſhould ir- 
reſiſtibly compel them) they might well 
continue to a& as. they do, though the 
Evidence of thefe things were really grea- 
ter than it is. They are willing fondly 
to imagine, that if they had lived in our 
Saviour's time; if they had heard his 
Preaching, and ſeen his Miracles; if they 
had had the advantage of beholding thoſe 
mighty Works, which he wrought for 
the proof of his Divine Commiſſion; as 
the Jews then hal : they ſhonld not like 
them have rejefed the counſel of God a- 
gainff themſelves, but with all cheerful- 
neſs have believed his Doctrine, and em- 
braced his Religion. They fancy, they 
mould immediately have become Dit- 
ciples of Chriſt; and that the Truths 
which he taught, would have had a moſt 
powerful Influence upon the whole courſe 
of their Lives. And if their Hearts 
and Affections were not fet upon This 
World, more than upon the next; 
if they valued not the preſent exjoyments 
of Senſe, above the expectation of the Glo- 
7) that ſhall be revealed; moſt certainly 


they would do the ſame ww. But if 
K k their 
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their Hearts be ſet upon earthly things, 
and their Paſhons be ſtronger than all the 
Arguments of Reaſon , if they do indeed 
ſo love the Pleaſures of Sin now, as that 
they cannot perſuade themſelves by all 
the Motives of Religion to live like 
Chriſtians; we need not queſtion to af- 
firm, that they might very well have 
been in the ſame caſe, though they had 
lived in our Saviour's time. The Fews 
are a notorious and ſtanding Inftance, 
how far Prejudice, Envy, Pride and Af- 
fection, are able to prevail over the ſtrong- 
eſt Convictions. When our Saviour be- 
gan to preach that he was ſent from 
God to inſtruct them in their Duty, they 
required a Sigu of him, and they would 
believe him; but when he had wrought 
ſo many Miracles, that even the World it 
felf could not contain the Books if they ſbould 
all be written, they perſiſted ſtill in their 
Infilelity. When they ſaw him hang: 
ing upon the Croſs, and thought them- 

Mar. 25, ſelves ſecure of him, they ſaid, Let bin 

42, now come down from the Croſs, and we will 

believe him: But when he aroſe out of 
the Grave, wherein he had lain three 
Days, which was a much greater and 
more convincing Miracle; they grew more 
hardned and obſtinate in their Unbeliet. 
Nay, rot Others there are who imagine, that 


eren 1%, if they could but be convinced of the 
one ſhould 


riſe on pur- Truth of another World by the appear 
poſe from ance of cue ſent directly from that ui. 
the Dead Known State, they would immediately 
become new Creatures: Put if God ſhoul! 

fatisff 


to convince 
them. 
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ſatisfy their unreaſonable Demands, by 
ſending one on purpoſe from the Dead to 
convince them; there is little Room to 
doubt, but as they hearkened not to Mo- 
ſes aird the Prophets, to Chriſt and his A- 

oftles ; ſo neither would they be perſuaded 
one riſing on purpoſe from the Dead. 
They migat indeed be at firft ſurprized 
and terrified, at the Appearance of ſg 
uvnuſual and unexpected a Meſſenger: 
But as wicked Men upon a Bed of Sick- 
neſs, at thè amazing approach of Death 
and Eternity, reſolve in thc utmoſt an- 
guiſn of Horrour and Defpair, to amend 
their Lives and forſake their Sins; but 
as ſoon as the Terrour is over, and the 
danger of Death paſt, return to their old 
Habit of Sin and Folly ; So it is more 
than probable, it wou'd be in the pre- 
ſent Caſe. Should God ſend a Meſſen- 
ger from the Dead, to aſſure Men of the 
Certainty of a future State, and the Pan- 
ger of their preſent Wickednefs ; aſſoon 
as the fright was over, and their prefent 
terrible Apprehenſions ceafel, tis by no 
means impoſhble or improbable that 
their old vicious Habits and beloved Sins 
mould again by degrees prevail over 
tem. Some there are in our preſent 
Age, who pretend to be convinced of 
the Being of Spirits by the powerful de- 
monſtration of their own Senſes; And 
Jet we do not obſerve, that their Lives 
are more remarkably eminent for exem- 
plary Piety, than other good Mens, who 
being convinced by the rational Evi- 
K k 2 dence 
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Jence of the Goſpel, go on in à ſober, WM vt 
conſtant, and regular Exerciſe of Virtue an 
and Righteouſneſs. * 

hat there. mt therefore for want of ſuff⸗ an 

ore. fo cient Evidence, that Men disbelieve the th 
make Men great Truths of Religion; but plainly gu 

Judge „er for want of Integrity, and of dealing in- 

%% genuouſly and impartially with them- th 


he Evi- 
rhe of kelves; that they ſuffer not the Argu- tn 


Religion, ments of Religion to have that Weight pe 
it is abſe. and Influence upon them, which in the 


_ wy judgment of right reaſon they ought ma- 4 
the firſt nifeſtly to have. So long as Men per- 55 
place, that mit their Pa ſſions and Appetites to ober- th 
he Pres rule their Reaſon, it is impoſſible they W G3 
Judice, Luſt ſhould have due Apprehenſions in wa gt 
und Paſſi- ters of Religion, or make any right an 

on, they be- true Judgment concerning theſe things. 5 
mo % Men that are ſtrongly biaſſed and pre WF f 
willing to judiced even in worldly affairs, tis We K 
imerace all known how hard and difficult it 15 for N t 


Truth, and them to judge according to reaſon, an 
to obey all . f a 
reaſonable to ſuffer the Arguments and Evidences0 { 
obligati- truth to have their due Weight with 
ons, which them. How much more in matters of K* 
ſhalt at ligion which concern things future and re- 


Time i 
4e made mote from Senſe, muſt it needs be, t 7 
* 


brown to Mens preſent Intereſts, Luſt and 
lem. ons, Will pervert their judgment, ® 
blind their underſtandings Wherefore 

Men that pretend to be followers of right 
Reaſom, if they will judge truly of we 
reaſonableneſs and credibility © he 
' Chriſtian Revelation, it is abſolutely ne 


ceſſary that in the firſt Place, m orde 
to that End, they become impart 


jally wil 
d ln 
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ling to embrace whatever ſhall upon the 
whole appear to be agreeable to Reaſon 
and Truth, nd grounded upon good Evi- 
dence, without intereſting their Luſts 
and Appetites in the judgment; and 
that before all Things they reſolve to be 
guided in all their Actions, by whatever 
Rule ſhall at any time be well proved to 
them to be the Will of God. And when 
they have put themſelves into this Tem- 
per and Frame of Mind; then let them 
try if they can any longer reject the Evi- 
dence of the Goſpel. If any Man will do Jol. 5, 17. 
his will, be ſhall know of the Doctrine be- 
ther it be of God, For, them that are meek, f 25 g. 
God will guide in judement ; and ſuch as are * 
gentle, them be will lea / his Way. 
Indeed, Men that are of this good Dif- Th Men 
poſition, willing to be governed by Rea- f _ fr 
ſon, and not prejudiced by Luſts and Vi- Money : 
tious Appetites; could not but give #hink it 
their Afſent to the Doctrines of Chriſti- — * 
anity, ſupon account of the very intrin- % % 
ſick Excellency and Reaſonableneſs of le reli. 
the Things theniſelves, even though the gie, even 
external Evidence of their Certainty had 2 ” 
been much leſs than it at preſent is. „ Religion 
Nay, were there hardly any other Evi- were much 
dence at all, than barely the Excellency 4% han 
and Reaſonableneſs and natural Probabi- 9 4e. 
lity of the great Truths of Religion, to- 
gether with the Confideration of the vaſt 
Importance of them; yet even in That 
Cale it would be infinitely wiſeſt and 
moſt agreeable to Reaſon, for Men to 
live according to the Rules of the Gol- 
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OM pel : And thongh their Faith extended no 
further, than only to a Belief of the Pot. 

fibility of the Truth of the Chriſtian Re. 
velation; yet even This alone, ought in 

all reaſon to have weight enough to de- 
termine reaſonable un live ſ- 

berly, 11ghteouſly, and godly. For, is it not 
pPlainly moft reaſonable, as * 

y vo . ratio an __ 45 0 
eſt, ex duobus incertis 1t i each of the oppoſite O- 
Kuh cxpeRs- Eel were — 5 . oubtful 


tione pendentibus, id po- 
tius credere, quod aliquas 
ſpes ferat, quam qued 
nullas? In illo enim, pe- 
riculi nihil eſt, ſi, ouod 
d icitur imminere, caſſum 
fiat & vacuum; in hcc, 
damnum eſt maximum 


(id eſt, ſalutis amiſſio,) 


fi, cum rempus advenerit, 
apcriatur hoc fuiſſe men- 
dacium. rob. ad. 
Gentes, lib. 2. 


greateſt Hxard in the Wor 


and uncertain, yet by all means 
to imbrace and entertain That 
which brings ſome Hope along 
with it, rather. than that 
which brings none? For on 
one ſide of the Oueftton there 
is no danger at all of incu/ 
Ting any Calamity, if that 
which we believe and expet, 
ſhould at laſt prove falſe ; But 
on the other de, there 1s the 

Id, the loſs of e- 


ternal Life, if the Opinion which Unbelievers 
rely upon, ſhould at laſt prove an Errowr. 


+ Quid dicitis o neſ- 
ci, etiam fſetu & miſera- 
tione digniſſimi? ita non 
tam extimeſcitis, ne for- 
te hæc vera ſint, quæ ſunt 
deſpectui- vobis & pre 
bent materiam riſus? 


nce ſaltem vobiſcum ſub 


obſcuris cogitationibus 


volvitis, ne, quod hoc 


die ctedere obſtinata re- 
nuicis pervetſitate, tedar- 


And + again: What ſay je, 
O ye ignorant Men, ye Men 
of miſerable and moſt nr 
rable Folly * Can ye forbear 
fearing within your ſelves, 
that at leaſt thoſe things may 
poſſibly prove true, which ye 


now deſpiſe and mock at! 
Have ye not at leaſt ſom! 
miſgivings of mind, leaſt poſ 
fibly That which ye nom pes. 


per ſelj 
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verſely and obſtinately refuſe guat ſerum rempus. 8 
to believe, ye Hould at laft n mom 
be convinced of by ſad expe- 8 
rience, when it will be too late to repent? 
Neither is this the judgment of Chriſtian 
Writers only, but alſo of the wiſeſt and 
more conſiderate Heathent. We ought to 


ſpare in pains, faith || Plato, 
to obtain the Habits of Virtue 
and Wiſdom in this preſent 
Life; For the Prize is noble, 
and the 'Hope is very great. 
And * Cicero: They have 
gained a great Prize indeed, 
who have perſuaded them- 
ſelves to believe, that when 
Death comes, they ſhall pe- 
mh utterly; What comfort 
is there, What is there 
to be boaſted of, in that Opi- 
nion? And again: If aw 
Death, ſaith + he, as 2 
little and contemptible Philo- 
ſopbers think, I Hall be no- 
thing; yet there is no danger, 
that when we are all dead, 
thoſe Philoſophers ſhould laugh 
at me for my Errour, 


| Xe Terre vi 
get aptTH5 N , 
10 cis WTAY ty n 
Adv Yay T3 & MN, Y 
tis weyaan. Plato in 
hed 


* Prxclarum neſcin 
quid adenti func, qui di- 


d icerunt ſe, cum tempus 


mortis veniſſet, totos eſſe 
perituros. — Quid ha- 
bet iſta res aut latabile 
aut gloriofum ? Cic. Tuc. 
Nu. lib. 1. 


7 Sin mortuus, ut qui- 
dam minuti Philoſophi 
cenſent, nihil ſentiam; 
non vereor ne hunc erro- 
rem meum mortui philo- 
lophi irrideant. Cic. & 
Senect. 


But this is not Our Caſe. God has afford- 
ed Us, as has been largely and particu- 
larly ſhown in the foregoing Diſcourſe, 
many and certain Proofs of the Truth of 
our Religion; even as certain, as any 
matter of Fact is capable of having. 
And we now exhort Men to belicve, not 
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what is barely poſeble, and excellent, and 
probable, and of the utmoſt Importance in it- 

ſelf; but what moreover they have. all 

the poſitive evidence, and all the reaſon in 

the World to oblige them to believe. 

That C To conclude, No Man of reaſon can 
mazrezuire pretend to ſay, but God may require us, 
. to take notice of ſome things at qur peril, 
der tan, tO Inquire into them, and to et them 
things, and thoroughly. And pretenſe of want of 
#9 inquire greater Evidence will not excuſe Careleſs. 
pay = neſs or unreaſmmable Prejudices, when God 
der them, has vouchſafed us all That Evidence, 
at our pe= Which was either Fit for him to grant, 
i, or Reaſonable for Men to deſire; or in- 
deed which the Nature of the Thang it 


ſelf to be proved, was capable of. 
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The FIRST 


LETTER. 


Reverend Sir, 


4M Suppoſe you will wonder at the preſent 
trouble from one who is to you a perfect 
Stranger, tho' you are not ſo to him; but 
I hope the Occaſion will excuſe my 
«* Boldneſs, I have made it, Sir, my Buſineſs 
« ever ſince I thought my Self capable of ſuch 
* ſort of Reaſoning, to prove to my Self 
* the Being and Attributes cf God; And being 
* ſenſible that it's a matter of the laſt conſe- 
«* quence, I endeavoured after a demonſtrative 
Proof; not only more fully to ſatisfy my own 
„Mind, but alſo in order to defend the great 
* Truths of Natural Religion, and thoſe of 
the Chriſtian Revelation which follow from 
* them, againſt all Oppoſers : But muſt own with 
* concern, that hitherto I have been unſucceſ- 
ful; and tho' I have got very probable Ar- 
*guments, yet I can go but very little way 
*with Demonſtration in the proof of thoſe 
„things. When at firſt your Book on thoſe 
„Subjects (which by all, whom I have diſ- 
* courſed with, is ſo juſtly eſteemed,) was re- 
* commended to me; I was in great hopes of 
having all my Enquiries anſwered : But fince 
m ſome places, either thro' my not under- 
«* ſtanding 


(c 
le 
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« ſtanding your Meaning, or what elſe I know 
< not, even That has failed me; I almoſt de. 4 
« fpair of ever arriving to ſuch a Satisfafipnag 
] aim at, unleſs by the method I now uſe. 
« You cant but know, Sir, that of two diffe. 
« rent expreſtons of the ſame thing, tho equally 
« clear to ſome Perſons, yet, to others, one 0 
them is ſometimes very obſcure, tho' the 
< other be perfectly intelligible. Perhaps this 
« may be my Caſe here; and could ] ſee thoſe 
of your Arguments, of which I doubt, dif. « 
« ferently propoſed, poſſibly I might yields 
te ready aſſent to them. 1s, Sir, I cannot 
* but think a ſuſhcient Excuſe for the preſent 
Trouble; it being ſuch an one as I hope may A 
prevail for an Anſwer, with one who ſcems 
<« to aim at nothing more than that good Work WW «. 
« of inſtructing others. = 

In your Demonſtration of the Being and At. 
2 * * tributes of God, Prop. VI. [Edit. 24. p. 69 und 
1. A. e 70,} you propoſe to prove the In nitude and 
* Ommipreſency of the Self- exiſtent Being. The 
« former part of the proof, ſeems highly probs: 
ble; but the latter part, which ſeems to aim 
* at Demonſtration, is not to me convincing, 
„The latter part of the Paragraph is, if! 
« miſtake not, an entire Argument of it ſelf 
which runs thus; To ſuppoſe a finite Being 
to be Self-Exiftent, is to ſay that it is a Contradic: 
tion for that Being not to exiſt, the abſence of 
which may yet be conceived without a Contradic 
tion; which is the ;reateſt abſurdity in the World. 
ze ſenſe of theſe Words [the abſence of which] 
« ſeems plainly to be determined by the follow- 
ing Sentence, to mean its abſence from an) 
particular Place: which Sentence, i t0 

< prove it to be an Abſurdity; and is this: 


For if a Being can, without a Contradiction, be 
abſent 


The firſt Letter. 5 
ch ſent from one place; it may, without a Contra- 
lition, be abſent from another place, and from 
dll places, © Now, fuppoſing this to be a 
« Conſequence ; all that it proves is, that if 
4 Being can without a Contradiction, be 
« abſent from one place at one time, it may 
« without a Contradiction be abſent from a- 
© nother place, and fo from all places, at dif- 
"i © ferent times; (for I cannot fee, that if a Be- 
( ing can be abſent from one place at one time, 
-W « therefore it may without a Contradiction be 
« abſent from all places at the Sw time, i. e. 
« may ceaſe to exiſt.) Now, if it proves no 


4 
U 
more than this, I cannot ſee that it reduces 
« the Suppoſition to any Abſurdity, Suppoſe 


] could demonſtrate, that any particular Man 
« ſhould live a Thouſand Years; this Man 
might without a Contradiction be abſent from 
one, and from all places, at different times, but 
1 it would not from thence follow, that he 
„might be abſent from all places at the ſame 
time, i. e. that he might ceaſe to exiſt, No; 
« this would be a Contradiction, becauſe I am 
« ſuppoſed to have demonſtrated that he ſhould 
„live a Thouſand Years. It would be exactly 
« the ſame, if inſtead of a Thouſand Tears, I 
WM © ſhould ſay, 1 ever; and the proof ſeems the 
* ſame, whether it be applied to a Self-Exi- 
« ſtent or a Dependent Being. 
«* What elſe I have to offer, is in relation to 
7 mu proof of the Self-Exiſtent Being, that 
he muſt of neceſſity be but One. Your proof 
is as follows, in Prop.VII, Edit. ad.“ p. 74, 1. 2 
To ſup oſe two or more different Natures ex- CORY 
iſiing of themſelves, neceſſarily and independent 
from each other, implies this plain Contradiction; 
that each of them being independent from the other, 
they may either of them be ſuppoſed to exiſt Alone; 


jo 


3 Pag. 16, 
17. Edi 


416. 


' © poſitions, [they may either of them „ele 


fo that it will be no ContradiQion to imagine the 
other not to exiſt, and conſequently neither of then 


will he neceſſarily exiftmg. © The Snppolſiticn 
indeed implies, that fince each of theſe Being, 
© are Independent from the other, they may eite 
© of them exiſt Alone, i. e. without any rela- 
tion to or dependence on the other: But 
“here is the third Idea, to connect this Pro- 
< poſition and the following one, viz. ſo tbat it 
will be no Contradi@tion to imagine the other wt 
* to Exiſt * Were this a Conſequence of the 
© former Propoſition, I allow it wonld be De- 
* monſtration, by the fir ft Corollary of Prop. IIl, 
« *[2d Edit. p. 26.] But ſince theſe two Pro- 


&© to exiſt alone, | and, [*ſ9 that it will be 19 Contra® 
&« difion to imagine the other wot to exiſt] are 
& very widely different; ſince likewiſe it is no 
« jmmediate Conſequence, that becauſe Either 
may be ſuppoſed to exift independent from the 
ther, therefore the other may be ſuppoſed 
<« xot to exiſt at all; how is what was propoſed, 
« proved? That the Propoſitions are different, 
I think it plain; and whether there be an in- 
« mediate connexion, every Body that reads 
yours muſt judge for themſelves. I muſt ſay, 
for my own part, the Abſurdity do's not ap- 
te pear at firſt ſight, any more than the Abſfur- 
« dity of ſaying that the Angles below the Baſe 
in an Iſoſceles Triangle are unequal ; which 
« tho'it is abſolutely talfe, yet I ſuppoſe no 
* one will lay down the contrary for an Axion 
« becauſe, tho' it is true, yet there is necd of 
* a Proof to make it appear fo. ; 28647 01 
„perhaps it may be anſwered, that I have 
« not rightly explained the words, to exiſt alone; 
And that they do not mean only, to exil 
independent 745 the ot he; but that meu 
« Alg 
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Alone, means that not bing exiſts with it. Whe- 
ther this or the otber was meant, I cannot 
determine: But, -which ever it Was; what 
1 have ſaid, will hold. For if this laff be 
the Senſe of thoſe Words, {They either of them 
may be ſuppoſed to exiſt alone; ĩt indeed im- 
lies that it will be no Contradiction to ſup- 
« noſe the other not to exiſt : But then I ask how 


each other, implies that each of them may be 
ſuppoſed to exi Alone in This Senſe? Which 
4s exactly the ſame as I ſaid before, only ap- 
« plied to different Sentences. So that if Exiſt- 
ing Alone, be underſtood as I fr took it; I 
agllow it is implied in the Suppoſition; but Carr 
not ſee that the Conſequence is, that it will be 
« no Contradiction to ſuppoſe the other not to 
« exiſt, But if the Words, Exiſting Alone, are 
« meant in the latter Senſe; I grant that if 
« either of them may be ſuppoſed thus to ex? 
„Alone, it will be no Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
« the other not to exiſt : But then I cannot ſee, 
« that to ſuppole two different Natures exiſting, 
® of themſelves neceſſarily and independent from 
« each other, implies that either of them may 
«be ſuppoſed to exiſt Alone in This Senſe of the 
«Words; but only, that either of them may be 
« ſuppoſed to exiſt without having any relati- 
aon to the other, and that there will be 10 
« need of the exiſtence of the One in order to the 
« exiſtence of the other. But tho upon this 
« account, were there no other Principle of 1ts 
« exiſtence, it might ceaſe to exiſt z yet on 
« the account of the neceſſit; of its own Na- 


« ture, which is quite diſtinct from the other, 
cc "tas 


LOI 
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« tis an abſolute Abſurdity to ſuppoſe it yo 
* 1118 . | 

- . Sir, I have propoſed =4 Doubts, 
« with the Reaſon of them. In which if T haye 
« reſted your Words to another Senſe the 
« what you deſigned them, or in any reſpect 
« argu'd unfairly, I aſſure you it was without 
« deſign. S0 1 hope you will impute It to mi 
« ſtake. And, if it will not be too great a 
« Trouble, let me once more beg the fayqur 
« of a Line from you, by which you will lay n 
under a particular Obligation to be, what 
&« with the the reſt of the World, I now am, 


Reverend Sir, | a 
Tour much Obliged Servant, 8c; 1 


November the ath T 
1713. 
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The A NSWER 
TO | 
The Firſt Letter: 


SIR, 

D D Men who publiſh controverſial Pa- 

pers, accuſtom themſelves to write with 
that Candour and Ingenuity, with which you 
propoſe your Difficulties; I am perſwaled 
almoſt all Diſputes might be very ami-ably 
terminated, either by Men's coming at laſt to 
agree in Opinion, or at leaſt finding Reaſon 
to ſuffer each other friendly to differ. 

Your Two Objectious are very ingenious, 
and urged with great Strength and Acuteneſs. 
Yet I am not without hopes, of being able to 
give you Satisfaction in Both of them. To your 
frt therefore, I anfwer. Whatever may with- 
out a Contradiction, be abſent from any one 
Place at any one Time; may alſo without a 
Contradiction, be abſent from all Places at 
all Times. For, whatever is abſolutely neceſſary 
at all, is abſolutely neceſfary in every part 
of Space, and in every point of Duration, What- 
ever can at any time 6 conceived poſſible to be 
abſent from any One part of Space, may for the 
lame Reaſon, [viz. the implying no Contra- 
action in the nature of Things, ] be concei- 
red poſtble to be abſent from every Other part of 
Space at the ſame time; either by ceaſing to be, 
or by ſuppoſing it 12 to have begun to be. 

our 


10 


The Anſwer to '\ *. 


Your Inſtance about demonſtrating a Man to 


live 1cco Years, is what (I think) led you in- 
to the Miſtake, and is a good Inſtance to lead 
you ont of it again. You may ſuppoſe 2 Man 
ſhall tive 1cco Years, or God may reveal and 
promiſe he ſhall live 1000 Years; And upon 


That Suppoſition, it {hall not be paſible for the 
Man to be abſent from all Places in any part 
ot that time. Very true: But why ſhall it not 
be poſible? Only becauſe 'tis contrary to the 
Sa poſition, or to the Promiſe of God; but not 
contrary to the abſolute Nature of Things, 
which it would be, if the Man exiſted weceſ- 
ſarily, as every part of Space does. In Sup- 
poſing you could demonſtrate, a Man ſhould live 
Ioco Years, or one Year ;- you make an in- 


| poſſible and contradiftory Suppoſition. For tho? 


vou may know certainly, (Ly Revelation ſup- 
pole,) that he will live ſo long; yet This is 
only the Certainty, of a thing True in Fa, not 
in itſelf neceſſary : And Demonſtration is appli- 
cable to nothing but what is neceſſary in itſelf, 
neceſlary in all Places and at all Times equally. 
To your ſecond Difficulty, I anfwer, What 
exiſts neceſſarily, not only mnft fo exiſt Alone, 
as to be independent of any thing elſe; but (be- 
ing Hel f ſhffcient,) may alſo ſo exiſt Alone, as that 
every thing elſe may poſibly (or without any Can. 
tradiction in the Nature of Things) be ſuppoſel 
not to exiſt at all; And conſequently, (ſince That 
which may peu] be ſuppoſed nat to exift at al, 
is not neceſſarily exiſtent,) No other thing can be 
neceſſarily exiſtent, Whatever is neceſſarily Exiſt 
ins, there is Need of its exiſtence in order to the 
ſuppoſel of the exiſtence of any ther thing; ſo 
that nothing can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to exiſ, 
without preſuppoſing and including antecedent 
ly the exattence of that which. is in 
FR” i n a 
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For inſtance, the Suppoſal of the exiſtence 
of any thing whatever, includes neceſſarily 
a Preſuppoſition of the exiſtence of Space and 
Time; and if any thing could exiſt without 
Space or Time, it would follow that Space and 
Time were not neceſſarily-exiſting. Therefore, 
the ſuppoſing any thing pyſubly to exiſt Alone, 
ſo as not neceſſarily to include the preſuppoſal of 
ne Other Thing, proves demonſtrably that 
That Other Thing is not Neceſſarily-exiſting ,, be- 
cauſe, V batever has Neceſſity of exiſtence, can- 
not poſſibly, m Any conception whatſoever, 
be ſuppoſed Away. There cannot poſſibly be 
Any Notion of the exiftence cf any Thing, there 
cannot poſſibly be Any Notion of exi ſtencę at all, 
but what ſhall neceſſarily preinclude the Notion 
of That which is Neceſſarily-exiftent. And conſe- 
quently the Two Propoſitions which you judg- 
ed independent, are really neceſſarily connected. 
Theſe Eerte of things are indeed very difficult 
to expreſs, and not eaſie to he conceived but by 
very Attentive Minds: But to ſuch as can and 
will attend, nothing (I think) is more demon- 
ſtrably convictive. | 

If any thing ſtill ſticks with you in This, or 
any Other Part of my Books; I ſhall be very 
willing to be informed of it; who am, 

SIR, Tour aſſured F tend, 
Nov, To. and Servant, S. C. 

1713. 

P. S. Many Readers, I obferve, have miſ- 
underſtood my Second General Propoſition z 
as if the Words [Some One unchangeable and in- 
dependent Being, ] meant [One Only —-Being.] 
Whereas the true Meaning, and all that the 
Argument there requires, is, Some One at leaſt] 
That there can be But One, is the thing proved 
afteywards in the S2v2nth Propoſition, 
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The SECOND 
LETTER 


Reverend Sir, 


« Have often thought that the chief Occaſi- 
« | ons of Mens ſo much differing in their O- 
« pinions, were, either their not underſtandin 
« each other; or elſe, that inſtead of ingenu- 
« ouſly ſearching after Truth, they have made 
eit their buſineſs to find out Arguments for 
&« the Proof of what they have once aſſerted, 
„However, it is certain there may be other 
« Reaſons for Perſons not agreeing in their 
„Opinions: And where it is fo, I can't but 
„ think with you, that they will find reaſon 
to ſuffer each other to differ friendly; every 
„Man having a way of Thinking, in fome re- 
« jpects, peculiarly his own. | 

« 1 am ſorry I muſt tell you, your Anſwers 
« to my Objections are not ſatisfactory. The 
« Reaſons why I think them not fo, are as fol- 
&« {ows. 

« You ſay; whatever is abſolutely neceſſary at 
all, is abſolutely neceſſary in every part of Space, 
and in every point of Duration. Were this evi 
« (ent, twould certainly prove what you bring 
« it for; viz. that whatever may without 8 
C.ntradifion, be abſent from one place at en 
time, may alſo be abſent from all laces at al 
times. © But I do not conceive, that the Idea 
+ of Ubiguity is contained in the Idea of Self-Ex- 
: « z{tence, 
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« ;ſtence, or directly follows from it; any other- 
« wiſe than as, whatever exiſts, muſt exiſt 
* ſomewhere. You add; Whatever can at any 
time be conceived poſſibly to be abſent from any one 
part of Space, may for the ſame reaſon (viz. the 
implying no Contradiction in the nature of things, | 
be concerved poſibly to be abſent from every o- 
ther part of Space at the ſame time. Now I can- 
not ſee, that I can make theſe two Suppoſiti- 
ons for the ſame reaſon, or upon the ſame ac- 
* count, The reaſon why I conceive this Being 
„may be abſent from one place, is becauſe it 
* doth not contradict the former Proof [drawn 
from the nature of things,] in which I ozly 
proved that it muſt neceſſarily exiſt. But the 
* other Suppoſition, viz. that I can conceive 
it poſſible to be abſent from every part of 
* Space at one and the ſame time, directly con- 
* tradicts the Proof that it wa exif 
ME HERE; and fo is an Expreſs 
„Contradiction. Unleſs it be ſaid, that 
* as when we have proved the three Angles 
*of a Triangle equal to two Right ones, That 
relation of equality to two Right ones, will 
* be where-ever a Triangle exiſts; fo, when 
* we have proved the neceſſary Exiſtence of a 
* Being, this Being muſt exiſt every where. 
© But there 1s a great difference between theſe 
* two: The one being the Proof of a certain 
* relation, upon Suppoſition of ſuch a Being's 
* Exiſtence, with 2 particular Properties; 
* and conſequently where-ever this Being and 
* theſe Properties exiſt, this relation muſt 
* exiſt too: But from the Proof of the neceſſa- 
% Exiftence of a Being, tis no evident con- 
* ſequence that it exiſts Every vbere. My u- 
* ſing the Word Demonſtration, inſtead of Prorf, 
* which leaves nu room for doubt, was thro neg- 
; L1 3 * gence, 
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* ligence ; For I never heard of ſtrict demon- 
* ſtration of Matter of Fact. 474 
In your Anſwer to my Second Diſiculty, you 
ſay; ” whatſoever is neceſſarily-exiſting,there is 
Need of its Exiſtence, in order to the ſuppoſal of the 
Exiſtence of another thing. All the Conſequen- 
ces you draw from this Propoſition, I ſee pro- 
* ved demonſtrably; and conſequently, that the 
* two Propoſitions I thought independent, are 
* cloſely connected. But how, or upon what ac- 
count 2s the;e Need of the Exiſtence of what- 
ever is neceſſarily-exiſting, in order to the 
* Exiſtence of any other thing ? Is it as there 
is Need of Space and Duration, in order to the 
* Exiſtence of any thing; or is it needful only 
* as the Canſe of the Exiſtence of all other 
* things? If. the former be ſaid, as your In- 
e ſtance ſeems to intimate: I anſwer ; Space 
and Duration are very abſtruſe in their Na- 
A tures, and I think, can't properly be called 
* Things, but are conſidered rather as Afﬀed@ions 
<« which belong, and in the order of our Thoughts 
dare antecedently neceſſary, to the Exiſtence of 
&* all Things: And I can no more conceive how 
%a neceſſarily-exiſtent Being can, on the ſame 
* account, or in the ſame manner as Space and 
Duration are, be needful in order to the Ex- 
iſtence of any other Being; than I can con- 
e ceive Extenſion attributed to a Thought: That 
Idea no more belonging to a Thing exiſting, 
te than Extention belongs to Thought.” But if the 
latte / be ſaid, that there is Need of the Exiſt- 
e ence of whatever is a neceſſary Being, in or- 
& der to the Exiſtence of any other thing; cu. 
y as this Neceſſary Being muſt be the Cauſe of 
& the Exiſtence of all other things : 1 think this 
« js plainly begging the Queſtion ; for it ſip- 
e noſes that there is no Other Being exiſts, but 
7 0 Hai 


The Second Letter. 
* what 7s Caſual, and ſo not neceſſary :- And on 
«© phat Other account, or in what Other manner 
than one of theſe two, there can be Need 
« of the Exiſtencè of a neceſſary Being in order 
to the Exiſtence of any thing elfe, I cannot 
* conce1ve.. | 

„Thus, Sir, you fſce I entirely agree with 
« you in all the Conſequences you have drawn 
from your Suppoſitions, but cannot ſee the 
« Truth of the Suppefirtons themſelves. 

„J have aimed at nothing in my Stile, but 
« only to be intelligible; being ſenſible that 
«tis very difficult (as you obſerve) to expreſs 
« ones ſelf on theſe ſorts of Subjects, eſpeci- 
ally to one who is altogether unaccuſtomed 
« to write upon them. 

« I have nothing at preſent more to add, 
« but my ſincereſt Thanks for your Trouble 
„in anſwering my Letter, and for your pro- 
* feſſed readineſs to be acquainted with any 
ther Difficulty that I may meet with in a- 
* ny of your Writings, I am willing to inter- 
* pret this, as ſomewhat like a Promiſe of an 
« Anſwer to what I have now written, if there 
be any thing in it which deſerves one. 


J am, 
Reverend SI R, 
22 moſt Obliged Humble Servant. 


Nov. 23, 
1713. 
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SIR, 


T ſcems to Me, that the Reaſon why you 
do not apprehend Ub:quity to be neceſſari- 
ly connected with S-If-Exiftence, is, becauſe in 
the order of your Idea's, you fir ft conceive a ge- 
ing. (a Finite Being, ſuppoſe ;) and then conceive 
Self-exiſtence to be a Property of That Being; as 
the Angles are Properties of a Triangle, Whena I 7: 

Triangle exiſts: Whereas, on the contrary, Ii 1s 
Neceffity of Exiſtence, not being a Property Con- b 
ſequent up n the Suppoſition of the Thing's ex- WW # 

ſting, but Antecedently the Cauſe or Ground of I dt 
That Exiſtence, tis evident This Neceſſity, WW 
being not limited to any Antecedent Subject, I to 
as Angles are to a Triangle ; but being itſelf Ml 
Original, Abſolute, and (in order of Nature) 
antecedent to all Exiſtence , cannot but be ever) 
where, for the ſame Reaſon that it is any where, 
By applying this Reaſoning to the Inſtance 
of Space; you will find that by Conſequence 
it belongs truly to That Subſtance, whereof 
| Space is a Property, as Duration alſo is. What 
you ſay about a Neceſſary Being exiſting Some- 
where, ſuppoſes it to be Finite; and being Fi. 
nite, ſuppoſes ſome Cauſe which determined 
that ſuch a certain Quantity of That Being 
ſhould exiſt, neither more or leſs: And That 


Canſe, muſt either be a Voluntary Cauſe; 10 
| ng. elf; 
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elſe ſuch a neceſſary Cauſe, the nantity of whoſe 


Power muſt be determinod and limited ky ſome 
Other Cauſe. But in original abſolute Neceſſity, 
antecedent (in order of Nature) to the exi- 
ſtence of any thing; 2 of all This, can 
have place; but the Neceſſity is, neceſſarily 
every where alike. 

Concerning the Sæcond Difficulty, I anſwer. 
That which exiſts neceſſarily, is needful to the exi- 
ftence of any other thing; Not conſidered Now 
as a Cauſe, (for that indeed 1s begging the Que- 
ſtion) but as a ſine qui non; in the Senſe as Space 
is neceſſary to every thing, and nothing can 
poſſibly be conceived to exiſt, without there- 
by preſuppoling Space: Which therefore I ap- 
prehend to be a Prope/ ty of the Self-exiſtent 
Subſtance; and that, by being evidently neceſſa- 
ry it ſelf, it proves that the Space, of which it 
1s a Property, muſt alſo be neceſſary; Neceſſary 
both in it ſelf, and needful to the exiſtence of 
any thing elſe whatſoever, Extention indeed 
does not belong to Thought, becauſe Thought is 
not a Being; But there is Need of Extenſion 
to the exiſtence of every Being, to a Being 
which has or has not Thought, or any other 
Quality whatſoever. 


J am, Sir, 


Tour real Friend and Servant. 


London, Nov, 
28. 1713. 
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BETTER 


Reverend Sir, 
" | Don't very well underſtand your Meaning, 
« 3 when you fay that you think, in the orde- 


< of my Idea's I firſt conceive a Being, (fimte ſup- 
* poſe,) to exiſt, and then conceive Self-exiſtence 


«to be a Property of that Being. If you mean 
« that J firſt e a finite Being to ex- 


* jſt I know not why ; affirming neceſity of Ex- 


ce 7ftence, to be only a conſequent of its Exi- 
« {tence , and that, when I have ſuppoſe it 
Finite, I very ſafely conclude it is not Tifinite; 
« Iam utterly at a loſs, upon what Expreſſi- 
ons in my Letter this Conjecture can be 
« founded. But if yon mean, that I firſt 
of all prove a Being to Exift from Eternity, 
« and then from the reafons of things, prove 
« that ſich a Being muſt be eternally Neceſſary; 
freely own it: Neither do I conceive it to 
„ be irregular or abſurd ; for there is a great 
& J;fference between the order in which thing 
*exiſ/t, and the order in which I prove to my 
« ſelf that they exit, Neither do I think my 
te ſaying a neceſſary Being exiſts Somewhere, 
e ſuppofes it to be finite; it only ſuppoſes that 
« this Being exiſts in Space, without determtr 
ning whether here, or there, or every where. 
Jo my ſecond Objection, you lay: That 


&« which exiſts neceſſarily, is needful to 2 
+ ſtenct 
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« ence of any other thing, as a ſine qua non; in the 
* ſenſe Space ic neceſſary to every thing: W hich 
ij proved (you lay) by This Conſideration, that 
« Space 7s a property of the Self-exiſtent Subſtance, 
«* and, being both Neceſſary in itſelf, and need- 
ful to the Exiſtence of every. thing elſe, conſe- 
« quently the Sul lance, of which it ts a'property, 
* muſt be ſo too. Space, I own, is in one Senſe 
4a property of the Self-exiſtent Subſtance ; 
but, in the ſame Scyſe, *tis alſo a property 
* of all other Subſtances, The only difterence 
js in reſpect to the Quantity. And ſince e- 
very part of Space, as well as the whole, 
is neceſſary ; every Subſtance conſequently 
* muſt be S-If-exiſtent, becauſe it hath this 
« Self-exrſtent property. Which ſince you will 
*not admit for true; if it directly follows 
from your Arguments, they cannot be con- 
* cluſtve. 

What you ſay under the f/f Head, proves 
*(Ithink) to a very great probability, tho 
*not to Me with the evidence of Demonſtra- 
tion: But your Arguments under the ſecond, 
"Tam not able to fee the force of. 

I am ſo far from being pleaſed, that I can 
form Objections to your Arguments; that, 
beſide the Saticfaction it would have given 
me in my own Mind, I ſhould have thought 
"1tan Honour to have entered into your Rea- 
ſonings, and ſeen the force of them. I can- 
not defire to treſpaſs any more upon your 
better employed Time; ſo ſhall only add 
my bearty Thanks for your Trouble on my 
: OR and that I am with the greateſt re- 
« pect, 


Reverend Sir, 
Dec, the 5th, 


1713. Tour moſt Obliged Humble Servant. 
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SIR 


way, I fully perſuade my ſelf there is 
no defect in the Argument it ſelſ; yet in my 
manner of Expreſton J am ſatisfied there muſt 


any Difficulty to a Perſon of your Abilities 
and Sagacity. I did not mean that your ſay- 
ing a neceſſary Being exiſts Somewhere, does 
zeceſſarily ſuppoſe it to be finite ; but that the 
manner of Expreſſion is apt to excite in the Mind 
an Ideaof a Finite Being, at the ſame time that 
you are thinking of a Neceſſary Being, without 
accurately attending to the Nature of That 
Receſſity by which it exiſts. Neceſſity abſolut?, 
and antecedent (in order of Nature) to the Ex 
iſtence of Any Subject, has nothing to linit 
it; but, if it operates at all, (as it muſt needs 
do,) it muſt operate (if I may ſo ſpeak,) eve” 
where and at all times alike. Determination ol 
a particular Quantity, or particular Iime 0 
Place of Exiſtence of any thing, cannot ariſe 
but from ſomewhat exte/ual to the thing itſell 
For Example: Why there ſhonld exiſt Fs 

uc 
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ſuch a ſmall determinate Quantity of Matter, 
neither more nor leſs, interſperſed in the im- 
menſe Vacuities of Space; no reaſon can be 
given: Nor can there be any thing in Nature, 
which could have determined a thing ſo indiffe- 
ferent in it ſelf, as in the Meaſure of that @nan- 
tity, but only the Vill of an Intelligent and 
free Agent. To ſuppoſe Matter, or any Other 
Subſtance, Neceſſarily-exiſting in a Finite deter- 
minate Quantity; in an Inch-cube, for inſtance; 
or in Any certain number of Cube-Inches, and 
no more; is exactly the ſame Abſurdity, as 
ſuppoſing it to exiſt Neceſſarily, and yet for 
a Finite 3 only: Which every one ſees 
to be a plain Contradiction. The Argument 
is lkewiſe the ſame, in the Queſtion about 
the Original of Motion. Motion cannet be 
neceſſarily-xiſting ; becauſe, it being manifeſt 
that All Determinations of Motion are equally 
poſuble in themſelves, the Original Determina- 
tion of the Motion of any particular Body 
this way rather than the contrary way, could not 
be neceſſary in it ſelf, but was either cauſed by 
the Vill of an Intelligent and Free Agent, or 
elſe was an Effect produced and determined 
without Any Canſe at all; Which is an ex- 
preſs Contradiction: As I have ſhown in my 
Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
rag. 24. [Edit. 4th.] 

To the Second Head of Argument, I an- 
lwer. Space, is a Property of the Self-exiſtent 
Subſtance ; but not of any other Subſtances. 
All other Subſtances are IN Space, and are pe- 
trated by it; but the Self- exiſtent Subſtance 
Is not IM Space, nor penetrated by it, but is 
it ſelf (if I may fo ſpeak) the Subſtratum of 
Space, the Ground of the Exiſtence of Space 
aud Duration it ſelf, Which [Space and Du- 

ration] 
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ration] being evidently - neceſſary, and yet 
Themſelves not Subſtances, but Properties; ſhow 
evidently that the Subſtance, without which 
theſe Properties could not ſubſiſt, is itſelf 
much more (if that were poſſible) Neceſſary, 
And as Space and Duration are needful, (i. e. 
fine qua non,) to the Exiſtence of every thing 
elſe, ſo conſequently is the Subſtance, to which 
Theſe Properties belong in that peculiar man- 
ner which I before mentioned. 


J am, Sir, 
1713. Tour Affectionate Friend, 


and Servant, 
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rr 
Reverend Sir, i Ns þ | 
EEE is the Occaſion of my nof 


ſeeing the Force of your Reaſonings, 
] cannot impute it to (what yon do) the want 
* of Clearneſs in your Expreſſion, I am too 
« well acquainted with my ſelf, to think my 
not underflanding an Argument, a ſufficient 
« Reaſon to conclude that it's either impro- 
« perly expreſſed, or not concluſive ; unleſs 
«I can clearly Show the Defect of it. Tis 
« with the greateſt Satisfaction J muſt tell 
* you, that the more I reflect on your fff 
„Argument, the more I am convinced of the 
Truth of it; and it now ſeems to me alto- 
«* zether unreaſonable to ſuppoſe Abſolute 
* Neceſſity can have any Relation to one Part 
* of Space more than to Another; and if fo, 
2 Ab ſolutely-neceſſary Being muſt exiſt every 
* where, 

„J wiſh I was as well ſatisfied in refpect to 
© the other, You ſay; all Subſtances, except the 
* Self-exrſtent one, are In Space, and are penetra- 
© ted by it, All Subſtances doubtleſs, whether 
„Body or Spirit, exiſt in Space: But when I 
* lay that a Spirit exiſts in Space, were I put 
upon telling my meaning, I know not _ 


a 


% 
a... 


“ could do it any other way than by ſay- 


ing, ſuch a particular quantity of Space 
c terminates the 7 of ating in finite Spi- 


« rits at one and the ſame time; ſo that they ca. 


not act beyond that determined Quantity, 
Not but that I think there is ſomewhat in the 
« manner of Exiſtence of Spirits in reſpe of 
Space, that more directly anſwers to the man- 
„ nex of the Exiſtence of Body; but what That 
« 7s, or of the Manner of their exiſtence, I cannot 
* poſſibly form an Idea. And it ſeems (if 
<* poſſible) much more difficult to determine 
« what relation the Self-exiſtent Being hath to 
&« Space. To ſay he exiſts In Space, after the 
&« ſame manner that other Subſtances do, (ſome- 
& what like which I too raſhly aſſerted in my 
ce jaſt,) perhaps would be placing the Creator 
* too much on a level with the Creature , or 
« however, it is not plainly and evidently 
e txue : and to ſay the Self-exiſtent Subſtance 
is the Subſtratum of Space, in the common 
* ſenſe of the Word, is ſcarce intelligible, or 
© at leaſt is not evident. Now tho? there may 
© be au hundred Relations diſtinct from either 
< of theſe; yet how we: ſhould come by Ideas 
* of them, I cannot conceive, We may 
indeed have Ideas to the Words, and not al. 
together depart from the commmon ſenſe of 
them, when we ſay the Self- exiſtent Subſtance 
« is the Subſtyatum of Space, or the Ground of 
< its exiſtence; But I ſee no Reaſon to think 
* it Iu? ; becauſe Space ſeems to me to be as 
* abſolutely Self-exiſtent,as tis poſſible any thing 
* can be: So that, make what other Suppoſi- 
© tion you pleaſe, yet we cannot help ſup 
* poſing Immenſe Space; becauſe there mw 
« he either an Infinity of Being, or (if you 
allow the Expreſlion) an Infinite Vacuity 0 

" Being, 


The Fourth Fetter: 
© Being. Perhaps it may be objected to this, 
that tho' Space is really Neceſſary, yet the 
* reaſon of its being Neceſſary, and its being a 
Property of the Self- exiſtent Subſtance ; and 


that It being ſo manifaſtly Neceſſary, and its 


« dependence on the S-If-exiſtent Subſtance not ſo 
* evident, we are ready to conclude it abſolutely 
« S-If-exrſtent, as well as neceſſary; and that 
„this is de reaſon why the Idea of Space 
forces it{clf on our Minds, antecedent to, 
„and excluſive of, as (to the Ground of its 
« cxiſtence) all other things. Now this, tho? 
« it is really an Oljectian, yet is no direct An- 
« ſwer to what I have ſaid; becauſe it ſup- 
* noſes the only thing to be proved, viz. that 
« the reaſon why Space is neceſſary, is its be- 
ing a Property cf a Self-exiſtent Subſtance. 
« And ſuppoſing it net to be evident that Spare 
js abſolutely Self-exiftent ; yet, while it is 
* doubtful, we cannot argue as tho' the contra- 
“ry were ce/tain, and we were ſure that Space 
was only a Property of the Self-exiſtent 
* Subſtance. But now, if Space be not abſo- 
* lutely Independent, I don't ſce what we can 
* conclude is ſo: For 'tis manifeſtly Neceſſary 
* Itſelf}, as well as antecedently needful to the ex- 
* ;iſtence of all other Things, not excepting (as 
* I think) even the Self-ex:{tent Subſtance, 

« All your Confequences I ſee follow de- 
© monſtrabl» from your Suppoſition; and 
were That evident, I believe it would ferve 
* to prove feveralother things as well as what 
*you bring it for. Upon which account, I 
mould be extreamly pleaſed to fee it proved 
by any one, For as I deſign the Search 
*after Truth as the Buſineſs of my Life, 
"I ſhall not be aſhamed to lcarn from any 

M m *« Perſon; 
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is 
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: Perſon ; tho* at the ſame time I can't but 
4 be ſenſible, that Inſtruction from ſome 
a Men, 1s like the Gift of a Prince, it 
= reflects an Honour on the Perſon on whom 
« it lays an Obhgation, 


Jam, Reverend Sir, 
Tour Obliged Servant, 


Decemb. the 16.0, 
1713. 
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SIR, | 

M Y heing out of Town moſt part of the 
Month of January, and ſome other ac- 
cidental Avocations, hindred me from anſwer- 
ing your Letter ſooner, The Sum of the Dif- 
hculties it contains, is (I think) this: That 
tis difficult to determine, what Relation the Self 
exiſtent Subſtance has to Space: That to ſay It is 
the Subſtratum of Space, in the common Senſe of 
the Word ,, is ſcarce intelligi:le, or, at leaſt, is nat 
evident That Space ſeems te be as Abſolutely 
Self-Exiſtert, as tis poſible any thing can be: 
And that its being a Property of the S:If-exiſtent 
Subſtance ; is, ſuppoſing the thing that was to be 
Proved. This is entring indeed into the ve- 
ry bottom of the Matter, and I will endea- 
vour to give you as brief and clear an Anſwer 

as I can, | 
That the Self-Exiſtent Subſtance is the Sub- 
Hratum of Space, or Space a Property of the 
Self-Exiſtent Subſtance, are ot perhaps very 
proper Expreſſions , nor is it eaſy to find ſuch. 
But what I mean, is This. The Idea of Space, 
(as alſo of Time or Duration,) i; an Abſtra@ or 
Prrtial Ilea; An Idea of a certain Quality or 
Relation, which we evidently ſee to be neceſſa- 
Mm 2 rily 
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rily-exiſting ; and yet which (not being itſelf 
a Snh/tance,) at the ſame time neceſſarily 
preſuppoſes a Subſtance, without which it could 
not exiſt; Which Subſtance conſequently, muſt 
be itfelf (much more, if poſlible,) neceſſarih- 
Exiſting. I know not how to explain this ſo 
well, as by the following Similitude. A 
Blind Man, when he tries to frame to himſelf 
the Idea of Body, his lea is nothing but that 
of Hardneſs. A Man that had Eyes, but no 
power of Motion, or ſenſe of Feeling at all; 
when he tried to frame to himſelf the Idea of 
Body, his Idea would be nothing but that of 
Colour, Now as, in theſe caſes, Hardneſs is 
not Body; and Colour is not Body; but yet, to 
the Underſtanding of theſe Perſons, thoſe Pro- 
pertics neceſſarily infer the Being of a Sub- 
ſtance, of which Subſtance itſelf the Perſons 
have no Idea So Space to Us, is not itſelf Sub- 
ſtance, but it neceſſarily znfers the being of a 
Subſtance, which effects none of our preſent 
Senſes; And being itſelf Neceſſary, it follows 
that the Subſtance which it infers, is (much more) 


Neceſſary. 
Jam, Sir, 6 
* | cc 
| Tow aſfectionate Friend 1 
Fan. 29. 4 
1713. ce 
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LET NE. 
Reverend diy . | 38 

on have very comprehenſively ex- 
. preſſed in ſix or ſeven Lines, all the 
„Difficulties of my Letter; which I -ſhould 
* have endeavoured to have made Shorter, 
„had I not been afraid an improper Exprefli- 
* on might poſſibly occaſion a miſtake of my 
Meaning. I am very glad, the Debate is come 
into ſo narrow a compaſs; For I think 
now it entireſy turns upon This, whether 
our Ideas of Space and Duration are partial, 
ſo as to preſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſome o- 
* ther Thing. Your Similitude of the Blind 
„Man, is very apt, to explain your Meaning, 
„(which I think I fully underſtand;) but 
* does not ſeem to come entirely up to the 
Matter. For what is the reaſon that the 
„Blind Man concludes there muſt be Some- 
phat exte/ nal, to give him that Idea of Hard- 
* neſs ? *Tis becauſe he ſuppoſes it impoſſible 
„for him to be thus affected, unleſs there 
© were ſome Cauſe of it; which Cauſe, ſhould 
it be removed, the Effect would immediately 
* ceaſe too, and he would no more have the 
Idea of Hardneſs, but by Remembrance. 
Now to apply this, to the Inſtance of Sp-ce 
Land Duration. Since a Man, from his having 
© theſe Ideas, very juſtly concludes that there 
- muſt be ſomewhat External, which is the 

Mm 3 « Cauſe 
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* Cauſe of them; conſequently, ſhould This 
* Cauſe (whatever it 1s) be taken away, 
* his Ideas would be ſo too: Therefore, if 
* what is ſuppoſed to le the Cauſe be removed, 
and yet the Flea remains, That Suppoſed 
* Canſe cannot be the Real one. Now, grant- 
ing, the Self-Exiſtent Subſtance to be the 
Hul ſtratum cf theſe Ideas; could we make 
the Suppoſition of its ceaſing to be, yet Space 
* and Duration would {till remain unaltered : 
* Which ſeems to ſhow, that the Self-Exi- 
* ſtent Subſtance is not the Subftratum of Space 
* and Duration. Nor would it be an Anſwer tg 
the Difficulty, to ſay that every Property of 
* the Self-Exiſtent Subſtance, is as neceſſary 
as the Subſtance it ſelf; ſince That will only 
bold, While 1he Subſtance itſelf exiſts: For 
there's implied in the Idea of a Property, an 
impoſſibiliiy of ſubſiſting without it's Sub- 


% ftratum. I grant the Snppoſition is abſurd : 


* But how otherwiſe can we know whether 
any thing be a Property of ſuch a Subſtance, 
but by examining whether it weuld ceaſe ta 
« be, if its ſuppcs'1 Subſtance ſhunld do fo ? 
“ Notwithſtanding what we have now ſaid, I 
e cannot ſay that I believe your Argument 
not concluſive ; for I muſt own my Ignorance, 
that I am really at a loſs about the nature 
„of Space and Duration. But did it plainly 
« appear that they were Properties of a Sub- 
e flance, we ſhould have an eaſie way with the 
&« Atheiſts : For it would at once prove de- 
« monſtrably an Eternal, Neceſſary, Scl frexiſtent 
&« Peng ; that there is but One ſuch; and that 
ehe is needful in order to the exiſtence of all 
«* other Things. Which makes me think, that 
* tho' it may be true, yet 'tis not obrzous to 
« eyery Capacity ; Otherwiſe would mb 

"- been 
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been generally uſed, as a fundamental Argu- 
« ment for a proof of the Being of Gd. 

I muſt add one thing more; that your Ar- 
gument for the e of God, ſeemed 
« always to me very probable, But being very 
* deſirous to have it appear demoanſtratively 
e conluſive, I was ſometimes forced to ſay 
„what was not altogether my Opinion: Not 
„that I did this for the ſake of diſpnting, 
(for beſides the particular diſagreeableneſs 
of this to my own Temper, I ſhould ſurely 
have choſen another Perſon to have trifled 
„with ;) but I did it to ſet off the Objection 
to Advantage, that it might be more fully 
« anſwered. I heartily wiſh ycu as fair Treat- 
* ment from your Opponents in Print, as I 
„have had from you : Tho', I muſt own, I 
cannot ſee, in thoſe that I have read, That 
« unprejudiced Search after Truth, which I 


« would have hoped for, 


J am, Reverend Sir, 
Tour moſt Humble Servant. 
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STR, 


Na multitude of Puſineſs, I miſlaid your laſt 
1 Letter; and could not anſwer it, till it came 
again to my Hands by Chance. We ſeem 


to have puſhed the Matter in queſtion he- 


tween us, as far as it wiil go; and upon the 
whole, I cannot but take notice, I have very 
ſeldom met with Perſons ſo reaſonable and 
unprejudiced as your felf, in ſuch Debates as 
theſe. 

I think, all I nced ſay in Anſwer to the 
Reaſoning in your Letter, is; that your grant- 
ing the Abſurdity of the Suppoſition you were 
indeavouring to make, is conſequently grant- 
ing the neceſſary Truth of my Argument. If 


Ut partium Temporis or- 
do eſt im mutabilis, fic etiam 
Ordo partium Spati. Mo. 
veantur hz de lJocis ſuis, & 
movcbuncur{uriradicamjde 
ſeipſis. NEWTON, Prin- 
ciÞ. Maihbemat, Schol, ad De- 
finit. 8 

1 Deus non eſt Æternitas 
vel Inpnitas, Ted &terni's & 
infinitus non eſt Duratio 
vel fpatium , ſed Durat & 
Adel. Durat ſemper, & 
Adeſt ubique; & exiflerdo 


* Space and Duration necef 
ſarily remain, even after they 
are ſuppoj:d to be taken away; 
and be not (as 'tis plain they 
are not) Themſelves Subſtances; 
then the + Subſtance on whole 
Exiſtence they depend, will ne- 
ceſſarily remain likewiſe, even 
after it is ſuppoſed to be taken 
away : Which {ſhows it to be 
an impoſible and contradidory 


Suppo fit ion. 


As 
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As to your Obſervation at 
the End of your Letter; tnat 
the Argument I have inſiſted 
on, if it were obvious to eve- 
ry Capacity, ſhoull have 
more frequently been uſed as 
a Fundamental Argument for 
a Proof of the Being of God: 
The True Cauſe why it has 
been ſeldom urged, is, I think, 
This: That the Univerſal 
Prevalency of Cartes's abſurd 
Notions, (teaching that || Mat- 
ter 18 neceſſarily Infimte and 
neceſſarily Eternal, and aſcrib- 
ing all things to mere Mecha- 
wick Laws of Motion, exclu- 
ſive of final Cautes, and of all 
Will and Intelligence and Di- 
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ſemper & ubique, Duratis- 
nem & Spatium, æternitatem 
& infiaĩtatem, conſtituit. Cum 
unaquzq; Spatii particula, 
fic Semper & unumquodg; 
Durationis \ndiviſible mo- 
mentum, Ubique ; certe re- 
rum omnium Fabricaror ac 
Dominus, non erit Nunguam 
Nuſquam. Omniprelens eſt, 
non per Virtutem ſolam, ſed 


etiam per ſubſtantiam : nam 


virtus fine ſubſtantia ſubſt» 
ſtere non poreſt. In ipſo 
continentur & moventnry Uni 
verſa, &c. ' NEWTON, 
Princip. Mathemat. Schal. 
general. ſub finem. 

[| Puro implicare contradi- 
cionem, ut Mundus meaning 
the Material World ) fit Eini- 
tus, Cartes. Epiſt, 69. Pure 
tis primes 


vine Providence from the Government of the 
World ;) hath incredibly blinded the Eyes 
of Common Reaſm, and prevented Men from 
diſcerning Him in whom they live and move and 
have their Being, The like has happened in 
ſome Other Inſtances. How univerſally have 
Men for many Ages believed, that Eternity is 
no Duration at all, and Infinity no Amplitude? 
Something of the like kind has happened in 
the matter of Tranſubſtantiation, and (I think) 
in the Scholaſtick Notion of the Irimty, &c. 


J am, Sir, 


Tour Affectionate Friend and Servant. 


Apr. 8, 
1713, 
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EETTER 
Writ to Another Gentleman, 
who had propoſed ſeveral of 


the ſame Objections with the 


foregoing. 


STR, 


V O U will give me leave, without any Pre- 

face or Apology, to propoſe directly the 
beſt Anſwer I can, to the Objections you have 
offered. 

There are but Two ways, by which the Be- 
ing, and All or Any of the Attributes of God 
can poſſibly be proved. The one, a priori; the 

+ Rom. 1, other, a poſteriori, The Proof a poſteriori, t is 
20; The level to All Mens Capacities: Becauſe there 1s 
9 an endleſs gradation of wiſe and uſeful phæno- 
Him from mena of Nature, from the moſt obvious to the 
the Creati- moſt abſtruſe , which afford (at leaſt a moral 
a 7} 4 and reaſonable) Proof of the Being of God, to 
8 the ſeveral Capacities of All unprejudiced Men, 
feen, teing Who have any Probity of Mind. And this 1s 
anderjivod what (I ſuppoſe) God expects (as a Moral 
by the Governour,) that Moral Agents ſhould be de- 


ings that . 
guy ade, termined by. 


even his Eternal Power and Godhead. 
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The Proof a priori, is (I fully believe) ſtrict- 
ly demon ſtrat ive; but (like numberleſs Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations,) capable of being un- 
derſtood by only a few attentive Minds ; be- 
cauſe "tis of Uſe, only againſt Learned and 
Metaphyſical Difficulties. And therefore it muſt 
never be expected, that this ſhould be 
made obvious to the Generality of Men, any 
more than Aſtronomy or Mathematics can 
be. | | 

This being premiied in general, I proceed to 
Particulars. 

Concerning the Notion of Self-Exiftence, I 
explain my ſelf thus. Of every thing that Is, 
there is a Reaſon which now does, or Once 
or Alweys did, determine the Exiſtence rather 
than the Non-exiſkence of That Thing. Of 
That which derives not its Being from Any 
Other thing, this Reaſon or Ground of Exi- 
ſtence, (whether we can attain to any Idea of 
it, or no,) muſt be In the Thing itſelf. For 
though the bare proof by Ratiocination, that 
there cannot but exiſt ſuch a Peing; does not 
indeed give us any diſtinct Notion of Self-ex- 
iſtence, but only ſhews the Certainty of the 
thing: Yet when once a thing is known, by 
reaſoning a poſteriorn, to be Certain; it unatoida- 
bly follows that there Is in Nature a Reaſon a h/ i- 
07, (whether we can diſcover it or no,) of the 
Exiſtence of That which we know cannot but 
exiſt, Since therefore, in that which derives 
not its being from any Other Thing, the 
Ground or Reaſon why it exiſts rather than not 
exiſſs, muſt be in the thing it ſelf; and 'tis a 
plain Contradiction to ſuppoſe its own Will, 
by way of efficient Cauſe, to be the reaſon of 
its Exiſtence , it remains that abſolute Neceffity 
(the ſame Neceſſity that is the Cauſe of the 
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unalterable Proportion between 2 and 4,) be 
| : by way of Formal Cauſe, the Ground of 
. That Exiſtence. And this Neceſſity is indeed 
antecedent, though not in Tine, yet in the 
Order of Nature, to the Exiſtence of the Being 
itſelf: Whereas on the contrary, its own. Will 
is, in the Order of Nature, ſubſequent to the. 
Suppoſition of the Exiſtence of the Being; 
and therefore cannot be the format Canſe of 
that Exiſtence. | | 
| Nothing can be more abſurd, than to ſup- 
4 - pole that any thing (or any Circumſtance of 
4 any thing) is; and yet that there be abſolutely 
To reaſon W by it is, rather than not. Tis eaſy 
to conceive, that Ve may indeed be utterly 
ignorant of the reaſons, or grounds, or cauſes of 
many things. But, that any thing is, and 
that there is a zeal zeaſon in Nature why it it 
rather than 7s not; theſe two are as neceſſarily 
and eflentially connected, as any two Correlates 
whatever, as Heighth and Depth, &c. 

The Scholaſtick way of proving the Ext 
ſtence of the Self-exiſtent Being, from the 
abſolute pe/ fection of his Nature ,, is v5ee0v nec: 
cor, For All or Any Pexfe@ions, preſuppofe Exi- 
ſtence; Which is Fetztzo Principii. But bare Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence docs not preſuppoſe, but infer 
Exiſtence. That which exiſts by abſolute Ne- 
cefity of Nature, will always (whether you 
will or no) be ſuppoſed or included in any poſſi 
ble Idea of Things, even where you never fo 
expreſly indeavour to exclude it: Juſt as the 
Proportion between 2 and 4, remains included 

in the very Terms, wherein any Man would 
endeavour expreſsly to deny it. 
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To exiſt at all, and to exift every where, are 
the very ſame thing, where the Canſe or 
Ground 
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Ground of the Exiſtence, is not either iſ 
to, Or operates only in, ſome particular Place. 

For 2 and 4 to have at all a certain propor- 
tion to each other, and to have That ſame 
Proportion every where, is the very ſame thing. 
And the like is true, of every thing that is ne- 
ceſſary in itſelf. To ſuppoſe (as you ſuggeſt) 
that the Sc1f-exiſtent may be limited by its own 
fl Nature; is preſuppoſing a Nature, or limiting 
Quality: Whereas in this caſe, here muſt no- 
ching be przſuppoſed ; vo Natnre, no Quality 
\ W whatſoever, but what ariſes (and conſequent- 
ly every where alike) from a Neceſſity abſolute ix 
* WI 7tſelf, and antecedent (in the Order of our 


; 
ldeas) to any Nature, Place, Quality, Time or 
fl Thing whatſoever. 
| When I ſay, that Nec-fity abſolutely ſuch in 
„ef, has no relation to Lime or Place: My 
meaning is, that it has no relation to, or de- 
pendence upon, any particular Time or Place, 
or any thing in any particular Time or Place; 
but that it is the ſame in Al Time and in Al 
Place, What you mean by Time and Place 
being finite, I underſtand not. The School 
mens Notion of Time's depending on the Mo- 
tions or Exiſtence of the Material World, is as 
S-nſeleſs, as the ſuppoling it to depend on the 
turning or not turning of an Hour-glaſs. The 
ſame alſo is true of Place, 

Infinite Space, 1s infinite Extenſion : and 
Eternity, is infinite Duration. They are the 
Two firſt and moſt obvious and ſimple Ideas, 
that every Man has in his mind. Time and 
Place, are the fine qua non of all other things, 
and of all other Idea's. To ſuppoſe Either of 
them Finite, is an expreſs Contradiction in the 
Idea itſelf. No Man does or can poſſibly imagine 
Either of them to be finite ; but only, cither 


by 
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by non-attention, or by choice, he attends per- 
haps to part of his Idea, and forbears attending 
to the remainder. All the Difficulty that has 
ever ariſen about this Matter, 1s nothing but 
Duft thrown by Mens ufing Words (or rather 
Sounds only) in their Philoſophy, inſtead of 
Ideas. And the Arguments drawn fronr the 
Fargon of the Schoolmen, will equally prove 
every Axiom in Euclid, to be uncertain and un- 
iutelligible. 

They who remove the Idea of Infinity, (or 
of a Being whoſe Attribute Infinity is) by 
ſuppoſing Space to be nothing but a relation 
between two Bodies; are guilty of the Abſurdity 
of ſuppoſing That, which 1s Nothing, to have 
real Qualities. For the Space which is between 
two Bodies, is always unalterably juſt what it 
was; and has the very ſame Dimenſions, Quan- 
tity,and Figure; whether Theſe or any other Bo- 
dies be there, or any where elſe, or not at all: 

Juſt as Time or Duration is the 


* Eadem eſt Pyratio fea * ſame, whether you turn your 
perſeverantia Exiſtentiæ te- Hour-Glaſs, or no; or whether 


tum; five Motys fine celle- u: 
os, fre . the Sun moves, or ſtands ſtill; 


NEWTON Princip Mathem, | g 
Schol. ad Deßnit. 8, not any Sun, or any Material 


or whether there was, or was 


World at all. 

The Schoolmens Diſtinctions, about Spirit 
exiſting in Uli, and not in loco; are mere empty 
Sgunds, without any manner of ſgu⁰ition. 
Io ſet Bounds to Space, is to ſuppoſe it 
bounded by ſomething which itſclftakes up Space; 
And That's a Contradiction: Or elſe that tis 
bounded by Nothing; and then the Idea of That 
Nothing, will flill be Space: Which is another 
Contradiction. Beings which exiſt in Tine 
and in Space, (as every finite thing muſt needs 
do,) preſuppoſe Time and Space: But That Fe- 
i", 
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ing, whoſe Exiſtence makes Duration and Space, 

muſt be infinite and eternal, becauſe Dnration 

and Space can have #9 Bounds. Not, that Dn- 

ration and Space are the Formal Canſe of That 
Exiſtence ; þ „that neceſſary Attribntes do 
neceſſarily and inſeperably infer, or ſhow to 11 

a Neceſſary Subſtance ; of which Subſtance itſelf 

we have 10 Image, becauſe tis the Olyje@ of 

none of our Senſes: But we perceive its Exi- 

fence by its Effects; and the Neceſſity of that 
Exiſtence, by the Neceſity of certain Attibntes. 

and by other Arguments of Reaſon and Inference, 

To ſuppoſe Space removed, deſtroyed, or taken 

away; amounts to the abſurd Suppoſition of 
removing a thing away from itſelf. That is: If | 
in your imagination you anmhilate the V hole of | 
Infinite Space, the W hole Infinite Space will ſtill 

remain; and if you annihilate any Pat of it, p 
That Part will ſtill neceſſarily remain; as ap- 6 
pears by the unmoved ſituation of the Reff, 

And to ſuppoſe it divided or Divifible, amounts 

to the ſame Contradiction. ' 


The Objection, of Immenſity being incon- 
ſſtent with Spiritualit) and Simplicity; ariſes 
merely from the Jargon of the Schoolmen : 
Who (in order to help out Lan ſul ſtantiation) 

have uſed themſelves to ſpeak of Ihis and of 
many other things, in Phraſes which had no 
Meaning or Ideas belonging to them. By de- 
nying the real Immenſity and the zeal Eternal 
Duration of God, they in true Conſequence 

W (though *ris reaſonable to ſuppoſe they ſaw 
ot That Conſequence,) denied his Being. The 
Inmenſity of Space, (it being throughout ab ſo- 
lately) uniform and eſſentially indiviſible,) is no 
; Tore inconſiſtent with Simplicity, than the 
un ferm ſucceſſive floping of the Parts of Du- 
| ration, 
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ration, (as vou moſt rightly obſerve,) are in- 
conſiſtent with Simplicity. There is no Diffi- 
culty at all in This Point, but a mere Preju- 
dice, and Falſe Notion of Simplicity. A 

As to Spirituality: The individual Conſci- 
ouſneis of the One Immenſe Being, is as truly 
One; as the preſent Moment of Time is indi- 
duallyj One, in all Places at once: And the 
One can no more properly be ſaid to be an 
Ell or a Mile of Conſciouſneſs, (which is the Sum 
of your Ohjection,) than the other can be fail 
to be an Ell or a Mile of Time. This Suggeſtion, 
ſeems to deſerve particular conſideration. 

To the Objection, that the ſuppoſing God to 
be really and ſubſtantially Omnipreſent, is ſup- 
poſing him to be the Soul of the Mod J anſwer; 
This is a great Miſtake. For the Word, Soul, 
fignifies a Part of a Whole, whereof Body is the 
Other Part; And they, being united, mutual) 
affect each other, as Parts of the ſame / bole. 
But God is preſent to every part cf the Uni 
verſe, not as a Soul, but as a Governour , ſo 
as to act upon cvery thing, in what manner he 
pleaſes ; himſelf being acted upon by Nothing. 

What yon ſuggeſt about Space having #0 
Parts, becauſe *tis Infinite; is a mere Quibble 
indeed, and has nothing in it. The meaning 
of Parts, (in Queſtions of this Nature, ) 15, 
ſeparable, compounded, un- united Parts, ſuch as 
are the Parts of Matter: Which, for That rea- 
fon, is always a Compound, not a ſimple Sub- 
ſtance, No Matter is Cue Sub/tance, but a 
Heap of Subſtances. And That I take to be the 
Reaſon, why Matter is 2 Subject incapable of 
Toought. Not becauſe 'tis -atended , but be— 
cauſe its Parts are diſtin Su jiances un-united, 
and independent on each other, Which (I ſup- 
poſe) is not the Cafe of Other _— 
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Kinds of Subſſance may perhaps be more and 
more different from each other, than we (at pre- 
ſent,) for want of more Senſes, are aware of. 
Matter and Spirit, is no other Diviſion, than 
Matter and not-Matter : Juſt as if one ſhould 
divide the Species of Animals, into Horſes and 

not-Hor ſes. 5 | 

As to the Queſtion, why Abſolute Neceſſity 

will not admit of the Exiſtence of Two diſtinc 
Independent Beings, as well as of different Attris 
buntes and Proper ies in One Independent Being: 
I anſwer; Abſolute Neceſity, in which there 
is no Where any Variation, cannot be the 
Ground of Exiſtence of a Number of Finite Be- 
ings, however agreeing and harmonious , be- 
) MW cauſe That (viz. Numer, or Finiteneſs,) is its 
ſelf a manifeſt Deformity of Inequality. But it 
1 be the Ground or Exiſtence of Oue Uni- 
rn infinite Being. The different Attributes 
of which One Uniform Being, are not a Variety 
of Parts, or an un-Uniformneſ; (if I may fo ſpeak ) 
of the Neceſſity by which it exiſts; but they 
are All and each of them Attributes of the Whole 
Attributes of the One ſimple infinite Being: Juſt 
as the Powers of Hearing and Seing, are not In- 
equalities or Difformitzes in the Soul of Man; but 

each of them, Powers of the bole Soul. 

As to the Laff Argument you refer to: My 
Meaning therein is This; that tis a Contra- 
diction to ſuppoſe Two (or more) neceſſarily-ex- 
ſing Beings ; becauſe Each of them, by the 
" "WI uppoſitzon , being independent, and ſuficzent 
be itfelf, tho' the Other were ſuppoſed not to 
ot eri; they thereby Each of them mutually de- 
ſtroy the ſuppoſed neceſity of the Others Exi- 
ed, ſence z and conſequently Neither of them in- 
ub cced will be neceſſary or Independent. For in- 
[1 ſtance; If Matter, or Spirit, or any Other Sub- 
N m ftanet, 
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flance, could as poſibly be conceived to exift 
without That in which they all exiſt, as That in 
which they all exifft can be conceived to exiſt 
without Them ;, then there would be neceſſary 
Exiftence on Neither part. — 

As to the Queſtion concerning the poſſible 
Plurality of Infinites:; Tis certainly true that 
the Infinity of Space, neither excludes finite 
Bodies nor finite Spirits, nor infinite Body, nor 
infinite Spirit. But it excludes every thing of 
the ſame Kind, whether finite or infinite. Which 
18 all that my Argument requires. There can 
be but One Infinite Space, and but One Inpnite 
Time, and but One Infinite Spirit, (taking Spirit 
to mean a particular poſitzve diſtinct Subſtance, 
and not the mere negative non-matter, of 
which there may be innumerable Kinds: ) And 
(if Matter could be infinite) there could like- 
wiſe be but One infinite Body; and fo on. For 
One Infinite in all dimenſions, exhauſts always 
the whole poſſibility of That Kind, though it 
excludes not Others. = 

The Ubi of Spirits, being their Perception 
only; and the Cmnipreſence of God, being his 
infinite Knowledge onſy; are mere Words, with- 
out any Senſe at all. And by the like Confu- 
ſion, any thing may be ſaid to be any thing; and 
we have in us no Principles cf Knowledge at 
all, nor any Uſe either of Words or Ideas. 


J am, Sir, 


and Servant, &c. 
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BOO RS Written by. ite Reverend D.. Clarke; 

| and Printed for James Rnapton, at the Crown A 
in St. Paul's Church-Tard, ls: op 


Paraphraſe on the Four Evangelifs, Where- 
in, for the clearer underſtanding the Sa- 8 
cred Hiſtory, the whole Text and Paraphraſe 
are printed in ſeparate Columns over-againſt 
cach other. Together with critical Notes on 
the more difficult Paſſages. Very uſeful for Fa- 
milies. The 3d Edit. In two Vol. 8. pr. 12 s. 
Three Practical Eſſays on Baptiſm, Confrm- 
ation, and Repentance : Containing full In- 
ſtructions for an holy Life; with carneſt Ex- 
hortations, eſpecially to young Perſons, drawn 
from the Conſideration of the Severity of the 
J Diſcipline of the Primitive Church, The 2d E- 
dition. This new Edition makes eleven Sheets 
in Twelves, on good Paper, and a fair Letter. 
PT. 15. and for the Encouragement of the 
Charitable, 116 for 51. bound. 

A Letter to Mr. Dodwell; wherein all the 
Arguments in his Epiftolary Diſcourſe againſt 
the Immortality of the Soul, are particularly 
anſwered, and the Judgment of the Fathers con- 

cerning that matter truly repreſented; To- 
gether with Four Letters in Anſwer to the Au- 
thor of Remarks on tie Letter to Mr, Dodwell. 
To which is added, ſome Reflexions cn that 
part of a Book called Amyntor, or the Defenſe 
of Milton's Life, which relates to the Writings 
of the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of 
the New Teftament. The Fifth Edition. pr. 4 s. 

Six Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions. pr. 1 5. 

Jacobi Rohaulti Phyſica. Latine vertit re- 
cenſuit, & uberioribus jam Annotationibus ex 
illuſtriſſimi Iſaaci Nentoni Philoſophia maxi- 
mam partem hauſtis, amplificavit & ornavit 
§. Clarke, Accedunt etiam in hac Quarta Edi- 

tione, 


tione, novs aliquot Tabulz æri .incife ; & An- 
notationes multum ſunt auctæ, gvo. pr. 8 . 

If. Newtom Optice. Latin reddidit S. Clarke, 
. 1. EE: | 

The Scripture-Do@rine of the Trinity. In 

three Parts. Wherein all the Texts in, the 
New Teſtament relating to that Doctrine, and 
the principal Paſſages in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, are colle&ed, compared, 
and explain'd. The 2d Edit. with Additions, 

A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Wells, Rector 
of Cotesbach in Leiceſterſhire, In Anſwer to his 
Remarks, &c. Price 1s. | | 

A Reply to the Objections of Robert Nelſen 
Eſq; and of an Anonymous Author, againſt 
Dr Clarke's Seripture Doctrine of the Trinity; 
being a Commentary upon Forty fele& Texts 
of Scripture. To which is added, an Anſwer to 
the Remarks of the Author of ſome Conſidera- 
tions concerning the Trinity, and the Ways of 
managing that Controverſy, in Svo. pr. 4 5. 

A Collection of Papers,which paſſed between 
the late Learned Mr. Leibnitz, and Dr. Clarke, 
in the Years 1715 and 1716. Relating to the 
Principles of Natural Philoſophy and Religion. 
With an Appendix. To which are added, Let- 
ters to Dr. Clarke concerning Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity; From a Gentleman of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge : With the Doctor's Anfwers to 
them. Alfo Remarks upon 2 Book, Entituled, 
A Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Human Libe!- 
ty, in 8v0, price 53. 
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The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, in Six Books, by Hu- 
20 Crotiu,; Corrected and Illuſtrated with Notes. By Mr. Ie 
Clerc. To which is added a 7th Book concerning this Que- 
ſtion - What Chriſtian Church we ought to join our ſelves 
to, ce. By the laid Mr Le Clerc; price 3 4. Done into Eng- 
Iiſh by John Clarke, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jeſty. The 2d Ed icion, with Additions. 


